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INTRODUCTION AND OBITUARY. 


ee ee 


, In submitting this the thirteenth and last annual report of the 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor I have but little to say in the way 
of an introduction. 

The year 1889 has been one of great prosperity and industrial ac- 

tivity. Every wheel'in every manufacturing establishment of the State, 
that has not fallen into decay by disuse, has been in motion. Many 
new.,industrial establishments have been erected, and business, so to 
speak, hasbeen, booming. In this connection it is pleasing to note that 
there has been few strikes or lockouts, and the relation of employer 
and employe hasbeen as friendly and harmonious as it is possible for 
them to remain®under the present overcrowded condition of the labor 
market. ; 
I have*endeavored to make this the most complete industrial cen- 
sus of the:StateZever taken, but by reason of an unprecedented contin- 
gency arising, over which I had no control, I was forced to abandon my 
work’ within’a few weeks of its completion. 

I had expected to remain in office until February 15, 1891, the date 
when/my commission expires. On February 24, a bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives, by Mr. Gaumer, of Richland county, 
changing the name of this department from the Bureau of the Statistics 
of Labor to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This bill passed the House 
March 13, and the Senate March 27. The slight change in the law had . 
the effect of legislating the office of Commissioner of the Statistics of 
Labor out of existence, as well as my official connection with it. Upon 
the signing of said bill my term of office expires. Some of the 
tables deduced from the investigation of women wage workers could 
not be completed in the three days allowed me, Several strike and lock- 
out tables are omitted for the same reason, and a number of the counties 
must be left out of the industrial census tables. I offer this in explana- 
tion of some of the short-comings that appear in this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


No report issued by authority of the State is more eagerly sought — 
after or more treasured than are the reports of this Bureau. The num- 
ber allowed the Commissioner for distribution is far short of the de- 
mand. I was careful as possible in this distribution, sending only 
where there was a demand, which in most case’ was a personal request 


by letter, yet the supply was exhausted before the first of October,ssince its - 


which time I have been indebted to members of the General Assembly, 
whose generosity has enabled me to supply with reports all who have 


applied. In this connection I feel called upon to refer to a matter that CaN 


possibly interests legislators directly more than others, but indirectly 
it interests all who rely upon the members of the General As- 


sembly for reports. By law the annual reports of all the departments —_ 

are sent to the members by the Secretary of State. That official, with 

a view to economy and possibly by a strict construction of the law does ; 

not send reports in the order printed, but waits until the reports . Bie ies 
of all the departments are printed, bound and in his custody, when ~ 
they are boxed and sent by freight to the members of the General As- 


sembly in such numbers as by law they are entitled. In this way the 
reports of this department, printed in June, were not sent to the mem- 


bers of the General Assembly until December. This delay results in 2 he v 
many explanations by, and vexatious annoyances to the members,and = 


is a needless cause for enmity on the part of’the constituency of many. 
The General Assembly should provide by law for delivery into the hands 
of the members, of each report to which they are by law entitled, as 
soon as such delivery is possible after it is printed. | 

I desire to call the attention of the General Assembly to my ec 
mendation for school legislation, found on pages 15 and 16 of the eleventh 


annual report of this Bureau. These recommendations were: First, 


that section 4020 of the Revised Statutes be amended. so as to make it 
compulsory for boards of education to supply the school books at cost, 
instead of leaving it optional or permissive, as at present. Second, that 


the school stationery and supplies be furnished to the scholars free of co | 
cost. Third, legislation that will secure uniformity of text books 


throughout the State. Fourth, that boards of education be required to 
furnish free, an outfit of school books to school children of parents moy- 
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ing in from districts where other text-books are in use. And last, that 
boards of education be required to furnish all children with books and 
supplies free of cost, whenever in the opinion of the teachers of such 
children it would be a hardship for their parents or custodians to pro- 
cure the same by purchase. The reasons for these recommendations are 
given un pages 15 and 16 of the eleventh annual report. I am pleased 
to note that a truant law has been enacted in accordance with a recom- 
mendation there made. 

I would also recommend that the twelve-year limit for boys in the 
workshops of the State be raised to fifteen years. Noone can witness 
the injurious effects of child labor in the workshops of the State and not 
feel that something should be done towards correcting this evil. 

I would call the attention of legislators to another subject that 
demands attention. It isasystem of fining employes that is creeping 
into many workshops throughout the State, notably where women are 
employed.’ In some cigar shops this system has become ahardship. A 
fine of two and three cents a hundred is assessed where a fewer number 
of cigars are made out of a book of wrappers than the foreman feels 
should be made. Fines are also assessed for tardiness ‘in reaching work, 
and wherever assessed are out of all proportion to the wages paid. A 
system of fining should be prohibited by law. Employers who have 
adopted this system say it is necessary to shop discipline; but the cru- 
elty associated with it is noticable,,and renders it abhorrent to all who 
have witnessed its workings. 

A bill was introduced in the last General Assembly by representa- 
tive Davis, of Cuyahoga county, making it unlawful for telegraph and 

“Messenger service companies, employing boys, to place call boxes in 
baudy and other immoral houses. That bill should be reintroduced and 
passed, for the reason that this evil is spreading, and fast corrupting 
the boys of all our larger cities. 

In my last annual report I called attention to the defects of the 
mechanics’ lien law, and these should be remedied by the enactment 
of the Kansas law, given in full in that report. 

I have succeeded better in this respect with this report than with 
former reports, however, as neither the one for 1887 or 1888 were filed 
with the printer before May, the present delay is due largely to the 
magnitude of the investigation. Aside from taking an industrial cen- 
sus of the State, this Bureau has made a searching investigation of 
women wage-workers. Information regarding both of these subjects has 
been hard to secure, because of the inquisitorial character of the inves- 
tigation. Some manufacturers have been slow to answer all the ques- 
tions on the blanks submitted, and others have absolutely refused. 


i came to felting how much aid hie had davon Fo numb mb 
employes, the amount paid for labor and for material, and the vali 


ganiber doraine were few, so that a very good estimate. could . ma 
of such establishments from the data furnished by the many wh ‘ga e 
full access to the source of all ue information. In this conned ue I 


investigation of women wage-workers has been made lareeln a 
as they more readily secure the information desired than mer . 


the uttermost. I have ean aniost donarwne on the road can 
investigation, and my chief clerk, George D. Gessaman, ie 
months on the same work. It was in this way we haye succee 


submitting this vast amount of statistical information for EAU 


eration. . eres 


This report is divided into four parts. 
petition.” Under this heading is clustered a dikcueomen variou 
jects, which vaken i ae are having a damaging effect ae | 


days andfforeign competition. A large portion of the energ 

Bureau was especially devoted to an investigation of the alli “i 
subject of women wage-workers. 

Part IIfis s devoted to strikes and lockouts. 


This work comprises the central features of the report, and tot J 
eral:public’possesses the most value. | Oe Phe ba 
chee IV is devoted to a careful investigation of trusts, a ty : 


binerinively iaunaicial question has received for many: years. : : 


is 
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LABOR’S COMPETITORS. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the year 1889 was marked by greater 
industrial activity than has been experienced since the close of the war 
of the rebellion, a large proportion of the workingmen of the State has . 
been idle a good part of the year and work has been hard to obtain by 
many good mechanics and sober, industrious workingmen. This fact 
is causing students of the new science of social economy to more care- 
-carefully investigate the question of wages and production. 

If in a period of great industrial activity, the working people are 
no where near all employed, what will be the wage-worker’s condition 
when production shall exceed the ability to consume? That that time 
is near at hand is evident to all who have made a study of the labor 
problem. Wemay stimulate production by all’the artificial remedies at 
our command; we may encourage internal improvements, erect public 
buildings, improve the canals, expend millions on our rivers and har- 
bors, restrict immigration and prohibit imports that compete with our 
‘industries, but all these remedies will prove but artificial stimulants, 
that will leave the industries in a more distressed condition after the 
effect is worn off. What the student of social economy wants to know 
is the agencies that are at work undermining the working man in his 
wages and employment. These agencies are numerous, each contribut- 
ing toward the general result more or less. I call these agencies 
Labor’s Competitors. They are all grouped, in my judgment, in a 
double triune—long hours, women wage-workers and child labor, inven- 
tion, foreign imports and foreign labor. In the reports of 1887 and 1888 
is given the effect of invention and foreign competition on the labor 
market, and because of that no further reference to those topics need be 
made here. | 

Because it is just now receiving more attention than any other 
purely labor question I shall first consider— 


be oc he See as 


! Me | ‘THE HOURS OF TABOR, i Le co 


but especially by the workingmen sherhelyces is one of the za 
signs that marks the present industrial agitation, — 
term it is known as anne Eight-Hour Movement.” a 


classes of society. He has best so accustomed to look upon. ‘hi 
existing solely for the purpose of aiding others, that a position o 


as well. That he is entitled to the products of his labor and Ss. 
their equivalents, though an undeniable truth, is so novel a proposit i 
in Se practice that it is really startling 1 in its effect upon ho 


forth aay claim resting upon that inalienable right. pp 
the subject with fear and, Lge The terms master and serv 


of course, going to enrich others. 
ne : - based upon.a radically erroneous idea of cornpeaatlan | 'O 
pensation, as a matter of fact, isa misnomer, and is misleadi 1 

ue nek cae: would be, not what pis services oo be obtair n 


z 


By the laborer's contrib ies 


moras means of subsistence. 
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world’s means of subsistence is meant, of course, whatever of value his 


labor has added to the necessaries, the comforts and the luxuries of life. 


It may be difficult, in fact impossible, to formulate a fixed rule by 
which absolute justice may be attained in the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of labor; but the nearer a man comes to correctly understanding 
his relation to society—what is due from him to community and what 
is due from community to him—the less liable will he be to make mis- 
takes or to be imposed upon by designing and unscrupulous men. 
When the laborer realizes that by the inexorable logic of nature every 
working man does, and of necessity must produce not only enough for 
his own comfortable subsistence, but also his share of the surplus 


required for contingencies and for the support of the aged and unfortu- 


nate, it will not be easy to convince him that it is his duty to work two 


‘or three times as long per day for a scanty support as others do for sums 


that appear to him, by comparison, almost fabulous. When the laborer 
has produced a sufficiency for himself, in addition to his contribution 
to the surplus stock, he has discharged every duty he owes as a laborer 
to society, and the custom that expects or requires him to do more is 
based on the grossest injustice, and is a practical denial of the equality 
of man. These are fundamental and self-evident truths, needing no 


further argument to support them than their mere statement. 


As to the number of hours per day necessary for a man to labor, 
there is no invariable rule. Nor is there any necessity for such a rule. 
When a man’s title to the fruits of his own labor becomes indisputable 
there will be no need of arbitrary rules, nor of a fixed number of hours 


_ per day during which he shall be required to labor, We all know, of 


course, that a vast surplus of products continually exists, and yet a very 
considerable portion of mankind contribute nothing whatever to this 
stock. .We also know from actual experience that if every,man in the 
habit of supporting himself at some useful employment should be kept 
constantly employed ten hours a day for a few years, there would be 
such a glut in all thesmarkets that it would be necessary to call a halt 
in the various industries, and men and machinery remain idle until the 
surplus stock should be consumed. We are, therefore, justified in con- 
cluding that a materially shorter work-day would be sufficient to sup- 
ply the world’s wants, and that the time thus saved from toil could 
more profitably be employed in improving the mind, and in the enjoy- 
ment of such rational amusement as the physical welfare of man 
requires. When the world’s wants are supplied there is nothing: more 


to do, for certainly no man is entitled to the profits of another man’s 
labor. Therefore, the daily duration of labor is to be measured by th 


a 


one nay. This great universal desire for lear manifests itself in 


turns to his home at the end of the day worn out by toil he can ne 


an innovation of the character of the one conteriplatad on the’ 
of the industrial world for so many centuries—a custom that has 
unchallenged for so long a time that it has almost become a part 
man’s religion—can be, at this time, successfully accomplished, - 
matter that should be very calmly and thoroughly cone 
parties. ac. 

what the laborers of the United States require—and rthing 88 


agitation that so distinctly marks the present movement as: on 
thought and investigation, and which also shows such a determ: 


tem as will more nearly realize the statement of Jefferson, that s s 
natural rights are concerned, all men are born equal. 

To labor and oth is not the sole on of man. He nod a 
ble of enjoying the various pleasures of the Fada sank in proport ion 
his intellectual faculties are developed. Enjoyment is the prin 
purpose of man’s existence, and whatever will contribute to that 
should be encouraged in all legitimate ways. cs 

It i is beneficial and to be desired, view it from whatever stand 


more enjoyable and oftener sought. | But. if the bien gaa : 


appreciate the prattle of his children nor the caresses of his wife 
disposes of his frugal meal in as short a time as possible, and then s Ks 
his bed to properly recuperate his exhausted physical eae ae he 


may be enabled to endure the toil of the morrow. 
* 


ate ; 
pinay 
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To remedy, in part at least, this condition of the laborer, is the pur- 
pose of the present wide-spread agitation among the working classes in 
favor of a shorter work day. The end sought is'so just, so humane, and 
so indefeasible a right that it commends itself togthe favorable consid- 
eration and hearty support of every well-wisher:of, bis race. Whether 
the hopes of the friends of the movement are tojbe realized immediately, 
or whether this, like all previous great reforms, both social and polit- 
ical, is to be attained only after years of discussion and frequent failure, 
can not be foreseen. There is, it is to be regretted,’ ccme diflerences of 
opinion on the subject as to minor points among those who are its 
especial champions, In the first place, they are"not in entire accord as 
to the manner of initiating the movement, nor as to;the best mode of 
carrying it to a successful issue. Some, and in fact the [greater num- 
ber of its advocates, favor a simultaneous movement of all trades and 
occupations, commencing at an agreed time, say the first of May, 1890, 
and resorting, if necessary, to the last argument of laborers in such 
cases, a strike; while the more conservative have serious doubts of its 
success under such circumstances, and many oppose a strike in any 
event, come what may. The opponents of a simultaneous effort in be- 
half of this desirable reform are inclined to the opinion that, to be per- 
manent, the end should be reached by degrees—those trades that are 
the best prepared for the adoption of the new system acting as pioneers 
in the movement, the remainder coming in as opportunities offer ; while 
those whose favor united and simultaneous action claim that each trade 
by such a course would be of material benefit to each other, forming a 
bundle of sticks as it were, possessing a strength almost indestructible. 

To give the reader a better understanding of this question, and of 
the particular views of the different parties, the following summary is 
presented as embodying, substantially, the reasons for the position of 
those who favor a simultaneous movement in support of the claim for 


‘an eight-hour work-day, as well as the objections thereto of the more 


cautious and conservative working classes. 

1. To labor a greater length of time than eight hours per day de- 
prives the worker of necessary rest, recreation and social enjoyment, 
and it necessarily follows that to be deprived of these is also to be de- 
prived of all opportunities to improve the mind, whereby the worker 
may become fitted for other more congenial and more profitable employ- 
ment. This of itself is regarded as a sufficient argument in favor of the 
movement, for whatever prevents a man from making the most of his 
natural abilities is a cruel injustice, resting upon a wholly erroneous 
idea of the purpose of creation and the intent and object of political 
government. 


possibilities of consumption. Could all nten be constantly rotitally 
employed there can be no question but that consumption-would be im- 
mensely increased, but that it could equal the productive capacity of ee 
man working ten hours per day, aided as he is by machinery whose pro- _ 
ductive powers are almost illimitable, does not seem to be possible. — 
Therefore, nature dictates in an unmistakable, as well as in an impera- _ 
tive manner, that the hours of labor be shortened from time to time £0 
correspond with the increased ability of labor to supply the wants. of | 
the country. The changed condition of the times demands it, and the 
rights of every workingman demand it, sothat each and everyone may = 
have at least an opportunity to support in a becoming manner himself. eee | 
and those dependent on him. gat 
3. As more regular employment would, of course, increase man’s te 
ability to purchase and consume, it follows that increased production _ 
would induce increased consumption, and the latter again require greater ine ae 
production. Hence the nominal reduction of the hours of labor would = 
undoubtedly result in an increase of production. The aggregatenum- = 
ber of hours of labor would not, in fact, under the proposed eight-hour _ y Q 
system be reduced at all, owing to the fact that vast numbers of laborers - a 
are constantly unemployed; but it would equalize opportunities, and 
therefore the distribution of labor would become more uniform, inas- ae 
much as by reducing to eight hours per day the labor of those who now ~ yon 
work ten it would equalize the labor of the country to that extent,and 
thereby increase the.ability to consume of those who are, to a moreor 
less extent, unemployed under the present system, and therefore unable mo 
to purchase to the extent of their needs. On an average the year round, — 
the number of willing workers out of employment is tully equal to fif 
teen per cent. of the whole number of laborers, skilled and unskilled. " 
By shortening the working day twenty per cent. it is confidently be: 2 
lieved that this vast army of idlers would be reduced to the minimum. — ae 
The beneficial effects of such a result to the entire country can ready 
be seen. ; : 
4, A reduction of the number of working oar would not, ah 
the same number of men employed, materially reduce the amount pro- — 
duced. It does not need any argument to prove to the satisfaction of — 
either an employer or an employe that the average workingman will do 
more work per hour working eight hours per day than he will working 
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ten. This is more particularly the case during the fall and winter 
months. The want of sufficient heat and light early in the morning of 
a short, cold day, prevents a man from accomplishing an average 
amount of work. This is also true, though to a somewhat less extent, of 
work done during the last working hour of the day. Another matter to 
be taken into the account is the condition, physically, and the feeling 
mentally, of the worker. The fact that he fully realizes that he is 
treated as a human.being, enjoying all the rights and privileges that 
his employer does, and that he will have time, after his day’s work is 
over, to enjoy the society of his family and friends, naturally produces a 
state of mind that enables him, with less physical exertion, to perform 
more labor in a given time than he is capable of doing under the pres- 
ent more exacting and irrational system. 

5. While a reduction of wages equal to the reduction of time would 
temporarily result from the adoption of the eight-hour system, it is not 
at all probable that the reduction would continue any great length of 
time. If, as is believed would be the case, the effect of fewer work-hours 
would be to absorb the surplus labor, then, judging by the teachings of 
experience, wages would inevitably advance. When there are no men 
seeking employment, there is no danger of a reduction of wages, nor of 
a lock-out in case of a demand for an advance, so long as*the cost of pro- 
duction does not exceed the market value of the article. 

6. The claim by some that what might be gained by a. shortening 
of the work-day would be lost by the increased cost of living resulting 
therefrom is regarded as scarcely deserving serious refutation. If there 
is any logical foundation for it, it will apply with full as much force to 
all demands for an advance of wages, as well as to all struggles to main- 
tain them. In fact, it is equivalent to a total abandonment of all labor 
organizations, for if it is true that whatever they gain at one end they 

lose at the other there can be no possible use in prolonging the profit- 
less struggle. The logical deduction from such an argument is, that 
the laborer is entitled to just what is necessary to maintain him in fair 
working condition, and to nothing more. Those who claim that the 
normal condition of mankind is that of master and servant are perfectly 
consistent in maintaining this position, but when put forth by an 
alleged friend of labor it becomes abhorrent. It is destitute of a single 
grain of common sense, and shows that those who occupy it have never 
given the subject any consideration. They have never endured the toil 
of thinking. Of course, as the cost of producing a given article is 
increased the selling price is also increased; but it does not follow that 
because the producer receives in the way of wages all the increase in 


= 
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the cost of production, he pays back all that increase ‘6 the seller. The 
increased cost is distributed by the seller among the whole community, 
and the producer’s share of that increase is insignificant. This is SO 
plain a fact that it isa marvel that it should be questioned. Should — 


such an economic doctrine be accepted as sound there would be no possi- Me S 
ble way of equalizing the earnings of labor. Every working man would 


of necessity be at the mercy of the employer. It is so glaring an ab- 
surdity that it does not deserve more than a passing notice. 

7. By the adoption of the eight-hour work day by all the trades aes 
the same time throughout the country the chances of success, it is 
claimed, would be materially strengthened. It would be much more 
likely to succeed than if attempts to accomplish the same end were 
made spasmodically by different trades in different localities at different 
times. Each would be a help to the other. No one employer would ” 


possess any adyantage over another. All would be upon an au : 


“footing. The increased cost of production, whatever it might be, would 

affect all alike; and, consequently, the increase in the selling price 

would be va tubantially uniform. i : | 
The foregoing is believed to be a fair and reasonably correct epitome 


of the arguments in favor of the eight-hour work day, and of its simul- — 


taneous introduction throughout the country. There is some:dissent eae 


from these views by what may be called the conservative element of the 


laboring classes. They do not question the justice of the demand for a 
shorter work day, nor, in the main, the correctness of the arguments 
with which it is enforced. Their position may, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, be stated as follows: 


1. Too much importance is attached to a fixed number of hours for * 
a day’s work, of universal application, and made binding upon all..— 
This does not allow for the great differences that exist in the various 


occupations, nor for the difference in ability to produce in different indi- 
viduals. One man is able to produce in the same length of time much 
more than another, and, though the slow man’s necessities may be 


~~ 


greater than those of his swifter fellow-workman, he is prohibited, by ie fo 


an iron-clad rule, from making the necessary exertions, by working 
longer time, to make his earnings equal to those of his neighbor. 

2. Asmen become better informed, and the better they understand 
their rights, the greater will be the tendency towards shorter work-days ; 
and man’s progress in this direction will be in proportion to his capac- 
ity. There is no fixed and unalterable time for labor; and there can 


not be, and the laborer at the same time receive his just share of his pro- 


ducts. Itis necessarily a variable quantity, owing to circumstances that 
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can neither be foreseen nor provided for in advance. . Hight hours per 
day may be long enough for a man to work; in fact, there is no reason. 
to doubt but that it is unnecessarily long. When all the facts relating: 
to the number of hours necessary to labor are understood, it will be seen: 
- that the labor of the country can be performed in considerably less tham 
eight hours per day. It is extremely doubtful if the proposed reduc- 
tion would be a sufficient gain to justify the risk of strikes and the un- 
settling of business in many channels where the number of hours of 
labor per day at present is nominally ten, though, as a matter of fact, 
taking the average for fifty-two weeks, it is even less than eight. There 
are so many questions to be considered in coming to a conclusion on this 
subject that it is very doubtful if any rule that is not the outgrowth of 
time and experience can be successful; not but that experience has 
abundantly proved that ten hours per day is too long for any one to 
devote to labor, no matter from what stand-point the question is 
viewed, but because so many branches of business have become so 
accustomed to that rule that a sudden. change would work serious 
- inconvenience to the employe as well as to the employer. The former’s 
expenditures have been adjusted to his earnings under the ten-hour sys- 
tem, and to lessen his income by forcibly lessening the amount of his: 
labor seems unnecessary, unwise and unjust. No great reform has ever 
been generally accepted only after a prolonged struggle, and by degrees.. 
Progress, it seems, must of necessity be gradual. Such a course is more 
in accordance with the structure of man. Moreover, the proclaiming 
_of a universal eight-hour work-day would, at the very best, be but a 
slight and temporary palliative for an industrial disease that is of an 
organic character, and which must be entirely eradicated before the 
working classes can possibly hope to occupy the position which nature, 
j ustice and common sense have assigned them. It isa position thatcan . 
not be acquired, limited or controlled by iron-clad rules. Men must 
have scope for the free exercise of their reason, otherwise the difference 
between their condition and that of chattel slaves is only one of: de- 
gree, not of kind. What was right and necessary in the past has be- 
come unnecessary in the present, and may be useless in the future. 

Men of different occupations and in different localties, according to their 
capacities and environments, require different rules, of. which they are 
themselves the only proper judges. They, and they only, are capable. 
of determining what is necessary under existing circumstances. To re- 
duce all men to a uniform level, both as to their needs and their capac- 
ities, would be to establish a condition so monotonous.as. to lead event-. 
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‘ually to the rearing of a race of physical and mental dwarfs, without 


‘considerable portion of the year, shut down altogether for from one to 


themselves of the nominal reduction of hours as a pretext for a corres- 
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ambition to desire or “intellect to conceive. 
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‘ T have undertaken in the foregoing to give the different views on i 


tertained on this most important question by the working people of this oe 


country. The differences are not of principle, but altogether of expedi- — “ee 
ency. It is to be hoped that in working out this great problem the ut-__ ; 
most charity will be exercised, treating all who may enter upon Tiss 
discussion as being actuated by but one motive and guided by but ond ae ae 
purpose, viz: the greatest good possible to the great and overworked 
army of skilled and unskilled toilers. 
It will be well enough to take into consideration, in the investign- 
tion of this question, and in endeavoring to ascertain the mumber = 
which the adoption of the eight-hour system will add to the regularly = 
employed, the number now so employed who, on an average, work to — | 
exceed eight hours per day. It must beremembered that most alllarge 
establishments, besides running only eight or nine hours per day for a 


four or five months out of twelve. If the newsystem should not reduce | 
to any appreciable extent, the number of unemployed, its main pur- — 
pose will have failed of attainment. Employers will, of course,avail 


ponding reduction of wages, and the result may be the curtailment of _ : 
the wages of many. without any benefit being conferred upon others, ae 
It should be a pecine object to so regulate the industrial world as to 
make it profitable as well as desirable to the individual workman to 
shorten his work-day rather than to compel him to comply with any — 
arbitrary rule. But little good can be accomplished in any field where 
human thought is employed by the use of force. No man has ever yet : 
been convinced of error by the adoption of harsh means. While itis 
his nature to yield to the power of superior reason, he will resist to the ei cr 
utmost the use of brute force. 


CHILD LABOR. 


What seems to give promise of better venules than any thing else is | 


-some means by which children may be kept out of workshops and fac- — 


tories. Two or three children employed in running machines will ac- : 
complish as much as a man, and perhaps more and yei receive therefor 
not to exceed one-fourth or one-third the wages paid toa male adult. | 
Of course this keeps a large number of men from obtaining employ- “ 


a 


if) 
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ment, and throws the family, in a great measure, upen the meager 
earnings of the children for support. This forces the father into the 
army of idlers, to become, in too many cases, the victim of habits that 
are so certain to result from such a life. Bad as this is it is not the 
greatest evil of child labor. It keeps the children from school—and any 
thing that checks the intellectual development of the child is a serious 
' and almost irreparable blow at the cause of labor and the ultimate 
equality of man, an event that will abolish destitution and want, and 
cause this much-abused earth to blossom as the rose. Education elevates 
the workingman socially, and enlarges the sphere of his usefulness, 
How many men are there, now dragging out a miserable existence at 
some business that is distasteful to them, and at which it is impossible 
for them ever to succeed, who would, had they received at the proper 
time the advantages of a common school education, have been star(ed 
on the highway to fame and independence. The requisite native talent 
exists, though often inclosed within a rough and unprepossessing 
exterior, and it needs but little assistance to set the intellectual ma- 
_ chine in motion, the result of which will be, in very many cases, the 
development of a man the recognized peer of the greatest. But for 
want of this little aid the world is robbed of untold intellectual wealth, 
the parents receive no benefit, and the child is doomed to a life that is 
repugnant to it; for there is an invisible monitor constantly at work 
within the anes breast that says, plainer than words can say, ate 
is not my place.” 

Workingmen do not attach sufficient importance to this branch of 
the labor question. Child labor is degrading, impoverishing, and leads 
to all the evils of which the laboring classes aré the unwilling victims, 
Education is the great equalizer of the age. With it child labor can 
not exist. As child Jabor flourishes education and intelligence disap- 
pear. The two are incompatible, and can not exist together. Nothing 
can so certainly accomplish the regeneration, the elevation of the 
masses as the common schools of the country, and nothing can more 
effectually strangle education than child labor. Mechanics may quar- 
rel and wrangle over bills of prices and eight-hour systems, but they 
are at best but make- shifts; they do not remove the disease nor destroy 
its seeds, Until the cause of the trouble is extirpated all remedial ap- 
plications will prove unavailing. 

Public sentiment has been frequently aroused against the employ- 
ment of children in the gainful occupations. Aside from the cruelty 
associated with such employment there are three conspicuous objections, 
any one of which should be sufficient to secure legislation prohibiting it. 
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The first has already been considered—the educational feature. The sec oth 
ond objection is that it deprives the boy of an ability to earn alivelihood — 
after he has outgrown the wages he receivedasachild. In this connection, — . 
it must be understood, that outside of a very few who are learning trades, 
the bov wage-workers are occupied where what they learn can be of no 
use to them after maturity. They go into a glass factory, pottery, mill mm 
or factory, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, working for one, two e ; - 
or three dollars a week, where there is no chance for promotion, as the 
work they do dwarfs their minds and bodies, unfitting them for higher ss ma 
positions should opportunities for advancement be presented. But in 
these shops there is such a wide gulf between the few skilled men and 
the boy-helpers, that the latter are never fitted for promotion. hoe 
lack in many cases the physical development, and in almost every case 
the intelligence and education to be competent mechanics. So they are 
kept employed at boys’ wages until necessity or pride forces them into. 
exacting more, when they must-leave the shop, and new twelve or thir- te 
teen-year old victims are taken from the nursery. Once out of the shop, > 
the boy is totally unfit for any other employment, and he becomesin 
most cases an outcast, loafer, dead-beat or tramp. Prior 
The third objection is the one that causes the greatest opposition — 
from working men. The'two thousand boys in the workshops of Ohio. 
displace nearly that many men, and this unnatural competition helps 
to demoralize and degrade the trade. Several attempts have been made — 
in the past to raise the age when children may enter the workshops ae A 2 
fourteen years, but the manufacturers employing them have Bite us. 
in the lobby with sufficient power to prevent such legislation. No one ie 
can visit the shops where.children are employed and see the poor, pale, ie poe 
sickly, dwarfed and deformed victims of the State’s lethargy, and not be i 
convinced that fourteen years is even too young for children in the ha 
workshops. 


WOMEN WAGE-W )RKERS. 


A question that is troubling the students of social economy is ee 
alarming presence of so many females in the gainful occupations. The 
number is increasing with a rapidity that is bewildering. A few years 
ago few women were employed in Ohio, outside of the domestic relations, — 
excepting in shops where the use of the needle was required. Now they — 
are jostling the male wage-workers in nearly all the gainful occupations. me 
In all the larger cities the working women constitute a large percent- — 
age of the population; they emerge from the.workshops with the sound 
of the six o'clock whistles in squads and companies that form tin bucket. a 
brigades of women that i in the aggregate swell into a vast ae ce To. 
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many this large presence is alarming. It suggests an unnatural compe- 
tition with men in the gainful occupations; the degradation of the gen- 

tler sex, and a tendency of our civilization in the direction of barbarism. 
| Respect for and’love of women lies at the base of all civilization, 
It is largely what distinguishes civilized from barbarous life. The sav- 
age loved to lie in the shade, while women hoed the corn. The loafer 
- rejoices in a wife that provides for his natural wants, even though she 
does it at the wash-tub. The highest civilization beatifies women, 
and the highest type of man is the one who finds most pleasure in the 
thought that his work will lighten the cares and carry sunshine and 
happiness into the hearts of his female dependents and his children. A 
good man is the sturdy oak in the forest of mankind, to which in bliss- 
ful confidence clings the woman he loves. But the tendency of women 
wage-workers is to destroy this happy relation. I can best develop this 
thought by illustration; there is a given amount of work to be done, 
say for example a production that will require the constant labor of one 
man to supply it annually. Now suppose there is but one man to do 
this, and a just distribution of the reward of industry will secure for 
that one man eight hundred dollars annually for his work. Suppose 
there are subdivisions of this work that are light, and with a view of 
swelling the weekly earnings he encourages his wife or daughter to 
enter the shop with him. Under existing relations she receives less for 
the work she performs than he did. In fact her wages are only one-half 
what his were for doing the same work. With both continuously em- 
_ ployed the work is done in six months, and the receipts for those six 
months have been one-half more than they would have been had he 
not introduced the new element of competition, He has received $400 
and she $200, but the work is all performed, and six months’ idleness 
follows. So at the end of the year instead of receiving the $800,: that 
was sufficient to clothe and feed his children and female dependents, 
they both have received but $600—a shrinkage in the receipts of $200. 
No better showing can be made, for in no case has the presence of 
women in the workshops increased man’s wages, but on the other hand 
the tendency of this competition has been to reduce the wages of the 
men. In this case the shrinkage of $200 in the receipts has not 


enriched the employer to that extent, as the presence of women in com- 
_peting shops has brought about the same conditions in them, and the 
consumer only receives the advantage in the reduced price of the prod- 
uct. This illustration is faulty in one particular at least, and that is 
that in communities as organized, the persons thrown idle after the 
first six months may find some employment in other directions that 
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would carry them through the second six ‘months. This would be. ‘the. 
result in isolated cases, but if, as is fast becoming the case, every man. oe 
at work in the shops has a woman competitor, that which is faulty in : 
the illustration given of an isolated case, when enlarged to take in the 
whole of our industrial system, is not faulty. There is a volume of | ‘pro- : 
duction required to satisfy the demands of consumption. Any excess of 
production over this demand is only so much dead stock to be carried 2 
over to the next year, clogging to that extent the industrial prosperity 
of that year. Statistics have established that our wage-workers are 
employed only about eight and one-half months of the year. ‘Suppose - 
there is no female competition, and a demand for production just equal — 
to steady work for all our male wage-workers. Then every thing is nicely 
balanced. The wage-worker is in a position to secure a just and equita- 
ble proportion of the reward of his industry ; his wages are commensu- 
rate with the outlay of toil, and the conditions are favorable for the: 
highest social and domestic happiness. We will now take the isolated — 
case and enlarge it to cover the whole country. Every justly compen- hie — 
sated man employed in all our workshops, prompted by a desire to swell — 
his weekly earnings or escape the support of a female dependent, | 
encourages one woman to go into the shop with him, The result is _ 
easily foreshadowed. There is one-half more compensation for the : | 
working time, but there is six months’ idleness in the year, so that on a 
the whole the amount of earnings of the two is one-fourth less than was : 
originally received by the man alone. This illustration is not faulty as . 
the other was, for there is nothing to be done during the six months’ idle-_ ; 
ness, as the presence of female competition in all the shops has every- — : 
where clogged all the avenues to industrial prosperity. It is therefore - 
painfully apparent that the presence of women in the Rib a 
reduces the annual earnings of men in proportion to their number. iG 
the total number should ever equal the men, this reduction would be so 
great that the joint compensation of a man and woman would be one- 
fourth less than the amount received by the man alone, if there wasno 
female competition. But it does not end here. This unnatural compe-_ ‘ fe 
tition not only reduces the annual income, but it reduces the wages of 
men and drives them out of the workshop altogether. This proposition : 
is easily understood by illustrations that are every-where to be encoun: 
tered. A manufacturing establishment in one of our cities that gives — 
employment to a dozen hands, mostly girls, has for a book-keeper a, 
bright young woman. The product has a value of many thousand due 
lars that finds a sale in nearly every State in the Union. This Site 
keeper trangacts nearly all the business of the concern. She attends to 
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nearly all the details, makes out the invoices, sends out the bills and 
drafts, and keeps accurately all the accounts. She receives six dollars a 
week for this work, having succeeded a man who received $2.50 per day. 
There are thousands of idle book-keepers, men who have been thus dis- 
placed, and thousands of those who are at work have meager salaries, 
because thousands of women are standing at their elbows ready to take 
their places at smaller salaries, whenever the opportunity offers. 

As in the other cases cited the manufacturers are not enriched by 
this cheapening process as it all goes into the reduced price of the prod- 
uct and accrues to the advantage of the consumer alone. It is thus 
apparent that women book-keepers, the number having reached al- 


‘most the number of men employed in that calling, have reduced the 


total expense of keeping the business record of the country almost if 
not entirely, one-half.. The ability of book-keepers asa class to support 
their dependents is thus lessened to the extent of this reduction and no 
one is benefited by it except the unappreciable advantage that accrues 
to the consumer. Were it not for this new element of competition, a 
book-keeper would now be receiving a salary in excess of that received 
by a man and woman, and men could support their families and de- 


pendents in a manner in keeping with the highest type of civilization. 


Other illustrations can be given, all tending in the same direction. The 
cigar maker has been almost wholly destroyed by the women who have 
flocked into this occupation ; nearly all the trades have been more or 
less injured and the evil is rapidly spreading. 

- This brings me into a consideration.of the second suggestion—the 
demoralization of the gentler sex. In handling this branch of a most 
painful subject, I must necessarily wound the feelings of many worthy 
persons, but what I say shall be said ina spirit of kindness, confident. 
that a brave statement of the truth will benefit, most those wounded 
the deepest. Ishall proceed with this investigation in the same spirit. 
that the surgeon uses his knife on the patient he would restore to 
health. Public sentiment can only be aroused in opposition to great. 
wrongs by exposing them. Slavery could never have been abolished 
had the conscience of the nation not been quickened by exposures of 
the horrible details of slave life, and so the horrors of factory life. Slav- 
ery itself was scarcely more degrading, its horrors scarcely more revolt- 
ing and its effects scarcely more damaging to good morals and good gov- 
ernment than is fast becoming the result by the displacement of men. 
in the workshops of the country with women. | 

As will be seen by reference to the tables a‘large majority of the: 
women are receiving less than $200 per annum, an amount wholly in- 
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sufficient to feed and clothe them. It has clearly been shown how this 


competition reduces the male wage-worker to the same condition. This — ae 
in itself is sufficient to quicken the conscience of the public to the dan- So 

gers that are associated with this system, but however horrible this pic: hee f = 
ture may be the corroding and corrupting tendencies of the system are ee ie 


more alarming. Under the most favorable conditions the commingling 
of the sexes in the workshop is destructive of good morals. Natural — 
refinement and modesty is not sufficient covering of female purity to 
shield it from contamination by the immodest surroundings often en-- 
countered in the workshops. I will take for illustration thirty men and 

thirty women at work in a cigar or stogie factory. The relation is un- 

friendly at the outset. The men feel that the presence of women in~ 


jures them in their wages. Viewed as competitors their charms as 
women are unnoticed. They are looked upon as a grocer looks upon his ~ pee 


competing neighbor who has planted himself for business next door or 
just across the way. They are in no degree so desirous of appearing to 
good advantage as when in the drawing-room. The women grow tolearn — 
that their presence is hateful to the men and they reciprocate in kind, 
so the essential element for social advantage is wanting. Men and ~ 
women are often employed in the same shop making immoral goods 


and goods that suggest immorality; they know the character of the — : 


product and its uses which only increase the moral degradation. Many — 
of the workshops where the sexes are commingled have but one water- 
closet for both. Slavery furnished few scenes more demoralizing than 
are constantly occurring and recurring in such shops—men waiting to 

receive the key of the closet from women and vice versa. Such scenes 

and others so revolting that a mention here would subject this Bureau 

to criticism, help to divest women of those charms with which nature 
has so richly endowed her and that shine with such resplendent brilt 
liancy while filling the sphere she naturally adorns. is 


I find it is much easier to criticise than to suggest a remedy. Leg- 
islation possibly can avail nothing except in a few minor details. 
Legal provisions might be made for ample facilities for washing, for 
separate water-closets, and the manufacture of goods that are immoral, 
or that suggests immorality might be prohibited. Something of the 
kind might be done by legislation that would smooth the rough surface 
over a little but the cancer remains gnawing its way deeper and deeper 
into the vitals of our social system. Iam not prepared to recommend. 
the enactment of law that would remove women from the workshops of 
Ohio as competitors of men. Such a law for Ohio would be un- 


just to Ohio manufactures who must compete with manufacturers — Aue 
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‘outside the State permitted to employ women; and yet it seems 
that nothing short of such enactment will remove the evil. It is 
indeed sad to contemplate the degradation to which this system is 
tending and. be forced to admit in that connection that no adequate 
remedy can be suggested. The woman wage-worker has come and I 
fear has come to stay. She has not come as an angel in disguise, bear- 
ing blessings, but like a dreadful frost in midgimmer, blighting, with- 
ering and destroying. She is in nearly all the factories, working at 
starvation wages, displacing men wherever she appears. She is not 
only in the cigar, stogie and tailor shops, but every-where that wheels 
‘are moving in a workshop or factory. She is in the glass factories, the 
planing mills, carriage and iron works, and wherever she is found she 
is doing the work of a man at one-half man’s wages. 

I made an effort to ascertain the number of women employed in the 
workshops and factories of the State and the result isgiven in the follow- 
ing tables. While the figure is larger than was ever before ascertained 
I am satisfied that the number employed is larger than that given. 

Tam also equally as well satisfied that the average wages received is 
less than the amount here given, for the reason that every agency 
seemed at work to conceal the compensation of those receiving the 
smallest wages; while there was little trouble to secure this informa- 
‘tion from the better paid women in the workshops. 

. The following table shows the total number of women, employed in 
the workshops of the State, what they do, their wages daily and yearly 
and time lost: 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE WORKSHOPS OF OHIO, 


DaAILy AND ANNUAL WAGES AND Days Lost.—Continued. 
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OPINIONS OF WORKING WOMEN. 


In the blanks sent out by this Bureau investigating female labor, 
there was a margin left for “Remarks.” Below will be found some of 
the opinions of the girls found on the blanks in this column: 


REMARKS FROM WORKING WOMEN. 


If a girl’s expenses are the same as a man’s, and just as much depends upon ‘ 
them in most cases, why not pay her the same wages as a man gets, when she cah do 
the work just as well, and give them achance to earn an honest dollar without 
slaving in kitchens for almost nothing? Perhaps housekeepers will then pay a fair 
price, and learn to appreciate the services of a working girl. 

Watcu Maker, Canton, Ohio. 


aN ae Hight hour’s work with ten hour’s pay. More quietness in work-rooms. Less. 
use of tobacco in work-room by male employes. 
Watcu Maxsr, Canton, Ohio. 


I do really think that our board is too high for the wages we get. My work is 
rather hard for my body ; inspecting, counting and keeping track of all the finished) 
»and unfinished work, brass, gold and steel screws, which bothers my head quite a 
little. It has made my eyes very weak. And half of the time I have to help pay 
my sister’s board, and always have to help her buy her clothes, and my own turn-a- 
about-each week. She works by the piece, and makes from three to five dollars, and 
she has made six once or twice. But waat’s that to live on? Girls need as much ag 
.a man for clothes, but not for spending money. I would be satisfied if I could get. 
$1.50 per day, or nine or ten dollars a week. I could live nicely on that, and my sis- 
ter the same. I hope by my writing this it will not cause me trouble with the com- 
pany, for if they take the notion they might discharge me. Then I would be into 
no end of trouble; no place to go, nor no work. I have bad to work ever since my 
Dares mother died, and pay doctor bills and board. Have worked when I could hardly 
hold up my head. 
| | WatcH Maker, Canton, Ohio. 


fe ay As long as we that have no homes have got to compete with girls that havea 
: home and no board to pay, so long will we have to work forstarvation wages. That 
BBS girl don’t live or never was born who can live, or even exist, on $2.50 per week, when 
she has to pay her board, rent of room, etc., out of that paltry sum, unless she first 
finds a place after she gets through her day’s work where she can do the family 
washing, scrubbing, ete., for her board. 


- I have failed as yet to fill cut this blank, and will do so now by making a few 
remarks, First, why not give girls as much for their work as men, as it costs them 
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just as much in every respect? Second, as much depends upon women thiehe dave 5 
in every instance; for one, say a man may be married and will not support his © Lote 
family, certainly some one will have to do so, and the women will have to see to it. gouty 
Third, if some of our able house keepers would treat hired help as they should,and __ 

give them fair wages, girls would not think as much of going to work in a factory or © 
workshop. Fourth, much depends upon a girl’s health and strength, as for instance, : 
myself. I am not able to be on my feet all day, and therefore I have toearnaliy- __ 
ing by working in the Hampden factory, now in the springing department, upon bee. 

ing transferred from the office of finishing department. This is all I can say. 


Canton, OuIO. 


4 


As I have been employed in this factory four months, I think I make very small 
wages. Who can support themselves on $3.00 a week? Some ladiesinthefactory 
get very good wages. Others get scarcely enough to keep them. I worked two 
months for $1.75 a week, and two months for $3.00, WhenI have paid my board — 
there is nothing left. at 


In regard te complaining about our work, it is not exactly necessary for myself, 
but for many others employed therein. For instance, the girls of a younger class; 
to tell the truth, some are mere babes and have no education at all—they work 
there; well, they are paid from ten to fifteen and seventeen and one-half cents a 
hundred for rolling cigars and ten cents for bunching same. They all get only 
eighteen cents for bunching. When girls who roll for this price are any wrap- 
pers short, that is, if they don’t get the amount out of a book of wrappers that the 
dogs says is in a book, why they dock these girls as high as two and one-half cents 
off each hundred. Now I don’t think it right for any firm to take a part of earned 
wages, and of course, these girls working for this hurts us also in this way. If work 
is not plenty, these girls will work for this price and they get the work thatistobe —__ 
done and we can go home, as they can do the same work as good as we and for less 
money. This is all at present for complaint. : 

MANSFIELD. © 


[ do not know of any thing that would improve our condition at work unless it 
would be higher wages. As it is we do not get enough to board and clothe ourselves 
properly. By we I do not refer particularly to myself but to many other poorly paid ne 
girls in theshop. A great number get but $3.00 per week and then have work only 
six months in a year—this makes their average $1.50 per week—and it is impasse 
for any girl to live on that. 

MANSFIELD. 


* 


Phere could be no room for any suggestions or remarks about our work if it — 
were not for the low wages paid. A gir! can not get work in this factory, nor infact, 
in any of the suspender factories in the city, without bringing a good recommenda- __ 
tion as to character, ete., yet the wages paid are much lower than is paid in any _ 
factory—take for example the cigar factories—there the girls make from $4.00 to 
to. $9.00 per week, but there are s» many girls in the city that must work and are 
obliged to take the wages offered by employers. 


MANSFIELD. — 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES IN OHIO DURING THE YEAR BEGIN- 
NING NOVEMBER 16, 1888, AND ENDING NOVEM- 
BER 16, 1889, THE CAUSE AND NUM- 
BER OF MEN ENGAGED. 


ToLEDO, Ox10, September 16, 1889. 
The freight handlers, tally-men and checkers to the number of two hundred at 
the L. 5. & M.S. R. R. transfer and freight houses in this city struck on the above date. 
The freight handlers demand double pay for Sunday, and the tally-men and checkers, 
pay forover-work. Agent Stowe conceded the demand of the tally-men and checkers, 
but they refused to go to work with new freight handlers. 


October 23, 1889. 

Between 600 and 700 miners employed in the fotr mines operated by the Co- 
lumbus and Hockiag Coal and Iron Company in the Hocking Valley went on astrike. 
The striking miners are affiliated with the National Progressive Union of miners and 
miners laborers. Between 300 and 400 miners belonging to the rival organization, N. T. 
A. 135, K. of L., remain at work. The Progressive Union miners first went out at Long- 
streth. The strike at the three remaining mines was inaugurated by the adoption of 
the following resolution at a mass meeting of the Progressive Union miners at New 
Straitsville: Resolved, that we, the members of the National Progressive Union 
working under the employment of the Columbus & Hocking Goal and Iron Com- 
pany, reluse to work any longer until our organization is recognized by said com- 
pany and the check-off for all the expenses of the mine granted t> us as before 
May 1, 1882. It being understood that we do not ask the company to check off any 
miners or mine laborers unless by their own express desire. 


SHAWNEE, OurI0, November 11, 1889. 

All the miners and employes of the Upson and Whip-poor-will mines are out 
to-day, refusing to work on account of not getting their pay Saturday. Sunday was 
really pay day, but they usually pay on the 9th. In this case, failing to do so, the 
men struck until they would receive their pay. 


Monpay Station, November 11, 1889. 


About twenty-five miners, Knights of Labor, quit work Saturday at Somer’s Coal 
Company mine on account of being checked off by the Progressive Union men, who 


~ are in the majority at that mine. 


CLEVELAND OuxI0, December 4, 1888, 
One hundred dock hands went on strike. Cause, reduction of wages. 


Beviairk, Oxnro, December 6, 1888. 


Three hundred miners employed at Robinson’s mines, struck against a twelve 
cent reduction. 


capable of hauling is cars of freight, while those replaced : could only ies 
Se dan Each crew claimed an extra man to do the ‘ohce Demand refused 


put) 


“ 


Lae 88! 
The strike of the Windsor glass-workers for an Lavon of wages, which he 


es The refusal of Robert George and James Donaldson, Banning in ue ‘Bella 
Steel Works to join the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
the refusal of the company to discharge them, caused a strike last evening. 
three hundred and fifty men are idle. 


better paid than those in larger cities ‘The result is eee 
trades. fe : 
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Vest making is better paid than pants making, wages seldom fall- 
ing below $3.00 per week for any part of the work, and often reaching 
$7.00. The lowest wages paid fur pants making is that paid to children, 
who press seams and do any odd jobs that are to be done about the 
‘workshops. The highest is $6.00,and generally but two or three in a 
workshop employing from twenty-five to thirty hands, receive this sum. 
These do the final pressing and shaping and pronounce the garment 
ready for the market. These figures are quoted not from custom work 
nor from individual shops, but from the general sum of that class of 
work known as shop work. Thisis the making of pants and vests which 
are sold on the market ready made. Exact figures are not attainable, 
but it is highly probable that far more womer are engaged in this in- 
dustry than in any other, although the fact is well established that 
lower wages are paid in this than in any other industry, 

The fact that thousands of pairs of pants are being made daily at 

ne rate of sixteen cents per pair and overalls at four and five cents, has 
-ecome too well known to admit of a doubt or denial. This sixteen 
cents is divided between three, sometimes four women, who do different 
parts of the work, and it is absolutely true that hundreds of these 
women are liviny all the time just far enough removed from the point 
of starvation to exist and work. A few days’ sickness will at any time 
throw them upon the charity of the city and in fact many of them are 
forced to receive charity while still at work. 

Surely something is wrong—but what? A sweeping answer would 
be ‘‘the entire system,” and it would not be far from correct. The manu- 
facturer will say that he can not do any better for the woman than he 
does do, and he will submit an array of figures that will seem to sub- 
stantiate his statement. He will show that the building in which 
he does business costs him $5,000 or $6,000 per year rent, that his travel- 
ing salesman costs him $2,000 per year and expenses which will average 
from $5.00 to $7.00 every day ; that he has to carry a heavy insurance on 
his goods, that he has to pay his cutter from $500 to $800 per year, and 
his foreman about the same sum, and that the expenses added to the cost | 
of the raw materials used, and allowing but a moderate margin for him- 
self leaves not a cent more to be paid to the women who make up the 
goods. But the question then arises, why is there such wide discrim- 
ination between the wages paid to the salesman, cutter and foreman 
and that paid to the women who have the hardest part of the work to 
do? That it is the difference between the skilled and unskilled will 
not wholly answer the question, since on some grade of material the 
work is expected to be done so well that but little difference will be 
noticeable between the shop-made article and the same material in reg- 
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ular custom work. Every row of stitching upon the custom-made : 4 
garment must be duplicated upon the better grades of shop work, The 
pressing and shaping must be the same, and the button holes must be 


worked, hence the women doing this work must be skilled. 


The manufacturers’ profit in the business must be largely an un- 


known quantity, since so many other things enter into the cost of pro- 
duction that can not be adequately reckoned; but observation shows but 
very few in the business who do not succeed, at least to the extent. of | 


making a good comfortable living for themselves, while a goodly number — 


actually grow rich. So it may be concluded that the unequal division 
of the profits of labor is one great factor in holding woman’s wages 
down to the starvation point. 

But there is another element that enters from both sides and it: 
affects alike disastrously both the labor and capital invested, and 
that is competition. The large manufacturer, who has plenty of 


space and machinery, hires his employes mostly by the week and pays = 


small wages. He buys in large quantities and is not compelled to force 
his goods upon the market.. Smaller concerns that have not these ad- 
vantages are obliged to compete with him, and must follow in his lead 
and thus competition enters through capital. 


And this is not all. There is also a constant influx of convict con- — 
tract labor upon the market, which is secretly being made use of by — 


some manufacturers, against which the manufacturer employing free 
labor can not compete upon equal grounds. 

On the other hand the competition among the workers thamvelwee 
is fierce and terrible. With starvation staring them in the face and 


thousands of idle ones. waiting for a chance to earn the meager pittance — 


rather than descend to lives of utter abandonment, they work or 
and on becoming poorer and more hopeless year by year, yet can not 
raise a protest. } 

: One reason attributed for the very low wages paid to this trade is 

that hundreds of women who do not have to be self-supporting, do this 


work simply for pin-money. There is doubtless much truth in this, - ee 
and the natural tendency is of course to decrease wages below the life. 


limit. These women do not depend upon it, hence do not realize, or if 


realizing do not care how much suffering it entails upon other less for- 


tunate ones who do depend upon it for an honest living. 


Too much can not be said in condemnation of this system, cade 


great effort should be made to show up the matter in its true light to 
those who are so largely responsible for this deplorable state of affairs, 
But although great importance should be attached to this matter of 


unjust competition among the workers themselves, yet inasmuch as Cy 
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investigation shows no great amount of over-production in this line, 
this can not be said to be the only nor even the greatest cause of the 
appalling depression that exists. 

This business is almost wholly done under the contract system. 


' That is, one person takes a large amount of goods that-have previously 


been cut into pants, hires others to do the work, and shares her pay with 
them. For instance, on work worth $16.00 per hundred, equivalent of 
course to 16 cents per pair, the contractor pays to the machine hand 
five cents, to the finisher five cents, the same to the presser, and has one 
cent left for herself. . Sometimes the contractors pay their employes in 
weekly wages, and in cases where the employes are experts, and accom- 
plish a great deal of work, there is a little more for the contractor. But 
all outside expenses are borne by the contractor, such as expressage on 
goods fron: the house that furnishes the work to the workshops, oil for 
machines, charcoal for pressing, and in many instances, thread, when 
the supply—which is always scant—is exhausted before the work is 
done. The contractor is responsible to the manufacturer for every thing. 
And right here a question arises. Why is the man who simply con- 
tracts with some one else to produce the finished work, who does no part 
towards production or making himself, and who never even sees the 
work from the time it is in the raw material until it is made up, and 


ready for the market, called the ‘‘ manufacturer,’ while she who has 


nothing to do with the making of the contract, other than to take what 
he gives her at his own figures, is called the ‘‘contractor?” Is not this 
very much like a perversion of terms? 

There has never been any kind of organization among the tailor- 
esses in Cincinnati, and most of them seem to stand in mortal terror of 
any thing that they imagine could lose them their positions. Such is 
the true condition of affairs in that city, and what is true of Cincinnati 
is true of all other cities. 

The solution is hardly within the province of this report, but it 
hardly seems probable that any reform less radical than an entire 
change of system can efficiently raise the industry to the level of other 
industries, or materially better the condition of those sewing women. 


DOMESTICS. 


Three of the most significant questions upon the blanks sent out 
by this Bureau for the investigation of woman’s work and wages, were: 

“Do you make more than you could at house work?” 

‘Have you any objections to house work ?” 

“ If so, what ?” 


, Lai yagi ee 
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a negative answer, while the nies or shoes fibter earning ‘from 
to $9.00 per week, answered in the affirmative, i | i 
To the bean question the answers were very largely affirmative # 


i : est paid industries. Universally, the better peeays os. Be : x 
| ing girls jeri to house work as a business. um 


placed them. 
“TI do not object to earning my living,” said one, who eo 
sentiments of all, “but I do object to being any body’s servant,” 
In sending out these questions I had the object in view of answe 
with facts and figures the questions so often asked, why good. domes ties : 
were so hard to procure, A general opinion, seems to aiid too, bs shat 


nae are so interwoven with hee great, Kootal siaeouuahe qu 
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:as hardly to come within the scope of this report, but there is one great 

aN cause that is quite pertinent to this question and can have no bearing 

‘upon any other, and that 7s the lack of system in the business itself. There 

is not another business in the world so utterly unorganized. A laun- 

dress who can iron a shirt well in one laundry can do the same in any 

other laundry. A shoe-stitcher in one shop can stitch shoes in any 

other shop, no matter whose itis. A tailoress who can make a pair of 

) pants in Cincinnati can make a pair on the other side of the ocean just 

’ as well. But the hired girl who might please one family in every 

| respect might not be able to stay twenty-four hours in the employ of the 

family next door. Evidently this is because there is no system about 

the work. While laundrying, and tailoring, and shoe-stitching are 

trades that can be learned, and when once learned can be operated very 

much the same the world over, housekeeping is not a trade, and has no 

-established rules by which it can be done. There are just as many dif- 

* ferent ways of doing housework as there are housekeepers, and each and 

~ every housekeeper is perfectly certain that her way is the only right 

; ‘way. Hence a girl doing housework for a living must learn her busi- 

ness over just as many different times as she enters different households. 

‘She soon learns, too, that she must study not only the personal tastes 

-and habits of the family, but she must also accommodate herself to the 

financial status of her employers. She must be financier enough to 

know just how to manage the family exchequer so as to make both 

ends meet, in which excellent trait it matters not if she is in some cases 
superior to her master and mistress. 

Other trades are taught to girls who enter them for the purpose of 
making a living by them—housekeeping is not. There seems to be an 
‘idea prevalent that woman some how inherits a knowledge of house 
work, that it comes to her by instinct or intuition, or in some other 
mysterious manner. But while there may be some truth in this, yet it 
is very evident it will not dotodependupon. The perfect solution of the 
: hired girl problem will hardly be reached until other social and economic 
\ problems upon which it largely depends are also solved ; but a very great 
: improvement over existing conditions might be reached by systematizing 

the art of housekeeping. Thiscould probably be done through the estab- 
lishment of free training schools for girls, where housekeeping in all its 
different branches could be taught as thoroughly as book-keeping and 
many other arts are now taught. 
This would be a new field for philanthropists, and one that could not 
+ but give promise of good results. These schools should be open to both 
rich and poor, the rich paying for instructions, the poor receiving them 
free, and so conducted that none but those in charge could know who 
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paid and who did not. This would give the school a higher tone ‘than eon 
it could haye as a purely charitable isntitution. a 

It should employ the ablest instructors, and diplomas or certificates eens 
of proficiency should be granted to pupils finishing a course therein, the  —_— 
diploma or certificate to be recognized by employers the same as now ae 
done in the case of school teachers and doctors. In this way the entire 
business of housekeeping could be placed upon a higher plane, and then, 
as a natural consequence, it would attract a more intelligent classof 
working girls into it, and many of the ills now complained of by both eee 
mistress and maid would disappear. as 


SHOE GIRLS. 


In the report of this Bureau for 1887, the following quotation is 
found : | 

“Shoe-fitters are a happy lotof girls. In the busy season they make 
$1.50 a day. In the dull season, they average it up at about 50 cents a 
day. Working women elsewhere can find an example worth following 
in the shoe trade of Cincinnati.” Just above this statement in the 
report is another that in fact explains why the shoe girls were at that 
time a “happy lot.” a 

The shoemakers is the best organized trade in the city. Four 
thousand six hundred persons are employed in this industry at fair 
wages. The Knightsof Labor take the lead, controlling the trade. The 
scale of wages is fixed by arbitration. * * * * The organization 
regulates the employment, so that in dull seasons the work is divided 
among all, and not SA out toa favored few, as is the case in some 
trades.” ’ 

In 1887 there was probably no other trade throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States better, organized than the shoe 
trade of Cincinnati, the Hannah Powderly Assembly alone at that time - | 
numbering 1,025 members. This Assembly was composed entirely of e = 
women and girls doing that branch of the business known as “ fitting,” 
and was so named in honor of the wife of General Master Workman _ 
Powderly. They had at that time, their bill of wages, which was vir-’ _ 
tually an agreement entered into by both employer and employe, plac- 
ing a certain figure upon each class of work. By this means those 
who had their labor to sell, had a voice in fixing the price to be received 
for it, and those who purchased labor, procured it just as they did all 
other commodities that entered into their business of manufacturing, | 
by agreeing with those who had it to sell, uponits price. 

This was fair and equitable to all concerned. Both manuiackaa 
and artisan prospered. From the minds of both all anxiety was re- _ 
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\ 
moved. The manufacturer had no fear of a strike, the artisan no fear 
of a lockout. But strange as it may appear, both strike and lockout 
did occur, just at a time when organization seemed to afford a perfect 


- bulwark of protection, and all felt secure from sudden disaster, and now 


we must record the utter downfall and demoralization of that once mag- 
nificent Assembly. Not that the name of Hannah Powderly Assembly 
has passed entirely into the shades of oblivion, for a little band of the 
brightest, best and most faithful of its members still hold their charter, 
and, amid trials and discouragements that would try men’s souls, work 


_ on with the hope that some time the old days may return. Too much 


credit can not be given these noble women who have stood so firmly by 
their principles, seeking only the betterment of the condition of their 
unfortunate sisters. But this Assembly, though nobler and wiser and 
better for all the trials through which it has passed, has lived to see it- 
self shorn of all power and prestige—its membership divided and scat- 
tered, and its voice no longer heard in arbitration. 

The report for 1887 says the girls made $1.50 per day, but in truth 
it was no rare occurrence in those days for good hands to make double 
that amount. Since the breaking up of their organization which oc- 
curred early in 1888, wages have gone steadily downward, and many 
new systems have been introduced that have had a tendency to reduce 
wages. For instance, new machines have been put into many shops, 
and the girls using them have had a certainsum taken each week from 
their legitimate earnings for the privilege of using the new machines. 
But when this has gone on until the machinesare paid for, the old wages 
are not restored to the girls, but the reduction still continues and the 
manufacturer is that much ahead besides, of course, owning the ma- 
chines which he has bought with money that rightfully belonged to 
the girls. 

The weekly wage system has largely superseded the piece‘work 
system, and many who formerly made good wages by the piece-work 
system have been put on week work and heavily tasked. Children 
have been taken into many departments where only skilled artisans 
were before employed. Many new hands have been taken in, and old 
ones compelled to teach them their art, and thus more labor is thrown 
on the market, which in itself has a tendency to reduce wages, and hold 
the artisan in subjection. 

Systems of fining are generally in vogue, sometimes for the most 
trivial things. A moment of time lost is charged up against the em- 
ploye far in excess of the amount paid for the same time when at work. 

A few months ago in one of the large shops of Cincinnati a num- 
ber of little girls were put to work on tacking machines and tacked a. 


Pooueand pairs a day, when ine coe number before oq) li 
‘one had been less than six hundred. “is ee 

The average wages of the girls at this time are not ‘more 1 
what they were when thereport of 1887 was written. Where it Ww: 
none dare conjecture. Very little effort is being made among the worke 
in the direction of reorganization, and although other organizati ns be- 
side the K. of L. have sought to gain a foothold among the demoralize 
forces of the shoe workers, their success has been no better, | 
_ Without ying to cae all the causes that led to the aiee 


credit an gaining them all the power and prestige they then ee io | 
and the over-riding of all agreements even of their own making. A daa 
Experience has Peet dearly bought by the shoemakers of 


ment of women is concerned. ist. The este of Tabor. are me ‘ 
2d. The remuneration is too small. 3d. adam « are ‘no W 


day. There is no Liens regulating the Huts of labor. 
work that comes in alone governs the length of time requirec 
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and do it. The remuneration is too small, ecause for all pen extra he 
work there is noextra pay. Of course those hal Pee work are ; 


pay whatever for over nee 3 
Wages range from $5.00 to 87. 00 per week, 
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and thus all accept what they consider the inevitable. But ven- 
tilation is not impossible, if natural laws are strictly adhered 
to. To ventilate, the air must pass both in and out, and to do this 
would necessitate openings in at least two sides of the building, oppo- 
site sides being always preferable. These openings should be at the 
top near the ceiling, and would thus have a tendency to carry off par- 
ticles of dust or dirt which naturally rise where there is a current of 
air. Hence a thorough ventilation of the ironing room must havea 
tendency to carry off the flying particles of misplaced matter, rather 
than to carry them in. 

The attention of the Inspector of Workshops and Factories is re- 
spectfully called to this matter, with the recommendation that it be 
made a subject of early investigation. 

The extreme heat in the ironing room before spoken of, which is 
at all seasons of the year oppressive, and in the summer time intensely 
go, and which is caused by the large furnaces used for heating the irons, 
could be largely prevented by the inclosure of the furnace within thick 
wooden walls. This could easily be done, as the furnaces are usually 
placed in the center of, the large room, so as to be easily accessible from 
either side of the room where the ironers stand. In some places they have 
a sort of inclosure of sheet iron, which no doubt is of some assistance 
but which, it is but reasonable to suppose, must become greatly heated. 
A solid wall, reaching from floor to ceiling, and provided with self-clos- 

-ing doors would certainly prevent the outer portions of the room, where 
the girls must stand to work, from becoming £0 intensely hot, and this, 
- with the ventilation recommended, would greatly improve the condi- 
tion of the girlsat work. In some departments the sanitary conditions 
are not good, 
. In the washing room tubs and pipes are some times allowed to leak, 
and dripping clothes are carried over the floor in receptacles that do not 
hold the water or are allowed to overflow, and consequently the floor 
is very wet a great deal of the time. In winter it sometimes freezes 
and the floor is covered with ice. The girls in that department must 
always be provided with two pairs of shoes, because they can not go on 
the street in the same shoes they wear in the laundry. A small outlay ~ 
on the part of employers in necessary repairs, and a Jittle care on 
the part of employes to prevent the spilling of water on the floor, would 
easily remedy this evil. . 

There is too much difference between the wages paid to men and 
women, although the competition is so small that it is hardly worthy 
of mention. Very few men are engaged in the business, except in the 
lighter part of it, such as driving, delivery, keeping books or acting as. 
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foremen, In the first none but men are employed, and in the lack two oe 
only avery few areever found. Where women are employed their wages — a 
do not exceed one-half of the amount paid to men for the same work. _ 

A Cincinnati laundry man runs an establishment at the city work- __ 
house, under the convict contract system, paying the city about fifteen 
cents per day for each convict employed. - 


OTHER SHOPWORK. 


SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR, 


On a par with shop tailoring in point of wages are other branches 
of shopwork, such as the making of shirts and underwear for men, and 
skirts, wrappers, aprons, bonnets, etc,, for women. : 

In point of wages only is this work on a par with tailoring. The - 
work is not so laborious, the skill required not near so great, nor the 
work so particular since the trade it.is expected to reach is of the 
cheapest order, Shirts are made at from fifty to eighty cents per dozen. 
The fifty-cent grade are of outing, a material which is soft and easily 
worked. A few years ago shirts of this kind were made the quickest 
and easiest way—one row of stitching completed each seam, and once 
around the cuffs and collar finished them. But at last some of the big 
manufacturing houses of our city, in order to make their goods a little 
- more salable than those of their neighbors, and who had most of the work — 
done by week workers at very nominal salaries, began to fell the seam 
inside, and put on two rows of stitching, where one had been before. 
This, of course, doubles the work, but the manufacturer giving it out 
can not afford to pay any more for it, since the article made by the big 
manufacturer sells for the same it did before. Hence if doubling the 
work without increasing the pay is equivalent to a reduction in wages, 
it should be recorded that wages in this line of productive industry cag! 
have decreased at least forty per cent. in the last two or three years. cee : 

The grade for which eighty cents per dozen is paid is of cheviob — 
and has plaited bosoms. This work is seldom if ever subdivided, The 
seamstress who takes it from th3 shop finishes it complete, presses and 
returns it tothe shop. She pays all expenses of transportation be- 
tween the house and her home. Women doing this work generally 
average from fifteen to eighteen hours work per day. ro 

Other branches of shopwork run about as follows: The regular ~ 
price for making wrappers, including cutting, is 25 cents. The amount a 
of material allowed to each garment is nine yards. This is measured off 
to the seamstress, who furnishes patterns, cuts, makes and returns the 
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finished garment. Where the house gives out the material already cut, 
124 to 15 cents is the price allowed for making. Waists for little boys 
are made for sixty-five cents per dozen, a fraction over five cents each. 
These have generally plaited fronts and inside belts upon which the 
buttons are sewed. There are from seven to ten button-holes to work 
and fourteen or sixteen buttons to sew on. Sun bonnets are made for 
$1.00 per dozen ; drawers sixty to seventy cents per dozen, and under- 
shirts fifty cents per dozen. 


TQ BETTER THE CONDITION OF WJRKING WOMEN. 


It is hard to tell what would be best for the working women just at 
this time. There is probably very little that can be done for them 
independently, they being but a part of the great industrial machine. 

Some changes in the workshops can be made that will at least 
make their toil pleasanter, but as they suffer from so many different 
causes, it can not be expected that their condition as a class will be 
materially affected or bettered until the system3 under which they labor 


_ have passed through a radical change. 


Working women, even more than working men, suffer because of 
long hours of labor. Generally speaking, they work many more hours 
every day than men, because after the day in the workshops is ended 
many of them must be occupied with household cares, while men may 


rest. Ten hours a day to at least one-third of the working women means 


oftener fifteen. Women, more than men, suffer from low wages, for 
with a very few exceptions women do not receive more than from one 
to two-thirds as much for the same work, even where the same amount 
of skill is required. This is univerégally true of all, from school teachers 
down to scrub women. Women are usually held in greater subjection 
than men, and are often compelled by their necessity to brook insults 
that never come to the lot of working men. Another reason why the 
lotvof working women is more pitiable than that of their brothers, is 
because their natures crave the quiet house life, while their necessities 
drive them out. 

Organization may or may not be a benefit to them financially, but 
one thing very noticeable in Cincinnati is, that those who are or have 
been in organizations are, as a general rule, far more intelligent than 
those who have never been. 


OTHER CLASSES. 


It is said that very many of the restaurant girls of our large cities 
divide their time between the restaurant and the hospital. It is not 
definitely known how nearly correct this statement is, but investigation 
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shows that there is at least a foundation for it, in iruth. There are few 5 
other occupations that rcquire as long hours uniformly. Some others, 
as for instance, the laundries, require long hours when there is a sion Uh 
amount of work to be done, but the restaurants require long hours at all 
times. The shortest time allowed any where is twelve hours, and this is. 
principally in places that keep open all night, and have a day force and — 
a night force. In most of the restaurants where they keep open only 
until ten or eleven o’cock, the girls put in from 14 to 16 hours. 

The lot of the restaurant girl is generally a hard one. Not only is 
hard manual labor required of her, but she must also carry in her mind 
half a dozen different orders or more at a time, and make no mistakes, 
upon peril of fine and reprimand, if not loss of situation. She is con- 
stantly under the watclful eye of her employer; and in no other busi- 
ness is the opportunity to tyrannize over employes so great as in this, — oe 
If a dish is broken she is fined for it, but xot allowed to replace it. If & 
cook or employer want to swear at her, she has no recourse but to take it. — 
In a Cincinnati restaurant recently, a girl of fifteen or sixteen was re- 
quired to lift a tub about half full of water upon the table. The cook 
—a man—stood by and looked on while she strained every nerve to lift 
the heavy load. At last, after several failures, she succeeded in lifting — : 
it to the table’s edge, where it struck and fell to the floor, The cook at 
sight of this poured forth a volley of oaths and imprecations, and would: 
have struck the girl, had not another, at the risk of losing her position, — 
interfered and prevented the blow. In this.case the cook was to blame 
all the way through. In the first place, there was no necessity what- 
ever for filling the tub before it was lifted to the table. Butevenif 
there had been, there was male help in the house who could have done 
the lifting, or the cook himself might have done it. Such white ~ 
slave drivers should be made to know that even working girls ane 
have some rights that they should be bound to respect—the right to ee: 
health and decent treatment. Two weeks later this girl had left the 
restaurant ‘‘on account of sickness.” . 

Perhaps there may be truth in the report that they divide noe 
time between the hospital and the restaurant. Wages average from‘ 
$2.50 to $3.00 per week. 

Much has been said about enforcement of the law requiring seats to. 
be furnished sales-ladies, but nothing in particular accompli-hed. Some 
stores furnish them and somedo not, and the sales-ladies themselves are. 
afraid to complain for fear of losing their positions. 

Wages range from $2.00 to $6.00 per week, the general average . 
being from $3.00 to $4.00. ee 


4 ‘ 
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Hours of labor vary in different establishments, but the average is 
ten hours per day. Some places close at one o’clock on Saturday, others 


keep open until ten. The system of fining prevails to some extent in 
all our cities. 


STRIKES, LOCKOUTS AND OPINIONS. 


able to present, ahs some degree of accuracy, some impor te 
strikes and lockouts occuring in Ohio from 1881 to 1889 inclu ] 
in this Tam disappointed. A few of the tables. could be adie 


rendered unintelligible. I could turn these over to my success ) 
find that I have no successor, and that the filing of this report 1 : 
the final act performed by any official, under the law creat 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor. A new bureau, the Bureau of 
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es Str: I desire to obtain an expression of ‘opinion: from workir 
business: men upon fhe: following apeeens Dua are of vital inte 
given, of ii State: | | 
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Foreign Immigration. 

Eight-Hour Work Day. 

Labor Saving Machinery. 

Organization of Labor. 

Taxation. 

Labor Legislation. 

Co-operation. 

Arbitration as a means of settling trades disputes. 


WAIAMTE ODS 


Will you please write out your own views, in brief, upon the question which 
you deem the most essential in the solution of the labor problem, and also upon 
each or any of the remaining ones, if you so desire, and forward the same to me, giv- 
ing your occupation or trade. ; 

Your name will not be made public without your consent. 

Respectfully, 
A. D. Fasszrr, Commiasioner. 


In response to this circular the following letters have been received : 


OPINIONS FROM WORKING MEN UPON THE QUESTIONS THEY DEEMED 


THE MOST ESSENTIAL IN THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Hon. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner : 


Dear Str: Your circular is before me. I feel considerabiy interested in the 
various subjects therein presented, and you can use them as you deem best. 

Ist... Foreign immigration. I do not object to any one coming here who does 
so with the honest intention of becoming a citizen, and making this country his 
‘future home. But the Dago, Hungarian, Pole, Swede, or any other nationality who 
come here for the express purpose of demoralizing any branch of our industries, and 
in a few years leaving for their own shores, I would deal with them the same as with 
the Chinese. 

2d. Hight-hour work day. 

The proper use of the eight-hour law in all branches of labor where it is prac- 


tical, I fully believe. would be a blessing to our honest idle men and women. I 


would say that in the effort of May 1, 1890, in order to establish it successfully, all 
classes of labor adopting the eight-hour day, should accept the wages accordingly, 
rather than to make a failure, as in 1886. Butl regret that the laboring masses are, 


-or should be compelled to resort to the barbarous method of striking. I believe our 


National legislative bodies ought to so amend the Constitution of the United States, 
and our State Constitution also, so that an act of legislation would settle this much 
discussed question, and come to eight-hour work day, as in the past. Shorten the 
day, and make room for the thousands of idle men and women, I consider a panacea 
for many of our labor troubles. 

3d. Labor-saving machinery. 

I have no desire to in any way hinder the ivonuee genius of man, providing 


the wage-worker can get the benefit of each piece of the machinery. Although at 
the same time realizing the fact that the displacement of hand labor by machinery 


has for the time a demoralizing effect. 
Ath. Organization oflabor. 

On this subject volumes can be written. In brief, I believe that it is essential 
and necessary for labor in all its branches to be organized. And that said organiza- 


tions should transact their business on business principles. I believe that all wage- 


workers’ organizations should be open to the eye of the public. In brief, Lam 
opposed to secret conclaves of working men or women. 
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5th. Taxation. 

I believe in honest taxation, but do not believe that the small freehold cottager 
should pay more than the millionaire, because he allows his acres to lay unimproved, 
waiting for a boom in real estate, and dispose of said acres, or lots, at fabulous sums, — : 
and neither township, county nor State receive one cent. I also believe in an income 


tax. Not to be burdensome on any class, but would favor a per cent. tax on incomes- ne . 


as low as $500.00 per annum, 

6th. Labor legislation. : 

Give us a stringent law, with penalties strong enough to be effectual in sup- 
pressing the accursed evil of child labor in our shops, factories and mines. | 

For the better management of our mines, give us an examining board of mining 
experts for the examination of mine bosses, managers and mine superintendents, — 
Also a board for examination of mine inspectors and assistants. Also alaw provid- — 
ing for the granting of a license to all engineers in the State of Ohio who may be 
engaged at mines, workshops and factories. 

Alaw forbidding any mining or manufacturing company having a store in 
connection with their mine, furnace, glass works, rolling mill, pottery, or any manu- 
facturing establishment, as it is a curse to the working man or woman, and a great. 
injury and hindrance to those who may or wish to invest their money in mercantile 
or other business, wherever any of these public works are located, and is the result. — 
of many failures of business men who have gone to such places or localities for the — 
purpose of carrying on a legitimate business, because in most such instances said 
companies are in the habit of issuing scrip or checks for the use of their employes, — 
good only at their stores, and eventually said checks or scrip becomes a circulating 
medium at a large discount to those who receive said checks or serip for their 
labor. And said scrip or checks are used in lieu of cash by a class of people who — 
locate at or near such places to deal traffics in the liquor business, (saloonists), who. 
take said checks or scrip at a heavy discount from those who deal with them. 

7th. Co-operation. 

This is a wide subject. I will pass it. 

8th. Arbitration as a means of settling trades’ disputes. 

I believe in voluntary arbitration. Do not approve of compulsory arbitration. — 
Will say that the Ryan law is practically a dead letter, and is not in operation in — 
the State cf Ohio. I, as a member of the National Progressive Union of Miners ae 
Mine Laborers, am pledged to its settling of trade disputes by arbitration. - 

Yours Respectfully, 
ALEX. JOHNSON, 
Nelsonville, Ohio. — 


Mixeo Junctioy, Ox10. 


x 


Hon. A. D. Fassett : 

In answer to yours of a former date requesting opinions of working men on 
questions most affecting the interests of said class, the following is resp sub-: 
mitted : 

Ist. Foreign immigration should be restricted to a degree that will make it | 
healthy, debarring paupers entirely, and labor (skilled or unskilled) under contract. 
upon which a very deficient law now exists. 

2d. EKight-hour work day would be very beneficial to lgbor in all of its multi-- 
farious branches. Hight hours for work, eight hours for recreation and education, 
and eight hours for rest, but can not be attained until enacted so by the general © 
government and States thereof, and placed in effect in departments of same. 

3d. Labor saving machinery is the result of science and skill, and in lieu of 
those who lose their employment through the advent of devices of this character,,. 
are replaced by an equal number of skilled mechanics in the manufacture of such. 


y pane es Ran 
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machinery. An objector to the advancement of science in this the age of machinery, 


is a barnacle hanging to the ship of progress. 

4th. Organization of labor is essential to maintain a living standard of wages 
and in various public works which are in operation but four to six months in the 
year. Mechanics are compelled to combat a reduction of wages during the remain- 
ing months, who, without organization would be forced to the wall, which to-day is 
the deplorable state of the cut-nail makers of the Ohio Valley. 

5th. Taxation. The theory of Henry George that a fair rental in taxation will 
more equally divide the wealth of this country is a good solution of this question, 

6th. Labor organization. We now have a great surplus, and the easiest way to 
remedy this, the greatest evil labor has to contend with, will be the repeal of all 
statutes on labor in toto, and the enactment of new laws which will be less ambigu- 
ous, from the great fact of the less number of the acts. And with the enactment of 
such new legislation the particular outlining of what shall constitute a violation of 
each section, with the penalty attached, and the proper construction of the law plainly 
laid down by the champions of the bills to govern courts who may be called upon to 
render opinions under the same, that mistakes can not be made, and there will be 
no reversing of decisions by higher courts. 

7th. Co-operation will never be a success so long a as the government fosters 
monopoly in the existence of trusts and syndicates to control in entirety a certain 
product; for example, the Standard Oil Company, which does not allow smaller con- 
cerns of alike character to exist. There are thousands of others equally dangerous, 
which disallows co-operation in manufacturers. 

8th. Arbitration as a means of settling trades’ disputesis the true method. The 
selection of arbitrators should be specified by law to be men of education and under- 
standing, and capable of Pomiparng. and classifying labor so as to give an equitable 
opinion. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. B. MAXweELt. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, July 22, 1889. 
Hon. A. D, Fasaseti, Commissioner of Labor : 


Dear Siz: Enclosed you will find answers to questions contained in circular 
you sent me. 

Ist. Foreign immigration should be limited. Any body can see that the right 
kind of emigrants are not coming now. 

2d. Eight hours I am in favor of, as that is what is needed all over our State 
and others. 

38d. Labor saving machinery I am in favor of. I can not be against progress. 

4th. I would like to see the single tax on land tried. 

5th. Co-operation I am in favor of. The firm of Proctor & Gamble, soap manu- 
facturers, at Ivorydale, Ohio, near this city, come the nearest, as they have profit- 
sharing every three months, and from what I hear it is a success. 

6th. Arbitration I am in favor of, as I have seen good results. 

7th. Labor legislation. As to the solution of the labor problem, I will say 


shorter hours of labor, as I have noticed in the last six years how men look and live 


working ten hours,and when working less. The change is about like day and night, 
if I can put it in that way. 
What is wanted is eight hours. It will bea God send to working men if they 
get it. Iam in favor of labor legislation. 
Yours respectfully, 
C. A. Rocxwoop, 


; 
i P } 
at 
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| FAIRMOUNT, Cincinnati, 0 
Hon. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner of Labor : He on ac uo 


ae ist. Foreign Immigration. Restrict immigration. Allow mone to come 
those who have been good citizens in their own country. Organ-grinders, b 
peddlers and China peddlers can be of no use in this country. — ae 
9d. Ido not believe in labor saving machinery, as it throws too many out of — 
employment. It does not hurt me directly, but it doesindirectly. A carpente: with 
a son says there is too much machinery in his trade, so sends him to my trade, 
where there is none, and so on with other trades. eet aa 
3d. Eight hours for men and machine will give more men work. Organize labor 
and give us an apprentice law that will compel the employer to teach the boy the 
trade, and arbitration to settle all disputes, so that strikes will be a thing of the past 
Yours very truly, : Wigan es | 


J. H. Kirsy, Plaste 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
Hon. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner of Labor : | a 
Dear Str: Ist. Foreign immigration I think is all right as long as it goes or 
in a just way, and in the interest of this country, put ignorant immigration is injuri 
ous to the people in common, and more 80 in the future tothe country.  — ts ae 
Qa. Eight hours’ work a day we must have, sooner or later, a8 improved. 
machinery at the present working time produces more goods, or a great de 
faster than can be consumed, besides it would be the greatest progress for th 
people in intelligence, morals, habits and health. eee ee 
8d. Labor saving machinery is considered an improvement for the benefit 0 
the people. I am of the opinion if the laboring class would have the power to con 
trol the same it would actually be a blessing to the people. . eaten 
4th. By organization is the only means the laboring class can make thei 
wants felt, and the only way they will ever have justice done to them. It enlightens: 
‘and educates them. Labor organization is the factor that will regenerate and eman 
cipate the working people. ¥ aN aa 
mth. Tax unimproved land the same as land that is improved, and as high as 
possible, on all that is considered luxury. ee 
6th. Labor legislation is the second factor for the working men, and they ought 
to take more interest in the same, as most all their grievances can be rem- 
edied by law, that is if the laws are enforced. But tomy experience most ¢ the 
laws passed for the benefit of labor are hardly ever enforced, or are in such shape 
that they are of no benefit to the people. a PR a 
"th. Co-operation would be the greatest blessing to the laboring class, but my 
opinion is that the people are not yet up to the standard of knowledge and education 
for this great subject. ee Ee bagi 
Sth. This question is a serious one. I think ifa strike lasts any length of time, 
and is a great loss to both sides, and disturbs ‘business to some extent, that arbitr: 
tion would be the best means to settle for the benefit of allconcerned. — 
: Respectfully, | : . Ua aie 


. _ Jacos KREIMES, ee 
President of the Cigar Makers’ Union. 


 Niuss, Oxo. 


ww 


Hon. A. D. Fassett: GU OR hy Lain Che io 
- Dear Sir: Your circular of questions received and contents noted. And in 


‘reply to question Ist I consider the time has come that something should be done 


stop, or at least place a tax upon immigration, and all should be able to read 
constitution of our country in the English language. Aol A Rees EN 
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2d. Hight hours should be a day’s labor in all cases where practicable, giving 
time for education, recreation and rest. We would have more home protection if it 
were so. . 

8a. Labor saving machinery is a blessing to man. 

4th. Labor organizations are proper 

bth. I can not say much upon taxation, only in my own case. I believe it 
should be amended. I am a disabled man from a wound received in the late war. 
Draw $8 per month pension, and it takes a good part of it to pay taxes on my little 
home. I think all having certificates of pensions should be exempt. 

6th. Labor should always be represented. 

"th. ‘Too much envy at present. Educate them up to it by degrees. 

8th. After thirty-three years’ experience in rolling mills I find arbitration does 
not work. It may in some cases. I was on a visit to England last summer, after 
thirty-six years’ absence, being born there. I made it a point to mix with the 
laboring classes, and by strict investigation I found arbitration is all on one side, 
and between that and free trade the men are slaves to their masters, as they call 
them. I assure you, Mr. Fassett, I was glad when I again landed on American soil, 
where we call no man master, and I hope and trust that we never will. 

Yours respectfully, 
EpwARkD WHITEHOUSE. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Hon. A. D. Fassett: - 
Yours of July 23d received, and in answer I would say that I will answer your 
questions as I understand them. 
1st. Foreign immigration should be limited, because we are getting the riff-raff 
of Europe at present. 
9d. Hight-hours’ work-day, yes; because I think it would give every body 
employment. 
34d. Labor saving machinery limited, unless there is a corresponding reduc- 
tion of hours in labor. 
4th., Organization of labor, yes. Each trade for itself, because in union there 
is strength. 
5th. Taxation. The same as at present, except all property should be appraised 
at its market vaiue. I know this should be done as I have been assessor of my 
_ ward for two years. 
6th. Labor legislation, yes. Any thing that benefits labor I am in favor of. 
"th. Co-operation. On this question I have not fully made up my mind to my 
own satisfaction. 
8th. Arbitration as a means of settling trades’ disputes. Yes, as it is the only 
reasonable way of settling a dispute satisfactorily to both sides, and there should be 
justice on both sides. ! 
I remain yours respectfully, 
G. L. KuTHMAN. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 

Deak Sir: 

1st. I am opposed to foreign immigration for the reason that the country is so 
over-flooded with pauper labor. ; ; 

9d. The eight-hour system I am in favor of, because T think it long enough 
for mechanics to labor. 

3d. Labor saving machinery I am opposed to for the reason that it deprives 
men of work. ' 

4th. Organization of labor I am in favor of. It has a tendency to defend and 
protect the laboring man. 
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5th. Co-operation I am in favor of, because it has a tendency to elevate and 
_ build up the working men, and bring mechanics to an equal of manufacturers. _ ae ares 
6th. Arbitration as a means of settling trades’ disputes I am in favor of to nN 
a certain extent. That is, provided that justice be divided on both sides. : 
Very respectfully, 


-W. R. Marrnews. - 


ROSEVILLE, OHIO. 
Hon. A. D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 

Dear SIR: .. 

Ist. There is in my opinion a class of foreign immigration that is a detriment to — 
American industry, and the quicker that each can be adjusted the better for the | 
working masses. 

2d. Eight hours per day is sufficient length of time for man to work. Its adop- 
tion I think would be a hard matter to bring around. J 

3d. The prevailing opinion at one time was that the introduction of mechan- 
ical power to mitigate manual labor was looked upon with disregard, that was the 
lack of intelligence. Now I think the opinion has changed, especially in the 
mining branch of industry where it requires so much manual power for a miner to 
earn a living. I say success to the day when coal will altogether be removed from 
its natural habitation by mechanical aid. Q 

4th. Organization of labor is a grand institution and should be advocated 
to further the interests of all classes of labor. ' 

6th. Labor legislation. I will say the mining department is not up to the 
standard. Political influence shouid not be tolerated in the mining department — 
where the lives of miners are at stake, depending as they do on the ability of the 
mining department for their safety. I say that the State of Ohio should get in line 
with the other States who have instituted boards of examiners and subject all candi- _ 
dates to a rigid examination, then we will have bona-fide evidence of ability, 

Yours truly, 
J. B. Morris. 


Cana Dovsr, Onto. 
Hon. A. D. Fassett: 


Ist. I am opposed to foreign immigration as it is at present. Whilst I am not 
opposed to the honest mechanic migrating here and enjoying all the privileges of an 
American citizen, providing he intends making these United States his home, I am 
bitterly opposed to allowing the scum of Europe being brought here to aid in degrad- 
ing the American mechanic. 

2d. I favor eight hours for a day’s labor, where practicable. 

» 3d. Am greatly in favor of labor organization, as I can see no other way for the 
laboring man to exact his dues from his employers. Individually, you are not felt. 
Collectively, you are a power. 3 : : 
4th. I fevor laws holding capitalists and laborers the same. Both should be _ 
amenable to the same laws. aay 
5th. Arbitration in theory is correct, but my experience shows it to be the 
reverse in practice. I have seen it tested both east and west, and have almost with- at 
out exception seen it work the same way. Could I but talk to you, IthinkI could ©. — 
give good reasons why the laborer is generally left when it comes toa questionof 
arbitration. One prominent reason why the laboring man is generally left is,as you — eh 
are aware, the laboring classes are not educated, and consequently can not put their Se 
case in as good a light as the employer, who has received a good education, andis —_ 
able to color his language so that, although he has not near as good grounds as the | 
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laboring man, the arbitrator will instantly decide that he made the best argument, 
“gonsequently is entitled to the verdict. 


I am, very respectfully, 
E. W. RopeEricxk. 


YounGcstown, OHIO. 
A, D. Fassett: 


... UEAR Sir: Your favor at hand, and would reply in brief. 

Ist. In regard to foreign immigration. I feel that it is detrimental to our inter- 
ests to allow the pauper labor of European countries to come to this country, as it 
overstocks the labor markets, and has a tendency to reduce our wages. Therefore, 
I feel that a restriction should be placed on it. 

2d. Asan iron-worker, working at tonnage rates, should be pleased to have the 
hours of labor reduced so that we should not be in the mills more than ten hours 
per turn, as we are at present working not less than twelve hours per turn, which 
I consider is too much for any man to stand in a rolling mill, as the labor is excessive, 
and hot, and any thing done in this direction would be gratefully accepted by the 
iron-workers of this section. 

3d. I consider that machinery could be applied in our department (bar mills) 
which would be beneficial to us in lightening our labor. 

_ 4th. Organized labor in the iron trade is the only means by which we can really 
maintain our wages at living rates, for by that means only can we approach our 
employers to settle our yearly card rates. Knowing that we have an organized 
body to support us in claiming what is right and just. 

5th. Asa solution of this difficulty, I believe that if property was assessed at its 
full value, instead of percentage, it would relieve the working men of a great deal 
of taxation. 

7th. Iam greatly in favor of co-operation, having been identified with it for 
more than twenty years in England, and therefore know what benefits can be 
derived from it by working men. 

8th. Arbitration. I am strongly opposed to the system, having worked under 
a Board of Arbitration for nine years, and have seen and felt the evil effects of it on 
working men. But am in favor of conciliation, viz., by having a strong organization 


to support our representatives when in conference with our employers. 


Yours respectfully, 
JoHN C. WorRALL. 


GIRARD, OHIO. 


Dear Sir: ist. Foreign immigration. I hold that there is still room in this 


‘eountry for immigrants who come as able bodied men, ete., with honorable intentions 


of becoming citizens, and provided they are not under contract, and able to support 
themselves. My great objection is to the blood-sucking Italian, Hungarian, Pole, 
etc., who come only with the intention of working for a mere pittance, until they 
raise $500 or $600,and then taking it out of the conntry—worse in my estimation than 
the Chinese. 

2d. Eight-hour work-day, no. I do not think a man can do a fair day’s work in 
eight hours. 

3d. Labor saving machinery. The world at large must be benefited by its 
introduction, therefore we must admit of it. 

4th. Organization of labor. Certainly, by all means possible. We see where 
labor is organized upon a conservative principle, with the object of reaping a perma- 
nent benefit, not only to the laborer, but the employer; it is proving itself a good 
means to the end in view. 


5th. Taxation. 
leave to longer heads than mine. « es 
| 6th and 7th. Labor legislation and evo poraanat are Nea ae very 

needed, and eventually will come. As education advances so will jeu in 
operation. ) aba Cr 
8th. Arbitration as a means BE settling trades dipaies ‘The fairest t and b 


in the end. 


Hon. A. D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 

Drar Sir: Yours was duly received. I hustaiaa in answering the | ve 
questions, not considering myself adequate to the task. All of said question h: 
been very ably handled pro and con by able men, and I am not fully 7 


esteem far abler than myself. 
Ast. On foreign immigration. I have to comply with your ee 


Fins, Ttalians, Bohemians, etc ; all of this class of beings is the destructive pe a 
bone of contention, and the source of destruction to the iron and steel ins: ‘ies of © 
this country. Keep them at home. Us 
2d. Labor saving machinery. I don’t know of any such machines. 
seen many labor destroying machines. 
3d. Organization of labor. I am_a member of the A. A. of I a 
former years an old Son of Vulcan. You members of the bureau know. m 


tion are questions I will not attempt to say a word about. cas will have 
matters handled by those that are far abler than I lay any claim to. 
Respectfully, 


_ Hon. A. D. Fassett : ee 
Dar Six: The following is my opinion on the different radsatins ray 
ist. Foreign immigration. Stop it He all means. A nice lot ot pro 


their labor. 
ad and 3d. Am in favor of reducing the hours of labor, also in tare ; 


and mankind in Beer the benefit of such aceay 
4th. Organization of labor. Am in favor of it for the purpose of cdvantee an 
not for strikes. Labor has a moral and legal nee to, and should Oreste ‘ 


two old parties, who are > nothing more or less thaw the allies a the nea 
Europe... | 
Sth. Taxation. Make working men’ 8 “hémes exempt, and tax as se 


pas party end aye es step down and hse of public office. eee 
_ 6th. Labor legislation. : | Rs Ot aed Me 
th. Co-operation. Ean aie i: Sa eee Gita 
8th. Arbitration. — Ee area TAG 
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In regard to these questions State legislation is of no benefit, and the petty one- 


horse lawyers, so-called statesmen, who attempt, as State law-makers, to remedy the 


evils now existing between labor and capital, simply insult the intelligent working- 
man. The place to settle these three questions is at the National Congress. Con- 
gress can, and ina few years must, settle these questions by paying the national 
debt, and thereby destroying the basis for the national bloodsuckers (called banks), 
and provide for the issue of money directly to the people, without the intervention 
of these branches of the Bank of England. I know that would hurt some of our 
Goulds and Vanderbilts who are in the habit of saying, “The public be damned.” 
But the man who says such a thing is an anarchist, no matter whether he is the 


- owner of the Southern Pacific, or whether he runs a one-horse tailorshop in the vi- 


cinity of the hay market in Chicago, and honest American labor does not tolerate 
anarchy, Second, buying and taking possession of, under the right of eminent do- 
main of all means of transportation, and that too before it becomes a question as to 


whether our government is the supreme national authority, or whether the govern- 


ment is a jumping-jack for the amusement of the railroads, bankers and their allies, 
the European haters of a Republican form of government. The above enactments 
by national authority would send enough money into circulation to meet the busi- 
ness demands of the country, thereby causing a demand for labor, and when 
ever there isa demand for labor, with a tariff on it by way of a $500 or $1,000 tax 
on each foreign head, then the workers will have no need of arbitration. These 
questions will adjust themselves. 


Respectfully yours, 
Louis F. REIMER. 


SHERRODSVILLE, OHIO, 
A. D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 

Dzar Sir: In reply to your favor will say, I have talked with many of the 
business men, miners and laborers of this village, and find them nearly all of the 
opinion that eight hours per day would meet their approval, and think it plenty 
myself. They all feel satisfied that labor disputes could be settled best by arbi- 
tration. 


Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT HERBERT, 


‘ Monpay, OHxIO0. 
Hon. A, D. Fassett : 
Duar Str: Received your few questions a few days ago. My views will be 
short on each and every question. 
1st. Foreign Immigration. Should be regulated by stopping all contract and 
pauper labor to this country. 
Qd. Kight-Hour Work-Day. Very desirable for both parties, when looked at in 
the right way. 
3d. Labor Saving Machinery. A very good thing, providing labor gets some- 
of the benefit as well as capital, and not taken advantage of to crush down labor. 
4th. Organization of labor should be among all laboring classes. 
Sth. Taxation. Equal taxation, according to property, for the rich and poor. 
6th. Labor legislation. Very good thing, and should have the ruling power in 
the legislature. 
"th. Co-operation is a very good thing, and should be adopted by all working 
men. 
8th. Arbitration as a meansof settling trades disputes. Strikes, as we know, are 


failures, and I know of nothing but arbitration. That settles difficulties satisfactory 
for both parties. 


Yours respectfully, I M 
sa4ac Morris. 
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MINERAL Pornt, oO. 
A. D. Fassett : 
Dear Sir: I wrote you some time ago, but had not time to give much thought 
_or study to the subject. 


lst. Foreign immigration believe is a great injury to our country, not only as — a, 


competition in labor, but in cases of trouble and dispute. They are too ready to 
destroy peace and property, hence the sympathy of the community is always against 
labor and as a general thing their families are left behind. According to nature 
they will work night and day to get enough money to bring them over, and by so 
doing, make big pay, and it is held out as an example to others the amount they 
make. 

2d. Eight-Hour Work-Day. I believe eight hours is enough fn any person to 
labor each day, and especially in the mines where the air is poisonous from the - 
different, gases generated in the mines, and also in all classes of work that is heavy 


and straining; and in fact I believe where labor is justly remunerated, and the la- — 


borers treated with respect they will do as much work in eight hoiins as the phy- 
sical power can stand. i 

8d. Organization of labor I believe should be a beneficial organization with 
weekly benefits and a death allowance for man, woman and child, and should be 
divided into grand and subordinate lodges in each State, and their membership 
should be composed of moral and temperate men. Men that would pledge them- 
selves to their fellow-man, and if this was brought about they would be united from ~ 
the Atlantic to the Pacific as one man, and would accomplish much good to the ~ 
country in general. See the different secret organizations how they prosper, and 
why? Because every Tom, Dick and Harry can not get in, and they are governed ~ 
by a business principle, and each man has a chance to work himself up to its 
head, and by such government each member would be responsible to himself for 
the progress of the order. Unity and prosperity would be its object. As it is, the 
leaders are working for pay and popularity, and hence keep strife and contention all 
over our land. 

4th. Taxation. I believe all assessors should be paid by a per cent. on assess- 
ments made, and in case of bribery they should be exiled, and the parties offering 
bribery should haye their property confiscated by the State. As it is the person 
that pays ten dollars tax pays 90 per cent. more tax than those who pay $100 tax. But 
I would rather see it rated. We all know the more property a person has the easier 
it is to pay, and all property should be taxed, church and bonds of all description, 
For instance, if a person has a note he has to pay the full amount of its face, but if 
he has sheep, hogs and cattle he pays tax on about one-third of their value. 

5th. Labor legislation can’t be expected from capital, and can not be expected 
only from the laboring men themselves. But jealously prevents laboring men from 
voting for their fellow craftsman. : 

6th. Arbitration is a good means of settling disputes. All parties being equal. 
Wealth has too much power. 

Yours respectfully, 
THomMAs OsBorngE, Bank Boss. 


Hon. A. D. Fassett : . 

Dear Sir: Some time ago Mr. Joseph Kappler handed me a list of questions 
to be answered by the Central Labor Union of this place, and said answers to 
be forwarded to you. At our last meeting these questions were > discussed with the 
following result : 

Ist. Foreign immigration. We think immigration had ought to be restricted. 
There are entirely too many foreigners coming here, cutting down wages and 
throwing men out of employment. . 


bY 
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2d. Eight-hour work day. Weare all of the opinion that the establisament of 
the eight-hour work day would give employment to a good many men who are now 
idle. 

3d. Labor saving machinery. If the laborer could own those machines they 
might be a blessing to him, but at present they are nothing but a curse. Ifa man 
spends two or three years of his life to learn a certain trade, and gets employment 
in a shop, he don’t know what morning he may find a machine standing in his place 
doing the work that he formerly did by hand. | 

4th. Organization of labor. Organization is the only salvation for labor.: 
Unions that are thoroughly organized receive good wages. Glass blowers, cigar 
makers and brick layers for instance, while mechanics whose trade is not organized 
work for little or nothing. 

5th. Taxation. Taxes must be paid to keep the machinery of our government 
in running order, but the single tax advocated by Henry George is not favored here. 

6th. Labor legislation. There will not be many laws passed in the interest of 
the laboring classes unless they co-operate together at the ballot-box, and send men 
to the legislature that will work directly for the benefit of the laboring class. 

7th. Co-operation. Co-operation and organization had ought to work together, 
for neither will be any benefit to labor without the other. 

8th. Arbitration as a means of settling trades disputes. We say no, for 
if a board of arbitration decides in favor of the employes the employer will not abide 
by it, and if the board decides in favor of the employer the employes ought not to 
accept the decision. This is the opinion in brief upon those questions, and should 
these answers help you in any way to solve the labor problem, I shall be very glad. 

Yours respectfully, 
Defiance, Ohio. Henry Turnw. 


Mr. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner : 


Dzar Sir: If my opinion is desired on questions mentioned in your circular, it 


‘is as follows: 


Ist. Foreign immigration is one of the most essential problems to be considered. 
It increases the supply, and adds a wage-cutting class. The American laboring men 
will demand protection from the labor market as well as from the produce market. 

2d. Hight-hour work day. With the present rate of immigration, there is not 
enough work at ten hours per day to keep all the men busy at living wages, there- 
fore the eight-hour system would prove an advantage (were it an eight-hour system), 

3d. Labor saving machinery is a good thing for the country, and the true patriot 
bids it welcome. Stop immigration, and labor saving machinery will not bein the 
way. 
4th. Organization of labor might be a good thing, but asit is managed, I believe 
that it does more harm than good, and probably will so continue. 

5th. Taxation isa feature. I would raise the necessary funds for the govern- 
ment, state and municipalities by a direct tax on men’s actual net worth, raise the. 
tariff on what we can produce to the extent of exclusion, and remove it from what 
we can not. 

6th. (Proper) labor legislation is a good thing. From my experience, having 
learned the blacksmith’s trade and worked at it six and one-half years, and five 
years’ experience as book-keeper in carriage shop and woolen mill, I believe that the. 
carrying out of the above would settle the labor problem, and tend to benefit all 
loyal citizens. 

Yours truly, 


D. J. Smiru, Jr. 
Dayton, Ohio. ; 


ne 
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Hon. A. D. Faséett, Commissioner of Labor : : 


In reply to the eight questions propounded by the Bureau, allow me to re 
follows: | a Se 
Ist. , Foreign immigration. This gulf stream of humanity arriving on our shores _ 
with ever increasing volume, is in all respects worthy of more attention than we ar 
giving it, even at the present time, for above all statements to the contrary, it f 
‘bly proves the fact of a rapid change in the condition of our masses more a 
the condition of the masses of European countries, the source of this stream. And — 
yet the axiom, “The strength of a nation lies in its men,” teaches that to anew 
country eager for development, foreign immigration, of average moral and intellect- 
ual grade, is not only a desideratum, but a positive necessity ; but like other require- 
ments or agencies for improvement of a country and the condition of its people. 
Rain fall for instance is an absolute necessity in moderate quantities, though con- 
stant showers, if beyond the soil’s power of assimilation, will cause as much if not 
more injury than drouth, and if in addition to floods, the water is impure an 
meated with dangerous elements, the damage will be even greater, on account. 
far reaching and constantly spreading effects. For as the poisons in the water wil 
percolate the soil and by coming in contact with other poisons will form new sources — 
of disease and danger, in like manner, a surplus and low grade of immigration perme: 
ated with anarchical and other poisonous ideas, coming faster than it can be a mi- 
lated with our population, and on account of its superlative numbers, condem d 
during long periods of time to idleness, will soon show its malignant influence 
through an increased number of violations of law, at first perhaps not very obv: 
put spreading and disseminating below the surface, until open insurrections, such 
Chicago witnessed a few years ago, wil! culminate ag the natural result of unrestricted 
immigration, especially of the low classes of European cities. In a republic like ours 
with universal franchise, more dangers may reasonably be apprehended from thi as 
cause, than under more stringent or monarchical governments, and although immi i 
tion has some what diminished during the last year, nevertheless the foreign elet 
in our population at the present time is sufficient to employ all of our assimilat gz 
and educating powers and agencies for the next decade, and for this reason, | 
mention others, immigration should be carefully restricted towards the positiv 
clusion of all undesirable and dangerous elements. Py ae ee ae 
The means for restricting foreign immigration are obvious, and do not necessi.- 
tate, as has been asserted, a change of or in our national constitution. less 
The state of New York does now and has for a number of years collected ro 
the transatlantic steam-ship companies and sailing vessel owners a tax of one dolla 
for every foreign cabin passenger, and fifty cents from passengersin the steerage. Now 
as the whole is greater than one of its parts, so the nation is greater than the stat of 
_ New York, and if fifty and one hundred cents can be collected by the state of N 
York, I see no valid reason why a tax of fifty and one hundred dollars for every 


cabin and steerage immigrant passenger, could not be collected by the United States: 
government. A law of this kind would of course in no way affect or be applicable 
to citizens eturning from foreign visits, or travelers or sojourners in our country 
This would give us a desirable class of immigrants in reasonable numbers. __ 


Another method of restricting immigration published by Grand Master Work 


man T. V. Powderly, requiring all immigrants to procure U.S8. Consul’s certificat a 
point of embarkation, proving good moral standard and visible means of support fo 
‘at least six months, is too well known to be quoted here. — Poestin 


Your next question, eight-hour work day, if viewed independent of personal in 
terest must in its very nature, when considered in connection with the preceding 
and following question (foreign immigration and labor saving machinery), recom 
mend itself as an absolute necessity towards at least a partial solution of the 
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problem to both employer and employe. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, with the best means for ascertaining, places the 


-- number of unemployed workers during the last year at one and one-half millions. 


Mr. Charles T. Peck, Commissioner of Labor Statistics for New York, in his report 
for 1886, says that even during what are considered fairly good times, there are from 
seventy to eighty thousand workingmen and women inthe city of New York unable 
to find employment for a longer period than three monthsof the ye r. With these 
figures based upon the best authority, can we, yea, dare we, as good citizens, ignore, 
if but for a moment, the dangers to our Republican form of government arising 
from such enormous numbers of an idle populace unable to earn the necessaries to 
maintain life? “Idlenessis the bait used by Satan when fishing,” says an old adage, 
which is:astrue as itis old. These hundreds of thousands +Hlase, and do live, and if 
not by their own then by the labor of others, either-in the form of charity, or by 
even more degrading, and far more dangerous methods. Is it not the first 
duty of Republican form of government to provide means and enact laws un- 
. der which the people can enjoy the greatest happiness and comfort compatible with 
the welfare of all? The question admits of no doubt, that during the last two de- 
cades, immigration and labor saving machinery have increased the productive 
powers, especially of our own country at a tremendous rate, and certainly far beyond 
the demand for such products. The effect, yea, the constantly increasing result of 
unlimited immigration, and the increased productive power must be obvious to even 
the most casual observer in the decreased demand for labor and the consequent les- 
sened purchasing power of the masses. But the toilers of our country, constituting 
as they do, its chief consumers, lessened purchasing power with them, will imme- 
diately react upon the manufacturing interests by a lessened demand for prod- 
ucts then by still further decreasing the demand for labor in this closely 
‘interlinked community of ours, and this very fact, while showing the evil 
also points out the remedy. If it requires but one-half of the time it formerly did 
tosupply all our markets, but one-half of the time should be employed in producing, until 
by opening of new markets, an increased demand for our products would obviate 
the possibility of over-production or under-consumption, and the consequent idle- 
‘ness of labor with its dangerous as well as blighting results. That the danger of 
unemployed labor is assuming hourly greater proportions, will not'be questioned by 
any one who reads our daily dispatches from our larger cities and manufacturing and 
mining centers. 

Your next question, organization of labor, needs but a few words, as all past 
history proves conclusively that every great reform or movement for the elevation of 
the masses was accomplished by organized and united effort only. “In union there 
is strength,” the watchword of our nation is as applicable and essential to working 
men as to States. In spite of the claims of individual reformers and visionaries, 
every reform measure or demand for a better recognition of the rights of the masses 
requires an organized and united phalanx as back ground to give it support, dignity 
as well as the power necessary to success, and united efforts can be obtained only 
through organization. The day on which all our toilers will organize and act upon 
this axiom will be their day of deliverance from industrial wage slavery, bondage 
and serfdom. 

Taxation, your next problem, has been discussed, elaborated and defined to 
such an extent, that to advance every thing even approximately new, would require 
the pen of a Jefferson or Blackstone. That our present State tax laws, if strictly 
adhered to, work great injustice to some of our tax payers, can not be denied. The 
theory of taxation is that every person should contribute towards maintaining the 
government in proportion to his property and the protection received. To carry 
this idea into effect the constitution of Ohio provides that laws shall be passed tax- 
ing, by a uniform rate, all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stock, joint stock 
-. companies, and also real and personal property. Doubly taxation must be the 
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necessary result of such a system. To illustrate: A owns a farm worth $10, 000.. 
He sells it to B who pays $1,000 down, all the wealth he owns, and gives a mortgage: | 
for the balance $9,000. When the assessor calls on A he must return the notes for — 
taxation at their full value, and B must pay taxes upon his farm at its full money — 
value, $10,000, if the law is complied with, and taxes are collected on $20,000, when, : 
not one dollar s worth of wealth, beyond the original $10,000, has been created, and — 
this double taxation is borne by B, who can least afford it, as he has to pay taxes on 
$10,000, when he owns but $1,000, and must pay higher interest on the notes because 
they are taxed. Numerous cases of over-taxation could be cited, but let this suffice. 
Gross injustice of this kind should not Be tolerated, much less enacted or proscribed 
by the laws of a people, whose motto is “ justice avid equality to all before our laws.’” 
‘Our legislature will have the support of all our citizens in the abrogation of this” 
flagrant injustice. mel 
To this end and to give free access to land, and thereby relieving the over- 
stocked labor market in our cities, the so-called canals tax, (a tax upon land values 
irrespective of improvement, as advocated by Mr. Henry George and his disciples), 
finds many adherent supporters. The main objection to this tax, in the writer's 
opinion, is this all important question, whether a sufficient sum could be reali ed 
from this mode of taxation when no other property, whatsoever, is to be taxed 
to meet the wants of our national, State and municipal governments, a serious and 
valid doubt, if we but consider the main and ever increasing tendency of this tax, 
which is to destroy entirely the speculative values of land, a feature of enormous ~ 
magnitude, when considered in connection with land values in our cities, from 
which the advocates of this tax expect to realize the greatest portion of revenue 
necessary to the support of government. Without going further into other modes. 
or visionary schemes for raising revenue, in the writer’s humble opinion that system 
of taxation comes nearest the Republican idea of justice, which is based upon the 
individual’s ability to pay, i. e., his income. 
Such a tax has been penidhally admitted as the most and only just mode ‘of taxa- 
tion, although the possibility of equally and properly collecting such a tax has been ~ ‘ 
questioned, yet the means and agencies for collecting an income tax, do not come* — 
within the scope of this Bureau, but should form the most important part of the 
labor of our next legislatures, and engage their best talents. Vhismuchisclear—our 
present tax laws are totally inadequate to effect any thing like equal taxation. Yea, 
the evil of unequal and double taxation is growing, and the tax upon real property 
is yearly becoming more burdensome. Money invested in a farm or ahouse andlot 
can not escape taxation. The assessor finds it invariably. But millions invested in 
trust certificates escape taxation, therefore, to make up this loss in revenue, theState —_— 
increases the burden on property in land and its improvements, which can not be 
concealed. But trust certificates, where can they be found? According to the laws if 
of Ohio money invested in the stock of a foreign company is as much subject to 
taxation in this State as money invested in real estate. Allowmetoquoterighthere 
from an eminent authority—Mr. James Weeks, Chairman of the Committee of Unlisted 
Sécurities of the New York Stock Exchange, he succéeded in learning the amount 
of certificates the various trusts have outstanding. He says: “The biggest one of 
all turns out to be one of the newest of the family, the lead trust. It was the infor- 
mation concerning this trust that provoked more astonishment than any thing else. __ 
Its officers sent word that there had been issued 830,188 certificates of the par value —_— 
of $100 each, or that these certificates represented a capitalization of $83,018,800. 
Less than two months ago it was kuown that the capital of this trust was about 
$32,000,000, and this knowledge of an increase of over $50,000,000 in its capitalin so 
short a beriod was what paralyzed Wall street. Within the pero referredtotheman- __ 
agers of the lead trust, who are also the managers of the Standard Oil Trust, have. ab-2 Ga 
sorbed the white lead companies in Philadelphia, two in St. Louis, the Collier and the he 
Southern and the Atlantic Millsin Brooklyn. For each of these they have issued new | a 
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certificates, and increased their capital stock to the amount represented by the addi 

tion of these new certificates, but it seems incredible that these five or six compa~ 
nies were worth $50,000,000, or any where near it.’ How many of these millions are 
owned in Ohio without paying their just share of taxes ? 

Your next question, Labor Legislation, is one that may puzzle our best and clearest 
minds. It has been asserted, and not without some show of truth, that labor legisla- 
tion, pure and simple, is class legislation, and like all such, indispensable under Repub- 
lican form of government. This objection generally comes from parties who as man- 
ufacturing or other monopolists, have received the greatest benefits from exclusive 
class legislation, and would come with far better grace, had it less of the dog in the 
manger aspect. But aside from the statement of these monopolists who tbink it not 
wrong to expend large sums in lobbying certain measures through legislatures and 
congress, our iaws should be based not upon the fact that the large majority of our 
people are toiling, and that the largest share of the wealth they produce goes to the 
pockets of their employers, but wpon the foundation of all Republican government, 
the greatest good to the largest numbers. During our late years of depression the - 
majority of our workers have looked for or expected relief from acts or enactments 
of our legislators. In his last report Commissioner A. D. Fassett, thoroughly conver- 
sant with these important questions, called in earnest and unmistakuble words the 
attention of working men to this fact. He proved beyond cavil that organization of 
labor must not only precede labor legislation, but legislation when enacted must find 
labor organized in solid ranks to demand adherence and obedience to the laws made 
in its behalf. ; 

But one example is needed to show that Commissioner Fassett’s words on this 
subject were not alone weighty and true but axiomatic. The Ohio State Legislature: 
passed a law making eight hours a legal day’s work. A few humane employers tried to 
obey the Jaw and adopted eight hours as a legal day’s work until through mercenary. 
competitors and labor grinders, these few were speedily compelled to return to the: 
ten-hour system. 

Had the working men of Ohio been organized as the Commissioner recommends, 
like a strong army organized into regiments and companies, they could have de- 
manded obedience to and enforcement of this law, and to-day no man in Ohio could 
be compelled to work longer than eight hours per day, instead of ten and twelve, ag: 
at present. But alas, instead of organized, and therefore strong, the toilers of Ohio 
as individuals, are weak, and in nine cases out of ten, where differences of opinions: 
in regard to wages or other points regarding labor questions are to be settled, they are,, 
on account of their divided powers and individual selfishness of a minority, compelled 
to accept most any terms, yea at times injustice and indignity offered them by their 
employers. How many more lessons are needed to teach working men that they 
must organize to better their condition? The day on which the toiling millions will 
learn and act upon the exiom, “In union there is strength,” will be their day of Pen-: 
tecost, on which they will witness their dawn of deliverence. 

The next subject, Co-operation, you will allow me to pass with but afew words 
Twice during the last two decades have I participated in enterprises of distributive 
co-operation, and both of these turned out miserable failures on account of the per- 
sonal jealousy and selfishness of the individual stockholders and patrons of the con- 
cerns. [am sorry to say it but must not omit to state that both of these undertak- 
ings were organized and (mis)conducted by working men. Although a stockholder 
in both, and consequent!y a loser, I never took any active part in their management 
and am therefore unable to sugyest, recommend or criticise any plan or method per- 
taining to the subject. Your last but by no means least of important subjects under 
consideration, the writer has but slight knowledge of, and that merely theoretical 
at best. It would be worse than presumptious were he to attempt an elaborate dis- _ 
sertation on arbitration, but in view of the many labor strikes, feuds and differences: 
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petween employers and employed, every reading and thinking man should haye an 
opinion on this important question, if for no other reason than to avoid the threat- 
ened danger to all, caused by violent interruptions in our various branches of man- 
ufactures, and a protracted and enforced idleness of the many producers. Theopin- 
ion as before stated formed from a theoretical aspect, can best be expressed in these Dot 
few words: “Our constitution and laws compel all civil cases of dispute between fe 
individuals to be brought before our courts for decision.” This is no doubt based a 
upon the wise conclusion that, in cases of disputed rights or possession, the indi- — . 
vidual’s judgment will naturally incline him to consider himself, or his side of the he 
case, in the right, and for this reason our laws demand that all such cases shall be vai 
decided impartially by a third and non-interested party, the judges or juries of our 
courts. Now what else but civil cases of disputed right and justice are all our labor 
strikes and disputes, and why should they not be decided according to the same 
common sense principles like other disputes and cases are? 
That the appointment of the judges or arbitrators is made for special cases 
* and emergencies alters neither the aspect nor the nature of the question, nor can 1 
this variation of special appointees or arbitrators be considered an essential differ- ok oie 
ence when in some of our States a movement to permanent boards of arbitration eae 
has been made and finds warm advocates. fae 
- The question of arbitration of all labor disputes by disinterested third parties is 
not only not a new idea, but in the writer’s opinion perfectly consonant with our 
laws, courts and system of jurisprudence. Therefore, common sense, justice and 
economy demand that, like between individuals or companies, so between corpora- | 
tions and labor organizations this simple method of settling disputes between 
employer and employed should by our laws be made obligatory upon all, and that 
the decision of the arbitrators binding upon both parties like a decision of our 
courts. When considering the millions upon millions of dollars lost to our people 
during strikes and lockouts through the stubborness or selfishness of individuals, 
this method wil! be welcomed as a relief from the dangerous and brute force manner 
employed to-day, which always gives victory to the side able to resist longest against 
the pangs of hunger, nor can we find that the right to individual contract is, for it 
must not be forgotten that Republican form of government decrees as right that 
which will confer the greatest benefits to the largest numbers. 
Respectfully yours, 
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Hon. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner : 

DEAR SIR: 

Ist. Foreign immigration as arrived on our shores during last ten years should 
be entirely prohibited for a number of years like Chinese immigration. . 

2d. Eight-hour work-day. Eight hours hard labor is enough, but do not think 
a law to that effect constitutional, or that it could be enforced. 

3d. Labor saving machinery has made some men richer, most things cheaper, 
and the working classes poorer. 

4th. Organization of labor I know nothing about. 

5th. Taxation should be according to all of a man’s wealth. 

6th. Labor legislation is class legislation. Legislate for the benefit of the oe 
majority. é 

"th. Co-operation as advocated by working men has always proved a failure. a 

8th. Arbitration is chimerical and no good, because it can not be enforced by S. 
law, the side having the best advantage (longest purse), will predominate nine times 
out of ten. ‘ 
KE. H. Harper. 
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Hon. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner of Labor : 


Str: Below are given my opinions as requested in the circular before me on 
questions Nos. 5, 6 and 4. 

Taxation. In my humble judgment the question of taxation is the most 
important of the subjects mentioned as affording in itself the only just and per- 
manent solution of the labor problem, which may be briefly stated thus: How 
shall men who are willing to work always find opportunity to work, and thus 
produce either what will immediately satisfy their wants, or what will do so through 
its exchange with the products of other men’s labor. Our present system of taxation 
is radically wrong, inasmuch as the bulk of it is levied upon the products of labor. 
Taxes upon the products of labor tend to restrict production, diminish consumption, 
and to check exchange, and indirectly fall on to labor itself. Abolish the presen 
system and substitute a tax on land values, which will neither restrict production nor 
lessen the reward of those who actually use the land; you will thus effectually pre- 
vent the holding of land out ‘of use, and throw open to labor natural opportunities, 
such as mines, building sites, idle farm lands, etc., etc. Labor being able to employ 
itself by having free access to natural opportunities without the payment of rent to 
some “dog in the manger,” will never consent to work for an employer for less than 
he can make by working for himself. Competition between laborers for the privi- 
lege to toil being thus reduced to a minimum they can always secure a “full and 
just share of the wealth that they produce.” 

Labor legislation. No so-called labor legislation can be any thing but a tempo- 
rary expedient to relieve the industrial masses from their present cruel and unjust 
oppression, that falls short of recognizing the vital necessity of labor being free to 
exert itself upon the land, i. e., natural opportunities. So long as working men are 
compelled to enter into the fiercest competition for leave to toil, so long as they 
permit their misrepresentatives to enhance, by restrictive tariffs, the price of every 
thing they have to buy, and at the same time by maintaining conditions that depre- 
ciate by cruel and unjust competition every thing they have to sell, i. e., the labor, 
capital and landlords can wring from them the whole product of their labor, except 
enough to afford a bare subsistence, and legislation can offer no remedy that does 
not recognize and at once strike at its true cause, the monopolization of the source of all 
wealth of production. Organization on the part of labor is, under present conditions, 
a necessary and perhaps the only expedient to protect it from the soulless and over- 
reaching selfishness of unscrupulous employers. 

Unfortunately, however, organization as a remedy for present wrongs will, 
judging the future by the past, ever prove futile, as it will not embrace the very class 
from whom it has most to fear, viz., the lowest class of laborers, and the mass of 
unemployed; and till it does embrace this class within its folds, their efforts for the 
amelioration of the lot of our toiling millions must necessarily prove failures. Its 
weapons, the strike and boycott, heretofore largely used, while they have doubtless 
proved to a large extent public educators, nevertheless, experience has fully proved, 
injure those who use them as much as those to whom their force is directed, and 
that without effecting any permament benefit to themselves. Organized labor, to 
fully successfully accomplish their aims, must, as does the K. of L., recognize the 
necessity of achieving them through legislative action, but unlike the latter it must 
do more, free itself from that hide-bound partisan servitude, which to-day keeps its 
membership in the dust. The two dominant political parties in their conservative 
determination to maintain things as they are prove themselves the foe to every 
honest aspiration of labor, and a clog to the wheel of its social and industrial 
emancipation. 

James R. ANGIER. 

Akron, Ohio. 
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Mr. A. D. Fassett, Cohant: Ohio; 


Srr: In reply to your request, which I received a few days ago, I will endeavor et 
to give you my views on some of the questions : ' 

Ist. Foreign immigration. In my opinion the time has come when it should a) 
be restricted, and the worthless criminals prevented from coming to our shores. HO 
Manufacturers and contractors should not be allowed to go to Europe or.any other 
foreign country, and in any way aid the slums of such countries to emigrate to our 
country, so that they can employ them instead of Americans. 

9d. Kight-hour work-day. I think there ought to be a national law Gann 
making eight hours the legal work-day, and thus make it uniform over the entire — 
country, which I think would benefit the laboring classes very much. | 

8d. Labor saving machinery in my opinion is detrimental to labor in every © 
instance. ye 

4th. Organization of labor is made necessary tv compete with organized capital. 
But I consider both injurious to society and the people in a general way. 

5th. Taxation is becoming very burdensome, especially in the rural distriots 
And measures should be taken by law-makers to remedy the evil in some way, but — 
not by taxing crime and legalizing it, but by reducing officers’ salaries, instead of - 
doubling them, as has been done, and using rigid economy in other channels, 

6th. Labor legislation. As labor is the foundation upon which civilization 
rests and is built, hence it ought to have the best and wisest laws possible enacted weg 
for its protection and fostering; and whenever or wherever it comes in contact 
with capital, labor should always receive the preference under any and all cireum- 
stances. Labor in my opinion should stand first upon the protection list of our 
land, and we are sorely in need of much wiser laws than have been enacted in late — | 
years, for their proper protection. | es 

"th. Co-operation, like organization, is too frequently used for selfish ends or | 
agerandizement of baly one class, hence it proves detrimental to the general public 
whenever the combination becomes too far reaching. Yet it is made necessary for — 
labor to compete with capital, and take eare of.itself. But wise laws should be — 
enacted to keep combinaticns of all kinds in the bounds of reason. : 

8th. Arbitration should be the means of settling all kinds of trades disputes, 
and people should be educated to resort to arbitration for justice instead of the 
courts when possible. In my opinion restriction of immigration and better laws to ~ 
protect labor, instead of protecting money, as it now is, wil! go a long ways toward the 
betterment of the laborer. The legal rate of interest should be 5 per cent., and a 
person or company charging over 7 per cent. should have no interest at all. and a 
homestead of $500 at least should be made inviolate against any or all kinds of 
executions and unmortgageable; it should be made impossible to dispossess a man — ee 
and his family of a home worth at least $500, for debts. Such a law would save 
hundreds of homes to our laboring men and families to-day, which are carelessly 
‘spent and turned over to the moneyed men of to-day at half they are worth. 

. Davip R. 8. SHAFFER. 


Addison, Ohio. 


Hon. A. D. Fassett, Commissioner : ‘ ; x 

Dear Sra: Yours dated in October was duly received. Before I attempt to. 
make areply, permit me to congratulate you on the,valuable work you did last year. | 
I consider the last report of yours one of the most valuable contributions that has 
ever been made in this State. It contains matter of the greatest importance and 
should be read by every voter of the State. No farmer should fail to procure a copy. — 

The farm mortgage statistics are of great value and your views on trusts are 
sound, and your predictions in relation to resulta will be verified to the letter — os 
if some method of checking their aggression is not discovered. I have been © 
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watching the growth and development of these bandits and they must be over- 
thrown or the Republic dies. 

Ist. I believe in the people of the world having the right to live wherever 
they choose, under normal conditions, but situated as we are at present, with such 
environments as capital has surrounded the laboring classes with, it seems that the 
deplorable conditions prevail that makes it a necessity to close her own shores 
against foreigners until we get back to that condition of freedom that prevailed be- 
fore the rule of monopoly. 

2d. The present labor saving appliances have made the necessity for shorten- 
ing the hours of labor not only to eight hours, but much less in number, and this should 
be done without any reduction in wages, as the laborersin mine, mill, factory and shop 
are not getting wages sufficient now to keep them as such valuable classes deserve, and 
they are not in such a financial condition that they can purchase enough of whatthey 
have produced to keep them comfortable or keep the supply from outstripping the 
demand, thus leaving the market gorged with goods and wares that they arein need of 
which leaves the impression on the unthinking that there are too many goods pro- 
duced when the fact is the masses that labor are unable to procure and consume, 

3d. Our labor saving machinery which many charge with being the cause 
of their miseries, could be the greates: blessing to the race, if it had been so ar- 
ranged that the hours of labor had been shortened in proportion to the speed of 
production, and the means of distribution had not been monopolized so that a few 
who control the medium of exchange and the transportation of goods, wares and 
produce could not have extorted for their services between producer and consumer 
so that they rob both and pile up millions that should remain among the people 
who consume. When we take into consideration the ‘act that after we have been 
the occupants of this country almost four hunired years, fifty of those years ma- 
chinery has been coming rapidly in use. Yet the last census shows that 60,000,000 
people only have $43,000,000,000 of asseesed values in property, or not one thousand 
dollars for each, it does not look as if we are likely to be smothered with wealth for 
some.time yet. : 

4th. Labor organizations appear to be a necessity since capital has organized, 
and they would make short work of their enemies if they would organize as capital 
has ; but the present organizations only serve as a plank to keep the laborer from 
drowning until he can be dragged ashore by his comrades, and if he will, after be- 
ing dragged ashore, plan enough, organize as capital does, and go into politics and 
refuse to vote for men or parties that will not pledge themselves to stand by his in- 
terests, then he will succeed in throwing off the yoke of servitude be is now 
carrying. 

5th. Our method of taxation is one of the plagues of our system, and needs 
a complete revision. Our indirect taxation by which the general government ex- 
penses are carried, is one of the relics of aristocracy that was permitted to remain in 
our form of government when our federal constitution was written and adopted. 

I have never found any one yet but affirmed when the abstract question was 
asked: Is not.the proper and just plan to collect taxes for the support of the gov- 
ernment of a country, to levy and collect them out of the wealth of a country? But 
we tax the necessities of the people to collect ours, by our custom laws. Taxes for 
state and local purposes are too high. The mania to raise salaries to higher figures 
in a few years have increased our taxes with a profligate use of money in making 
public improvements, until the various officials who have been intrusted with levy- 
ing the taxes can barely keep inside the legal limits prescribed in the constitution 
of the State, and the farmers are restive under the burden they are bearing—they 
paying about 75 per cent. of the average taxes, while contraction of currency, with 
the combinations that are robbing him of a fair return from the farm, contribute to 
make his hardships grievous to bear. 

Sth. Labor legislation, without removing some of the primal causes that work to 
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the injury of all classes of producers, will avail but little. We need less law, instead 


of more, as the burdens that labor is groaning under are largely the result of class leg- | : 
islation. Take from the moneyed classes the legal privilege of exacting usury from 


the masses, which is the foundation stone of rents, dividends and profit; then the — 


laboring classes, that create wealth at a rate of less than three per cent. per annum 


will not have to pay interest, profits and rents so as to give the capital class all the ~ 


way from six to fifty per cent., and this profit divided amcng them will place them 
in a position to be self-sustaining without special legislation. 

7th. Much may be accomplished through co-operation, while present conditions 
prevail. But there are two things necessary. First. It takes a certain kind of 


unselfish human material to form the base of successful co-operation, and such mate- 


rial is very scarce where the conditions for the propagation of selfishness has been so 
favorable as it has been in this country for the last twenty-five years. Second, 


If co-operation is pushed beyond a certain point, it becomes competitive. The vari- 


ous co-operative associations will go into the market and bid against each other for 
business, and establish competition. 


8th. Arbitration is the proper way to settle all disputes, but you must have beg 


power to compel the parties disputing to obey the mandates of the arbitrators, which 
have to some extent been adopted by some States—which is nothing less than State 
socialism—which would be denounced by the legislators who have enacted the laws, 
but they unconsciously blundered into the trap, as they did not know that this was. 
what State socialism consisted of. But perhaps this is the easiest practical method 
out of the difficulties. The land question and money question properly and equita- 
bly settled, would settle all other questions. 

The land question as it now stands in legislation, will work injustice to the labor- 
ing classes as long as the present tenures exist. The present land monopolists have 
possession of lands that belong to the people, and the government protects them in 
keeping the laboring poor off of it. How came the government with the right to 
parcei'the lands of this country out to corporations, alien-holders and native specu- 


lators? Where did they get their title to it? Did these persons who are said to — | 


own this land, make it? Certainly not. They bought or inherited it from persons — 


who had beusht it or inherited it from other persons, who had taken possession by 
force. Plainly speaking, this land came into the possession of the present owners 
because aset of polititians, now dead, decided that the original thief should not be 
disturbed in his possession of it. Here is the whole foundation for our present sys- 
tem of fencing the masses off of the land that is their’s by right of birth. 


I affirm that no man has the right to fix the conditions that I shall use the raw 


material of nature. All will assent to that. Then has any ten men the moral right 
or ten million or sixty million men? Can sixty million men make it right 
what’ we would denounce as foully wrong in sixty men? No! no one in his right 
mind would consent to it a moment. My propositions consented to, then tell me 
where the government of the U.S. gets the right to parcel out the lands belonging to 
the people, as much as the sunlight or air, or permit the State to levy and collect 
taxes on them? Lands absolutely free, so that any one could go on vacant land and 
get his living free from molestation from the idle speculator and tax gatherer, 

would do more toward settling the labor question than any one legislative act that 
could be enacted. Then give all access to money at the same rates that the national 
banker has had it for the last 25 years, at one per cent., by giving mortgage security 

to two-thirds. of- the assessed value of unincumbered real estate, then the mort- 
gage can be removed from the farms and the owners of our industrial establishments 
will be able to hold the titles to them and shut out the foreign syndicates that are 
getting possession of every thing that is of permanent value in this country, which is 
go rich in natural raw material. 

, Yours respectfully, 


es CHARLES JENKINS. 
Snodes, Ohio. : 
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OPINIONS OF MANUFACTURERS AND BUSINESS | 
MEN. 


A. D. Fassett: 

Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 25th will say: 

Ist. In regard to foreign immigration we are of the opinion that it should be 
controlled by proper legislation. None but people of sound body and mind shouid 
be admitted, without regard to their purse. 

2d. Ten hours’ labor should remain the standard, as it now exists. 

3d. Labor saving machinery is now the cause of over production. We would 
be as well off without it. 

4th. Organization of labor. Proprietors of factories are at a great disadvantage 
now as compared with the mechanic who works for his daily wages. We have for 
over three years worked only to give our employes steady work and good wages, 
for which we receive no acknowledgment by them. 

5th. Taxes are very oppressing, especially to manufacturers, who seem to be 
regarded by boards of equalizations and assessors as the men who make the money, 
and as the manufacturer can conceal nothing it follows that his life-blood is drained 
out of him at a pretty lively rate. 

7th. Our experience in past years has shown that ordinary workmen, as a rule, 
are not capable of co-operating with their fellow workmen, and soon give up'the 
business if they ever get into a co-operative concern. 

8th. Have never had any trouble in that direction. 


THE SortMAN & Buium Co. 
Hamilion, Ohio. 


Mr. A. D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 

Dear Sir: Ist. We think immigration should be stopped in the way of not 
allowing any one to become a citizen until they have resided here ten years. 

2d. Am in favor of the eight-hour law provided it is adopted by the whole 
country at one time. 

3d. We think labor saving machinery in all ite tendencies is beneficial. 

4th. We think organized labor, where no interference with the running of*our 
establishments, might be of benefit to the workmen as an organized body, but donot 
think they-have any right to interfere in the management in any way of our estab- 
lishments, and think the strongest legal protection should{be granted manufacturing. 
establishments. 

dth. No views to offer. 

6th. Should be cautious and not interfere with the right of others in clase 
legislation. 

7th. No views. 

8th. Arbitration should be legally Ghana: 

Respectfully yours, 
Steubenville, Ohio. W. L. SHarp & Son. 


_ A. D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio : 


Dear Sir: As to your printed questions, will say : 
Ist. Foreign Immigration. I think we have too much of it a the good of this 
country, especially of the pauper—criminal classes. I had to stuy here twenty- 
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‘one years before I could vote. These ignorant foreignéra can vote almost as soon as cae 


ithey land, not able to speak or read our language. 

2d. eee Work-Day. In the winter I should think eight hours long 
‘enough, and ten hours in the summer. - h 

3d. Labor Saving Machinery. It does not take labor from the laboring man; 
‘it only changes the channels of labor, or in other words, opens new fields 
of labor. There is work for all in this country who are willing and able to work, 
and good pay. We shall always have our grumblers, whether it is ten hours, eight 
hours or six hours for a day. 

4th. Organizationof Labor. This seems to be an age of organizations, 80 can 
see no harm in having labor organizations for its protection, but it must not butt out 
its brains against capital, for without capital it can do nothing, and capital would be 
of little use without labor. They should work harmoniously together. 

5th, Taxation. No doubt there are many inequalities in taxation. There is 
much double taxation, i.e., I loan my neighbor $100 and take his note. He pays 
tax on the $100, and I pay tax on the note. This is double taxation, but I see no 
remedy forit. That note is property.. If the man to whom I loan the money is 
good, itis worth $100. Some’say tax the Jand only (I believe this is the Henry George 
doctrine), but I can’t? see it in that light. More light! : 

6th. Labor legislation. I hardly know what to say on this subject. Iam not 
convinced that labor needs any special legislation at this time any more than capi- 
tal; both need protection. 

7th. Co-operation. A want of co-operation is where the trouble comes in, 
for no one industry can well stand alone. ‘United we stand, divided we fall.” 

8th. Arbitration as a Means of Settling Trades Disputes. Better than the 
courts I think. Now I will endeavor to give you my views in brief in regard tothis 
vexed labor question. Every man is free in this country to choose his occupation. 
The law does not compel him to work any where. He can go to the city for em- 
ployment, or he can work in the country; he may strike for higher wages, 
and quit work if his demands are not compiied with, but if I stand ready to 
take his place he has no right to stand in my way; he has no right to touch 
his employer’s property, as has been done on railroads and many other 
places. A man has just as good a right to sirike on a farm for higher wages, 
and take the farmer’s team from him if he does not accede to his demands, 


as to tie up the rolling stock on a railroad. Iam old and poor, and earn my bread 


by the sweat of my brow, and I blame no rich man for my poverty. The man of 
means gives employment to the poor, giving the poor a chance to climb up in the 
world. Thousands of our rich men started in the world with nothing; but by untir- 
ing industry, economy and temperate habits, they have laid up a fortune for them- 
selves, and are now extending their hands to others in need of help. I blame strik- 
ers for one thing—for acting “ the dog in the manger.” The government should lay a 
heavy hand on all such strikers. I say to every able bodied man, roll up your sleeves 
and go to work—throw away your whisky, pipe, cigars and tobacco. Quit growling 
about hard times; stay at home with your wife nights, if you have a wife, if not 
get one as soon as you can, and you can soon havea home of your own. I will not 
extend my remarks further. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. M. Know.gs. 
Briggs, O. 


A, D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 


Duar Str: We are in favor of foreign immigration of proper classes, and ten 
hours’ work, ten hours’ pay; or eight hours’ work, eight hours’ pay. Also favor 
labor saving machinery ; do not object to labor organizations eo long asthey comply 
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‘with our rules. We find with most labor organizations that they are not provided 
‘with competent officers. Strikes are often ordered when entirely unnecessary. 
Arbitration is the proper means to settle trade disputes. Labor legislation we would 
mot consider practicable. We remain, 
Respectfully yours, 

DEFIANCE MacHINE WokRKS. 


A D Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 


Dear Sir: As to to the questions you ask my opinion of, I would say: I am 
opposed to foreign immigration. While it might have been a good thing years ago, 
I regard it as the curse of the country now. I am in favor of the ten-hour work day. 
Labor saving machinery, I believe is a damage to the working man. 

I consider co-operation the best way for the working man to overcome the bane- 
‘ful influence of trusts, when with industry, sobriety and frugality, any man can secure 
-& competence. 

Very respectfully, 
H. G. Crum. 

Tima, O. 


Hon. A, D. Fassett, Columbus, Onio: 


Dear Sir: Ist. Foreign immigration should be discouraged by a property con- 
sideration, say $2,000 for head of each family. 

2d. Hight-hour day would call for an increase in capital in plants of about 30 
per cent. to make same amount of work and same profits, on account of duplicating 
machinery and enlarging plant to accommodate more men. Most laborers of my 
acquaintance are willing to work ten hours for ten hours’ pay. Ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work is an impossibility. 

3d. Itis my opinion that about twice as many men are employed in the furni- 
ture industry as there would be if no machinery were used on account of cheapness 
of out-put of factories. Furniture is within the reach of the poorest class of people, 
and increases the demand a large per cent. more than labor saving machinery 
destroys demand for men. 

4th. Never had any experience. 

5th. Voted in favor of taxation amendments. 

6th. Not in favor of labor legislation. Capital and labor Will settle their own 
‘disputes. 

7th. No experience. 

8th. No experience. ® 
Very respectfully, 
New London, Ohio. A. W. Cart. 


A KRoN, OnI0, October 19, 1889. 
Hon, A. D. Fassett, Commissioner of Labor : 

Dzar Sir: Regarding the questions on enclosed slip I have to say in answer to 
the first: I believe foreign immigration should be restricted and that no paupers, 
(candidates for infirmaries, hospitals or idiotic asylums), street fakirs, beggars and 
those whose calling is any other than an honorable one should be allowed to land 
on American shores. 

2d. Iam not a believer in the eight-hour system until the profits in legiti- 
mate manufacturing are such as to insure the payment of ten hours’ work for 
eight hours’ labor, 

3d. The introduction of labor saving machinery, the intense competition 
which is existing at this time among the manufacturing industries has compelled 
manufacturers to adopt machinery which will turn out the most goods in the short- 
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est space of time, in order to compete with their neighbors, and the tendency at: 
this time to increase the quantity, reduce the quality and sell the goods for the low- 
est minimum price without any regard to profit to the manufacturer whoinveststhe — 
money in the plant. 
8th. I believe in Aibitatian as a means of settling trades disputes, but in 

America one man has as good an opportunity as another to attain a competency,, 
and disputes could seldom be settled to the satisfaction of both sides, but it is by 
far the better plan to save legal expenses and adjust the difficulties by arbitration.. 

I am yours respectfully, Si ae 
A. M. Coxe. ears 


A, D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 

Deak Sir: In response to your request for an expression of opinion on the Pon 
eight questions in your circular: | Ras 

Ist. Foreign Immigration. I am heartily in accord with encouragement to im- . 
migrants, but with restrictions such as the government now impose, only the laws. 
should be rigidly enforced to keep out paupers, evil doers and such as will not make ~ 
good citizens. I think that our mechanics have little to learn from foreign me- 
chanics, and also little to fear from the foreigner being willing to work for less wages; 
my own experience being that they come to this country to better themselves and 
just as soon as they become accustomed to our ways and obtain a knowledge of 
their value they insist on having the maximum of wages; by this I mean the better 
class of mechanics—men with trades. Thecommon laborer—Italians and such—may 
be necessary to build railroads and such work cheaply, but are no benefit to the 
country at large, and their immigration should be discouraged. 

2d. Eight-hour law. Iam opposed to making an arbitrary labor law. it would 
create an endless amount of trouble and loss to the manufacturer, and be of no benefit 
to the mechanic, but a positive detriment. Nearly all labor is now paid by the hour, 
so to begin with, would necessarily reduce the laborers’ wages twenty per cent. 
In the paper making business would the greatest harm be done. Paper ‘mills run 
twenty-four hours per day, each crew being on duty twelve hours. While these: 
hours seem long to those who know nothing of the work, in reality a paper maker’s 
life is an easy one, with all in-door work, warm, comfortable rooms, and ordinarily, 
nothing to do but to watch his machines, quictly seated in a comfortable chair. lfa 
compulsory eight-hour law was established, it would increase the cost of manufact- gE ae 
uring to a point largely in excess of the present selling price of paper. There are- cos as 
no owners and managers of mills to my knowledge who do not put in as many hours: : A 
of labor weekly as do their employes. An eight-hour law would give the laborer 
two additional hours to do with as he cho8e. The ambitious man would prefer to 
work them, and earn the additional pay. The other one would most likely use the 
two hours gained with which to spend what he had earned the day before. I am aie 
therefore very much opposed to making arbitrary what should be controlled by the 
law of “supply and demand,” and of necessity. Te ee 

3d. Labor saving aiclanees It has so well been demonstrated that while such : | 
inventions give us all luxuries, that they do not harm labor ; on the contrary, they 
generally open up new fields for labor 

4th. Organization of labor. I think the laborer has a perfect right to form such: 
organizations, and that when they are managed by prudent, careful men, they can 2 
accomplish much good. On the contrary, they can also do much harm, not ‘Buy to the: ay 
employer, but to themselves. It seems to me that so far, labor Aigeninatione have 5 
about balanced themselves as to the good and bad they have accomplished for the — 
organization. At the same time, were the employer not menaced at times by his ‘ 
fear of these organizations, it is probable he might and would impose upon his em- me 
ployes. 
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5th. Taxation is a subject at all times disagreeable, and as such will drop it, 
and forget it if possible. 
6th. Labor legislation. It is no doubt injurious all around to be continually 
tampering with existing commercial laws and usages. 
7th. Co-operation. Don’t believe that it is beneficial to near the extent gener- 
ally supposed. Ifa man’s business is profitable, divide the profits by giving his em- 
ployes better pay, but keep the business under your own control, sc that you can 
run it as it has been, and continue profitable. 
8th. Arbitration. This is without doubt the only proper way. Employes often 
have exaggerated views as to the prosperity of a business, which a careful showing 
will dispel. Strikes are very bad methods to obtain favors. No manufacturer will 
surrender to open opposition if he can avoid it. 
Very respectfully, 
: W.S. Lows, Manager. 
Lima, 0. 


A. D. Fassett, Commissioner, Columbus, Ohio: 

Dear Sir: 

ist. Answering questions contained in your circular we think immigration 
should be restricted’ only by the exclusion of criminal and habitual pauper classes:- 

2d. The eight-hour work-day would cut wages of labor one-fifth in volume. 
They are getting none too much wages at present. 

3d. Labor saving machinery benefits the manufacturer and to a still greater ex- 
tent the laboring population, by lessening cost of production and necessity for the 
employment of large numbers of men in strictly manual occupations. It affords 
increased opportunity for small capital to engage in manufacturing lines. 

4th. Organization of labor we consider a fraud ; first, because it furnishes igno- 
rance a weapon with which to oppose intelligent business organizations and the 
natural course of trade. It operates against the deserving and intelligent laboring 
class, tending to keep them down to the level of the less intelligent and less derserv- 
ing classes, whereas our Democratic form of government and social society furnishes 
opportunity for every man to rise individually, and a man deserving will rise 
individually if not organized in company with the less deserving. 

5th. Labor legislation we consider impractical and all such legislation neces- 
sarily inoperative. 

6th. Co-operation, as far as it relates to combination of small or large capital for 
the prosecution or more successful carrying on of any line of business, we consider 
desirable. Co-operation of manufacturer and employes entailing division of profits 
is a matter for private consideration of the parties themselves, circumstances govern- 
ing entirely each separate case and no general law or rule applying. 

7th. Arbitration as a means of settling trades disputes we do not believe in. 
We do not believe in trade societies. In our opinion every man in hig country 
should stand on his own bottom and depend on his own ability. 

Yours very truly, 


THE Humpury’s MANUFACTURING Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Mr. A. D. Fassett, Columbus, Ohio: 

Dear Six: Your letter of 20th inst. received and contents noted. In reply to 
foreign immigration we are opposed to it, with the exception of the German. The 
most objectionable are the Chinese and Italians. We believe in ten hours for a 
day’s work. We believe in labor saving machinery, also in organization of labor and 
in equal taxation, and in labor legislation. We believe that the legislature shou. 
make such a law as would tax railroad and incorporated companies on an equal foot- 
ing. Lands and manufacturers not incorporated, for instance. We know of railroads 
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through the counties of Meigs and Vinton that are only assessed by the auditors at | 
$1,500 per mile, including rolling stock, sidings, &c., while the cost of them was — 
$5,000, and even $6,500 per mile. The representative from Meigs was written to and 


_ urged to put a bill in the last House of the Ohio general assembly for the correction — ee 


of the same, and ignored it. Also we know lots of men who do not give in the value 
of their property on purpose, because of this great evil. Thus you see the poor 
farmer and mechanic are made to keep up the officer, etc., of the State, while those 
big incorporated companies go in a manner free. And this is why I voted for the 
amendments at the last election, and wished they might have carried. As to arbi- — 
‘tration as a means of settling trade disputes we will leave it for wiser minds. We 
wish to say that one thing that destroys the business interests in this country in a 
great measure is wholesale manufacturers selling through the country at retail. For 
instance, there is a furniture manufacturer at Gallipolis that does a wholesale busi- 
‘ness, who sell in the country their wares at wholesale prices, thus you see spoiling 
‘the trade of the retailers. I could name several others that do the same. This is 
‘wrong and ought to be remedied. . 
Yours respectfully, 


Hawk & STRONG. ' 
Wilkesville, Ohio. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 


It is natural for men having the same or similar interests to com- 
bine. It does not seem to make any difference what the particular 
interest is, what the occupation or business pursued. And the mo. 
tives impelling to such action are also different. Some are influenced 
by necessity, others by an unconquerable love of gain, solely for the 
love of gain, or, it may be, by the less commendable if not reprehensi- 
ble love of power over their fellow men, that may be used or not, 
according to circumstances, but a power that is always dangerous to the 
best interests of the people. Formerly, that is to say, previous to the 
present century, trades organizations were composed of employing 
tradesmen only, and were known as “guilds.” In those days workmen 
were not regarded as possessing any rights as artisans, which their em- 
ployers—masters was the word then used—were bound to respect. They | 
were the servants of those for whom they worked, and were expected to 
accept without grumbling whatever terms were offered them. They 
were useful, in fact indispensable as laborers, ready to do the bidding — 
of others, but were unknown as citizens (as that word is now under- 
stood), possessing the rights and immunities of men. But as people be- 
came more enlightened they also became more independent, until 
finally work-people began to think, and soon began to entertain the 
opinion that they had a right to put a price upon their labor. This 
again led to consultation, then to combination, which naturally resulted 
in the formation of societies, in imitation of the “ guilds,” etc., of 
the employing class. These organizations were known by various 
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names, and up to a comparatively late date had at the best. but a preca-. 


rious existence. The law regarded all such organizations with dis- 
favor, and invariably the influence and power of the courts were on the 
side of the wealthier classes. This claim of the laborers that they 
owned themselves and had a right to dispose of their own labor in such 
way as best suited themselves, was something so new and so at variance 
with the teachings of learned political economist and pious religious 
instructors, that governments became alarmed, and saw, or thought 
they saw, the germs of revolution in every organization of this charac- 


ter. The “divine-right” rulers resorted to various means to check this, 


to them, alarming movement of the working classes to improve their 
condition, and left nothing untried which gave any hope of finally sup- 
pressing these noble aspirations of the people, in their incipiency. But 
when healthy seed corn is sown in congenial soil it is difficult to pre- 
vent it from sprouting, sooner or latter. So these unlawful organiza- 
tions continued to grow, despite the opposition of the privilege classes 
and the luke-warmness of natural friends. 

As people became more enlightened and more accustomed to these 


societies their opposition lessened, and the propriety and necessity of’ 


such combinations became apparent. Especially was this the case with 
those people who took the trouble to think, and who were capable of 
reasoning from cause to effect. From being regarded in Europe with 
the greatest suspicion, and frowned upon by the law, they have come to 
be regarded, especially in England, not only as legitimate, but as actu- 
ally praiseworthy, and as deserving the recognition and encouragement 
of government, 


Hach successive triumph of labor distinctly marks the progress of 
‘enlightened civilization and the advancenent of human knowledge. 


The difference between the western nations of Europe and those more 


eastern powers that still adhere to the despotic systems of past ages is . 


in no respect more marked and distinct than it is in the light in which 
working men and their organizations are regarded. Political freedom 
has advanced as the intelligence of the work-people has advanced. A 
nation is strong and powerful in proportion as its working classes are 
enlightened and free. The wealth and strength of a nation can at all 
times be accurately measured by the general diffusion of knowledge 


and a rational comprehension of the political rights of the people. No. 


nation can too jealously guard the interests of its laborers. On their 
welfare depends not only the welfare of the nation, but also the stability 


and security of the government -itself. Without their hearty sup- 
port the government would be but a play thing for other nations, It. 
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would be regarded with contempt abroad and with indifference at Rati 


home. 


looked upon as entitled to the highest consideration by legislative 
bodies and chief executive officers. The courts have gradually changed 
their opinions as to the legal status of such organizations, and now re- 
gard them as entitled to the fostering care of the common law. Where- 
ever governments are acknowledged to be “of the people, and for the 


people,” the right of working people to associate for the promotion of 


their own interests is unquestioned, except by a very few, who imagine 


that the earth was created for their especial benefit. This right is co- 


extensive with the principles of Magna Charta and of the Declaration 
of Independence. In this country the spirit, and a few relics of the 
old conspiracy laws are confined to a very few States, and even in these 
but occasionally manifest themselves; and these occasional exhibitions 
of the narrowness of mind and persecuting spirit of the worn-out past is 
frequently owing more to our heterogeneous population and its want of 
a correct understanding of our social and political institutions than to 
any disposition to disregard the spirit of the age and the recognized 
political principles of the country. 

Theoretically, there is no distinction in the United States, so far as 
natural rights are concerned, between the day laborer and the million- 
aire. ‘The law throws its protection around all citizens alike, without 
regard to birth, wealth or “previous condition of servitude.” It allows 
of no distinction whatever. A citizen of the great Republic, whether 

daily toiler in the workshop, or a banker employed in the more profit- 


able occupation of calculating interest and discount, knows ne master 


and recognizes no superior. He demands and enforces the same rights 


for his fellow citizen that he is at all times determined to assert and 


maintain for himself. 

This condition of society and this state of the law are as different 
from what they were a few centuries since—in fact from what they are 
even now in a large portion of the world, especially in those countries 
where the Caucasian is unknown and the Anglo-Saxon is regarded as 
an “outside barbarian”—as can well be conceived. The work people of 
the world have risen from the lowest state of servitude to which human 
beings could be reduced, to one of absolute political equality—at least 
this is the case in the United States, and the same may be said of a 


great part of Hurope. This great change is the outgrowth of the im-— 


provement in the moral and intellectual condition of the people. As 
they were enabled to know their rights they devised the means of as 


Labor organizations have made such vast progress within the pres- 
ent century that they are now, in England and the United States, © 
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serting, securing and maintaining them. One step forward suggested 
the next, and one’right after another was obtained, and is safely en- 


joyed, until now there is, in law, no difference known between men—all 


are co-equal sovereigns. 

In view of what has been accomplished in the past in the interests 
of the workers of the country, and of the proud position of equality 
now occupied by the work people of this country, the question naturally 
suggests itself, “What shall the working classes do to securely maintain 
what they have gained, and to complete the reformation so auspiciously 
begun and carried on up to the present time by removing the few 
remaining relics that still testify to the degradation of the peo- 
ple in the unenlightened past?” One of the most conspicuous,and at 
the same time, one of the most dangerous traits in the character of man 
is his proneness to use whatever power he may possess, no matter how 
acquired, to further his own purposes, without the least regard to justice 
or the rights of others. This characteristic when exercised by one os- 
tensibly engaged in the interest of labor, frequently defeats the object 
had in view, and eventually works great injury to an otherwise good 
cause. The violent political revolutions of the past are good illustra- 
tions of the truth of this. Though wrong in itself, and sure to bring 
defeat to its authors, as well as disappointment and misery to the inno- 
cent adherents and supporters of the righteous cause in the name of 


which the wrong is committed, it is perfectly natural and to be expected. 


Long suffering, and deprivation of the most simple and necessary 
rights, had reduced the people to such a frenzied condition that when 
they emerged from a state of the most degrading thralldom and dis- 
covered themselves to be the eource of all power and complete masters 
of the situation, they at once became intoxicated wit _ changed 
condition, and naturally regarded all who in any way differed 
from them as their enemies, possessing no rights, and entitled to no 
mercy. The inevitable reaction soon followed, and the fruits of their 
life-long struggles and sufferings and self-denial were dissipated as the 
morning dew disappears before the rising sun. 

To permanently secure the just fruits of these great achievements, 
this proneness of man will have to be guarded against. It must be re- 
membered by the labor organizations of the country that there are 
plenty of men always ready to take advantage of every mistake they 
may make, and who are also anxious that they make as many 
as possible. While the great body of the people are the staunch 
friends of the workingman, there are those who claim that the 
people are incapable of self-government, that some are born to 
serve and others to govern, that the high-born and well-bred are the 
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natural rulers of the world, and that the laboring people are it one to 
toil and obey. The men holding these views hope that work people 
will verify the truth of their position by extravagant demands or other 
offenses against the popular sentiment. All this can be prevented by : 
the exercise of patience and good sense. The working classes contain © 
within their own ranks men of superior ability and sterling character, en 
but many of them are too timid and reserved to grapple inthe manner 
they should with that numerous class of men who are constantly hang: ae 
ing on to labor organizations, and assuming to be veritable apostles of _ 
the cause of the oppressed, but whose chief, if not only, distinction 
comes from the strength of their lungs and the absence of brains. They 
are pretty sure to have afollowing, composed of men much like them- 
selves; and men of real ability and genuine merit—men of brains, oft. 
ideas, of character, of sufficient conservatism to make them safe leaders — ne 
—hesitate to come in contact with such gas-bags, to whom an idea is 
unknown and an honest purpose foreign to their character. Their ar- 
guments generally consist of insults, bull-dozing, and wild, unsup- me 
ported assertion, Instead of attempting to answer the arguments of an / 
opponent, they resort to personal abuse and bar-room slang. They re- 
gard the truth as a useless incumbrance, not to be considered by the ad- 
vance advocates of labor reform. Self-respecting men dislike to have ° 
any thing to do with such blow-hards. Consequently this objeationsble Hee 
class of men too seldom meet with serious opposition. They are exX- 
ceedingly noisy on street corners, and unceasingly proclaim their own 
virtues and their staunchness as trades unionists or Knights of Labor. 
When trouble comes upon their dupes, however, unless drawing a good 
salary, they are sure to disappear from sight, if they do not actually be- 
tray their comrades upon the first opportunity to do so, Bia het 
It is these kind of men that labor organizations should by all means 

shun. No good can come from associating with them. Listen only to — 

those who can give a reason for their faith. Heed not the declamation 
of the demagogue, no matter how loud and fervid his orations, or self- _ 
important his style. If his past record does not show him to be willing — 
to share with his companions the consequences that may result from 
their action, leave him and his bombast severely alone. The man who — 
is distinguished only for his readiness to involve others in trouble, and 
to bleed the treasury, who is always seeking office, and whose zeal can ye 
at all times be measured by his success in the attainment of official 
position, should be regarded as the working man’s worst enemy. Loss. 
of self-respect, loss of the good will of the community, loss of influence, — 
and the ultimate disintegration of the organization are sure to be the — 
results of following the leadership of such men. 
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Another great source of weakness of labor organizations, and one 
which at the present time seriously threatens the usefulness of all such 
organizations, if not their very existence, is the effort of cheap political- 
demagogues to divert the attention of unionists from the real and well- 
defined non-political issues, and convert the unions, practically, into 
political clubs. This is the most inexcusable blunder on the part of 
trades unions of which they can be guilty. Politics and a labor organ- 
ization are necessarily so distinct that they can not possibly be united 
without serious harm, if not death, to the latter; not that working men 
are not, to a great extent, as they should be, politicians, but because the 
design of a labor union is specific, and concerns members of that organ- 
ization and trade only. Carpenters, for instance, embrace men enter- 
taining all possible shades of political opinion. It can not be otherwise, 
and it is not desirable that it should be. But they agree as to the prin- 
cipal purposes of their organization. It is because of a common griev- 
ance and a common remedy therefor that mechanics associate themselves 

together. Politics has nothing whatever to do with either the griey- 
ance or the remedy. A democrat can work for the furtherance of the 
purposes of union just as honestly and just as zealously as can a repub- 
lican. But they differ, and always will differ, as to the effect of this or 
that political policy, nof only upon themselves, but upon the entire 
community as well. And in this difference they are perfectly sincere 
and honest. One is fully satisfied that free trade is the great and only 
panacea for all the ills we suffer, while another, equally as intelligent 
and patriotic, firmly believes in the necessity of government interposing 
its protecting power between tho wage-workers of this country, who 
claim the right to live like human, civilized beings, and the competi- 
tion of the hordes of Europe and Asia, who live, many of them at least, 
more like brutes than men and women. These conflicting views are 
honestly entertained, and in no way interfere with the men entertain- 
ing them working harmoniously together in the same trade union. And 
these opinions can not be changed by the adoption of a resolution, 
whether by fair means or foul. 

If it should be held necessary that a member must be a democrat or 
a republican, it is easily to be seen that such organizations, so far at 
least as their usefulness is concerned, will have ceased to exist. And 
yet such is, to all intents and purposes, the effect, practically, of the 
political methods of some organizations, but more especially of the 
course pursued by many political demagogues who have by some means 
or other gained admission to these organizations. Many unions have 
already, by this suicidal course, been shaken to their center. Men 
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nmost transparent demagogues. They may easily be recognized int 
meetings of working men. They take but little interest in the pro- 
ceedings, except in so far as they affect, directly or indirctly, or can in 
: some way be made to affect, some political scheme. No one can be. . 
-.  Jouder in his denunciations of the corruption of political parties, or in 
: _ his declarations of devotion to the cause of labor, than the political trade 
: ‘unionist; but by observing his actions it will be seen that he hasa polit- i 
‘ical axe grind, and is working solely in the interest of his party, and 
vcares not a straw for any thing else. In most such cases, the loud- x 
mouthed declaimer expects pay, in some shapg or other, from the party. | 
in whose behalf he is doing his best to deceive and betray the honest _ i 
laborers of the country. He defends with zeal whatever is done by his 
own party, and denounces with all the virtuous indignation of which | ; 
he is capable whatever is done by the opposite party. He desires no 
other evidence of the righteousness of a law than the fact that it was. 
enacted by the party to which he belongs. He never reasons on any 
subject; in fact, such a mental exertion would be too great a tax upon 
his brain power, and he wisely avoids all such, to him, useless waste of 
vitality. He is always ready, yea, anxious to ignore the leading politi- 
cal parties and devote all his energies to the interest of a third party, 
when, by so doing, he is sure of giving aid and comfort to his. political | 
friends. The penitentiary contract system is the sum of all villainies, 
the greatest of all legislative outrages, so long as it exists under admin- | 
istrations controlled by his political opponents, but as soon as his. own 
party obtains power this same system miraculously becomes ag innocent — 
as a sucking babe, as harmless as the decalogue, and all his sympathies - : 
are immediately turned in the direction of the much-abused convict— 
the persecuted murderer, rapist, burglar, horse thief, etc. His devotion 
to his party is co great that he even displays it in his vote on the admis- 
sion of members to the union. He can see nothing at all meritorious in- 
_:a political opponent, nor any thing wrong in a political friend. No 
matter bow clearly it may be shown that the applicant for member- 
‘ship has been guilty of the most serious offenses known to a trade union 
—he may be an undoubted “scab,” ‘black sheep,” “ rat,” ete.—if he 
votes the right ticket he is unobjectionable. LOE ee 
The trade unionisé, if he would preserve his consistency, ‘i me 
would accomplish what he desires for himself and for his fellow work- 
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men, must set his face like flint against all political hacks and political 
chicanery within the union. The union is for one purpose, the politi- 
cal party is for another, and a very different purpose. One does not 
antagonize the other. Each is legitimate and necessary within its 
sphere. The objects of the union are limited to the advancement of the 
interests of its members, and are special; those of the political. party 
are universal and far-reaching, and includes within its scope all man- 
kind within the territorial limits of the government.. The union is the 
place to discuss matters that concern the welfare of working men only. 
If a man wishes to ventilate his knowledge of tariffs, finance, and of 
other measures that equally concern all men, the political rostrum ig. 
open to him, and if he is capable of intelligently and profitably discuss- 
ing such topics his party friends will give him a hearty welcome. But 
if working men desire to perpetuate the trades union and to extend its 
influence, in God’s name abjure politics within the organization, The 
two can not exist side by side. They can no more mix than can oil and 
water. The union is a necessity to the mechanic, The success or de- 
feat of a political party is of small consequence ir comparison. The 
results are but temporary at most. No party can commit any great 
wrong and retain power for any considerable length of time thereafter. 
The people, however much they may differ for the time being as to 
» Means, are at heart right, and have the same object in view. They 
also possess the requisite intelligence to correctly judge of the merits of 
all leading measures. If they are at all in doubt and divided in opin- 
ion during heated campaign discussions, a year or so of actual ex peri- 
_ ence clears away the fog, and any mistake that may have been made, 
or any premeditated wrong that may have been committed, is soon dis- 
covered and the proper remedy applied, 

There is another subject connected with trades arganizations which 
is of the utmost importance to the members, and which exerts a great 
influence for good or evil upon the whole body of wage-workers, It is 
this: Nearly if not quite ali organized trades have a national organi- 
zation, composed of delegates from the local unions or assemblies, 
These national organizations have, of course, considerable power, in 
some cases much more than is necessary or even safe for the good of the 
trade concerned. The people took to these national bodies as being the 
correct representatives of the local bodies. They are supposed to reflect 
the ability, character, and general fitness to govern, possessed by the 
constituent bodies. If the members of the national bodies do not come 
up to the standard established by the public the whole body of work- 
men they represent suffer in consequence. ‘They sink, in the estima- 
tion of the public, and lose the respect that always attaches to talents, 
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character and a wise conservatism. How important, then, that the 
local bodies, in selecting men for so important a purpose, should make 


every effort to secure their ablest and wisest men—men who have given | 


the subject of labor some serious thought, and who have no ax of their 
own to grind—men who are known to be devoted to the cause, and are 
not governed solely by their love of office and fat salaries. The mere 


fact that a man is a clever fellow, and can make himself agreeable, tell 


a good story, and be lavish with his money, especially if obtained as a 
salary for the performance of duties that he constantly neglects, are 
recommendations that should be wholly disregarded. The cause is 
of too much importance, and the consequences likely to follow an 
improper selection of a representative are far too serious to permit of 
inconsiderate action. The greatest care should be exercised in this 
matter, for on the character and wisdom of the delegate depends, to a 
far greater extent than many suppose, the continuance and general 
welfare of trades organizations. 3 

What I have said above on the subject of labor organizations I have 
said solely for the benefit of those most deeply interested. No subject 
lies nearer my heart, or has received a greater share of my support. 
What is said of those men who are continually prating of their devotion 
to the cause of labor, and as continually betraying and selling out that 
cause, is said because the facts fully justify it. Certain methods are 
condemned because the best interest of labor demands that they should 
be condemned, and the future well-being of labor and labor organiza- 
tions require that they should be frowned out of existence and straight- 
forward honesty substituted therefor. It was only in the hope that I 
might be of some benefit to a worthy cause and a worthy class that I 
have discussed this subject at such length. 


® 


PASTE Tit. 


MANUFACTURING STATISTICS.* 


But little is necessary as an introduction to the following tables. 
They comprise, taken in their entirety, an industrial census of the 
State, by counties. These tables cannot fail to be of great value as 
showing the number of manufactories of the State, and all the matter 
of interest to the public connected therewith. The character of the 
product is here given, together with its value, the number of men, wo- 
men and children employed, the amount paid in wages and the cost of 
material. While these tables are not absolutely correct in all particu- 
lars, they are essentially so. In many cases it has been impossible to 
obtain correct results for all the questions found on the blanks, in which 
cases, estimates based on most reliable information have been taken. 


+Eleyen counties, Clermont, Montgomery, Scioto, Van Wert, Vinton, Warren, Washington, Wayne, 
Williams, Wood and Wyandot, must be omitted from these tables for the reason the legislative ax 
fell before they could be completed. 
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ADAMS OOUNTY. : a) a 


Average number of S 0 rc 
4 fe hands employed. e S a S 
A 8 : 2s 2 2 
3 o Ki Ao ae 8 = 
Industries. fs a Si aa O 2s q oa 
oe) 8. Lee | Bo tga, t Bee 3 S 
Beh Bo ee | ee ee en. g 
qi Oo a Re ah H > > 
ean ET MNT Wa eNO guarentee ee NC LIAL SM Lk 
Brick and tile... mus 2 $2,200 BP bilisusteeves 2 $1,925} . $1,825 $3,500: 
Carrisges and wagons.. 4 3,500 Didl cetera aacah ea ae 2,300 1,625 4,525 
Clothing (men’s)......... 4 7,500 14 7 BNE ic bus 4,800 10,900 19,000: 
Chair manuf’y ............ 1 11,000 2D pepe yey Eko tatty 8,700 10,900 22,500 
Flour mills .. Byard! IMS 5 83,800 BO ooetes Geahecuade teens 7,168 149,365 172,357 
Limestone quarries pes a 1,000 Oh Las BNR alan lee an 2,50) 3, ‘ 
Lumber, planed ......... 3 10,000 1) Ep Patented BRDEL Tae 15,470 45,000 90,000 
Lumber. sawed .........:. 14 85,000 © toa EY Sa 10 6,875 87,500 59,000 
Marble works.............. 2 3,000 Ey iisseiseheepecbaesene: Canal 1,600 3,200 6,000 
Printing offices............ 6 12,000 19 Bales 6,600 5,000 21,000 
Saddlery and harness 3 4,500 Dil weak juowed EELS 1,800 2,500 5,850 
“Miscellaneous .......... 8 14,00) 15 5 4 4, 700 11 000 eee 
POOR Cees 5B (En i | $187,000 283 10 16 $64,438 $281,915 915 $495,632 


ELAN UAE SIPING cae REO COLUMN 


*Cooperage, fourdry aid mazhineg shop, pottery, stirrup manufacture, tannery, Wee mill, 


ON OUT GENO co ‘COUNTY. 


PAG een Seer eer as Average number of ro wo F 
q Le} hands employed, ‘S OO 3 5S 
q ie ae B 3 
4 g ios a5 = 8 
2 & > ~ | 8 =k | iS 
Industries. S - ou 2 San, a ae 
ue a an B ui Aon = Ne 
o Cel oS S ® fab) 25 x OL oO °o ° 
° a OP a =o ae 3 3 
3 = So oe, foae Seq cI C 
Zi & = Abe fie hk an CORP ae 
Boiler works............... 3 $17,500 Ail IE aley: Ba TRY 2 $31,500 $62,500 $114,500 
Bread and other bake’y i 

DIOduUeisy i ea 8 10,500 25 i Ee eee ee: 4,900 24,500 34,000 
DPewerled oo 3 825, 000 Pe Lagi sau aiahepe? 4,260 27 000 61,000 
Brick and tile. . 6 14.300 Oe a pp ie vee 2 8,000 6 000 25,000 
Carriages and wagons. 4 25,000 SAG eS LE Sona ee 7,200 12,500 35,000 
Case Works.. 2 50,000 LAL We veaiay ne RARE SAR Fs) 3,900 11,000 21,000 
Cigars and tobacco . 10 14,000 28 Sip denseens 8,000 15 500 30,862 
Clothing (men’s)... 12 55, 000 60 BOOT ohecadese 29,500 56,000 95,000 
SOneraee » Bes 3 13,000 oA Gee Fok, CODER Ee 6,500 14,000 22,500 
Drill manu! faatory.. geese 1 150, "000 BD te erate ee 29,750 116,000 150,000 
Flour mills.. 9 100, ‘000 Bi] nsdzeae vse wecot see 11,500 214 500 239, 000 
Foundries and ma- 

Chine ShOPS.........scc00- 6 221,000 BOL aisctssdpace caepuctons 144,000 182,000 375,000 
PAYOUTS. uslee. eles, 2 21 000 PSA ROR peb nS Sa ERC 7,000 7 500 17,000: 
Lumber, planed... oe 9 45, ‘000 OO i dels accuse EAN SNE 12,700 17,950 42,700 
Lumber, sawed......... .. 19 70,000 B 2715 in ea Pd WOMEN ee 22,000 85,000 125,000 
Marble works.iseccce ecu 7 15, 500 D5. lh oueecrerant Dee Wb 9,000 9,500 29,000 
Paper manuf’s, .........5 2 950,000 B20 A ilee, leah aah mae 56,000 78,000 168,000 
Printin 1g OffCes............ 8 65,000 60 A eG at 20,500 19,500 72,000: 
Saddlery and harness.. 18 28,900 DEA site 12 15,328 | 20,000 48,000 
Stone quarries............ 8 15,000 Oa ose UMN aire i 31,400 22,000 79,200 
PL BNUGEYcleiaseve duhises eso, 1 10,000 a OG leg ota 5,600 35,700 45,000 
Tinware, Ci opperware 

and sheet-ironware.., 5 29,700 a oy Pele 1 7,100 11,700 29,100 
*Miscellaneous............ 27 1,098,300 595 3a eee rt a 194,000 2; 125, 000 2 695,300 

DOMAIN G55 Bi ctasee ccs 168 $3,243, 700 2,040 114 15 $670,200 | $3,173, 350 $4,463,160 


POR eT Ne i rege ioe en 


*Broom manufacture, bottling works, canni ng factory, car works, egg case manufacture, engine 
works, gaivanized iron cornice works, gas light works, handle factory, iron fenes,iron and slate 
roofers, laundries, neck yoke manufacture, oil well tools, oil works, plumbing works, radiator manu- 
facture, railroad shops, saw works, stave factory, tool works, torpedo works, upholstery, water-works 
wheel BeEACvOr, whip-stock shana 
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ASHLAND COUNTY. 


2. Average number of S cc) we 
g : hands employed. "S a S S 
a 3 ag i 5 
on te rsd a> + cS 
m 2 © a y=) As eI 2 
z 2 = > ms | ed q rl 
Industries. ‘3 5 a ib 3 tel = 
R a rd ne aa fog 3 re) 
o el oe 8 gq 3 Oo @ ° 
“s fe aS | @o | oe aS @ Q 
e Bo SEN hee Soe, a 2 4 
° Yo) wn AG a 
- Agricultural implem’s 2 $60,000 FU) Viihecewadass [sasde fal $29,431 $27,500 $65,000 
Brick and tile.............. . 1,300 BER eeasicateetee Wishes vases 1,120 850 2,900 
Carriages and wagons.. 5 90'000 QO) ears: sa ae Seite 6,500 4,800 15,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 3 8,500 i Aa Pee Miya 2,400 2,100 5,800 
Clothing (men’s)....... 4 21,850 10 By ea tineeteces 6,350 11,520 25,000 
Plour MAUS 2.....c5 cc ceccee a 69,000 PRY Misueeieacesy tive cag neesiee 18,000 443,000 480 000 
Foundries and ma- 
chine SHOPS........ ss. 2 10,000 CCDS a Aa Sa ee RE 4,300 5,500 13,000° 
Lumber, planed... 8 56,000 PABA GEE BS A EAI ha Dnt 6,440 19,500 38,000 
Lumber, sawed......... 14 29,500 AO Ney DA he Te 13,300 52, 000 80,000 
Marble works.............. 2 1,500 Pipl hck wuhWa Wegitwale 1,200 1,300 8,100 
Printing offices............ 7 20,000 18 a ake eae 7,500 6,200 | —-- 20,000" 
Saddlery and harness.. 9 6,000 16 DA Sper aa ee 4,\00 * 8,650 19,700° 
TATIMETIES 22. rcrrerseccsces 4 6,700 Bi | NA ee eda sae 6,000 38,000 52,000 
Wire PINS ede ce cd ] 5,000 Si \ieenss se cel 2 4,000 36,000 48,000 
* Miscellaneous............ 5 17,000 48 EN eee octane 14 600 19,300 42,000" 
OURS. 2 ay iitisesne Gedeeatinary at) $327,350 864 19 2 $120,241 $676,220 $909,500" 
hs SN TO a MRA TAI EAN ASRS A eG So ERAS ARE A A eA RN ta EP ea PO OA see es Be ene coer ae eae 
*Bed-springs, bottling works, cooperage, furniture, hub works, woolen mill. 
ASHTABULA COUNTY. 
B Average number of ache i fe 
q tr hands employed. a ‘< rs) 
a 0) =) a =) 
SLs ie OM hes : 2 
p= the Se Pa 
Industries. 3 5 ape wel S fe = Ae 
oa -“ Pawn! ~m rt Ag Sas On 
. 2 @g | go | fa ebm 3 u 
o -“ 23 BI 5 | Se So2 3 he 
8 a CAA Sirs Was st iS ag ie 5 
A 2) I om S) eH S > 
Agri’ral imp. mfs... 3 $195,000 LTD VA ccpwienbna’s 5 $55,000 $1 10,0000 $195,000" 
Bread and baking pro- 

A ERG Tis Ween exsoeir eh dc duneees 5 7,000 12 4 3 4,750 12,570 22,000 
Brick and tiles............. 2 2,800 TD. Welscustiesl i wekaaes 2,900 2,500 6,500 
Carriages and wagons.| 7 24,000 Pe OG ae oa 29,400 4,500 65,000 
Carriage and wagon 

material... AOE 8 25,000 Toa CBE R ARLES 5 10 26,650 19,000 65,000 
Canning works... és 5 10,090 26 US LES 5,500 9,800 25,000 
Cheese “fa CLOrieS.....s000 44 15,000 90 25 4 20,000 410,000 475,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 8 4,500 Oi siege ated Desuaieined 2,700 2,100 5,785 
Clothing (men’s)........ 5 §,000 22 A Ea 9,500 17,000 34,000 
COOPErageS.....0. seonosses 5 20,000 PY EE bceday aaset: 5,100 15,500 35,000 
MIO, FAD LAS hiss sch -naessee: 25 185,000 Ger Tioking scpueeddouses bogus 17,000 580,000 630,000: 
Foundries and ma- : 

chine shops... Vee 11 143,000 DT ss uusewaskeyes Miehiteuecdes 34,189 66,600 144,500 
Hardware and tools... 4 100,000 95 10 12 $2,000 68,000 126,000 
Lumber, planed... 13 135,000 WDD hcettedanres 8 88,900 35,600. 242,000: 
Lum ber, BAW EO) ccacccctes: 48 620,000 DS ||, Veananhtlioe 15 38,000 175,000 325,000 
Marble workS.......000 4 6 7,500 117k RRS NS He Nese a 3,750 4,350 14,000: 
Printing offices............ 12 42,000 33 2: 6 18,300 14,200: 61,500 
Rubber clothing......... vl! 40,000 15 80 beh 29,800 "63,000. | 100,000 
Saddlery and, harness.| 15 9,000 8a Te pe A Pr 3,800 12.200 24,000. . 
Store quarries....,........ 2 2,500 TSO iyo HM 3,600 10,800 |. 17,000 

Me DANGER. eats whet. 5 35,000 30 |) 4 9,200 75 000 107,000 
: Tinware,:copper ware| na 
and sheet 1FOD......0.| 10 11,500 Bah fwaidte Poke ey eg ean y A OO Pk 15,800 32,000 
“®WOOGEN WATE... ... 00000. 14 32,000 62 mete 22,700 |. 39,000 73 500 
+Miscellaneous... Hdcddanen: 7 11,000 21 Peetbaliavawectige'sk 4,800 8,500 19,000 
TOGA 1S ars eder a) A a 260 | $1,684,800 1,382 175 83 $122,539 $1,780, 520 $2, "$2,837 78. 


*Box manufacturer, butter tub manufactures, carpet sweepers, fruit evaporators, hoops and staves, 
plow handles, scale boards, skewer works, wooden pumps, wooden pipe manufactures. 
+Bed springs, 1; brass works, 1; bottling works, 2; eee 2; iron fence manufacture, t. 
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ATHENS COUNTY. 


8 Average number of oe i 
B hands employed. he 2 e 
q rd 3 & a) 
a 2 © © he) mt 3 
A R e Ko} i} Oe s 
ra ® ro) 2) =| Sm s 
Industries, 2 b > Q. cs) Of: g ma 
Ss A 2 be Ks Aa 8 aes eect ish 
a a © oS o SEY ° 3 
‘ess Ss wn cs ov HY © oO 
° = 2 pa ee Pek = S 
ef Q pe} g bt en} TO a ih = | — 
ro) = es) om qe One CJ "a 
vA cb) = ey Ss) co > > 
Brooms, eaves troughs, 
ege packing, wagon 
brakes and staves..... 6 $27,000 B $6,390 $15,000 
Carriages and wagons.. yi 17,000 i ATM Reser Nu Geb Cao lt 4,550 15,600 
Cigais and tobacco...... 15 4,000 50 15 5 21,500 51,584 
Flour mills... eRe: 7 65,000 Re Ny Re PENN 6,000 125,000 
Foundries and ma 
chine shops............, 2 45,000 GOV oes 4 22,480 36,000 79,200 
Iron and steel............. 3 175,000 PY 1570 BMne Re Rp) Nh Abr VE | $5,000 600,000 800,000 
Lumber, planed........... 8 12,000 al Nt Cee arom 29) IMTS 19.500 110,000 156,000 
Lumber, sawed........... 1r 25,000 et CUS RPE GI CeO sane 80,000 235,000 800,000 
Leather, (curried and : 
tanned) .. Beucatnavs 5 18,500 DB eeNis Sees une kee ees eee 4,800 53,600 62,000 
Printing OFFICES... sce ceoee. 6 42,000 21 6 3 10,500 29,200 47,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 4 2,300 PEE ENM ied Bete CO 2,400 2,900 ; 
PROUAIS :.c55 onteravivnccceeamedta oh $432, 800 583 23 16 $223,120 | $1,212,500 | $1,651,384 
*Fifty of those men are farmers working odd times. , 
f 
AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 
Be Average number of @) 
5 hands employed. "3 = 8 a 
ay aie | 
c = = S Lol Le! & S 
= b © 2 a 3 a iS) 
Industries. fa) > > 2 = 5 2, g & 
$s a = vs qt g bo a ie 
2 a a ® D asap ‘o a) 
So s o 3 pa = E o ® v 
é Se. a g =| S$qa A= ie 
° S a) =| on+ a CI 
Zi a) = ca 5 = > > 
Boots and shoes........ ay QU eee PIOUS ROM cee eeeah ee ne soee $9,500 
Breweries .,.--.-s.es.ccceces: 7h wesiaregee S15, 0 U5 Menmareaay © Ot) BAe lee re BV AY 43,160 . 
Brick and tile.........0.... a0 AS Oreiatais YS AL ee Roeiiecey 2 Ml MeO ae Reems MLA LS) 24,000 
Carriages and wagons.. fey Wat eats PALO A ad eae Leda sd eae Sen ay 90,000 
Carriage and wagon 
Materia. veces odsh 8 127,800 
Cigars and tobacco..... Da SUB GO hs BME yeaa: a aes hone 12,828 
Clothing (men’s)......... Orr ce COD Aico Bins readin tekken ee ae 5,0@0 
COOPECTAGE.........c.cececeee: ae Boma 8! tM ine bgy bog) Rie wean te toe i 45,000 
Flour mills.................. 10 475,000 
Foundries & machine 
BHOPS shoei oeeiccs nese 2 30,000 
Furniture.............0 seat Bee EP 2OLOOO HS AQ HIN Tae 39,000 
Lumber, planed........... eae qrejOOU sp es aaia bantu seu aah gene aena 21,000 
Lumber, sawed............ 2 th ME SL aioe (8) de eerie RUSTE, 123,000 
Oil works........ Ronee wanes Qe ee DOOD i cers Bale aos couleur 57,000 
Printing offices...... ...., iq. 22,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 9 23,000 
TAN eCTICS ...........-..c0000. 7 22,000 
‘Tow, husks and’ vues Boles ee 2BOON at Cee Qian mist W naa hey 8,500 
Woolen mill.. 3 66,580 
#Wooden wale ........... Sih ie 2EOOG ce Sr OT eee ss: 72,000 
Totals........ We da peuigleh 708, i $1,351,368 
ee ne Se 


*Churn manuf., 2; builders’ wood work, 1; handle factory, 1; pump works, 1. 
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BELMONT COUNTY. 


B Average number of ee 
g hands employed. 7 | = a 
g ag a 3 
a 3 co) Ns 25 i 5 
Se 2 Vins o Lo] sho} ~ ua] 
ro} > 2 Q a 5 Te Pa z 
Industries. a % 5 =] CS goH | ry 
@ oe 2 w = iS i “ 
pd @ Bao °o ° 
© @ 2 Ps Bh 
he = A a i: 222 3 3 
E e @h | gS | 3 Sat CG @ 
Z o P= fy S) a > > 
Agricultural imps. mfs. SEO DOO fe hi BO Te NE bes cues $14,200 $16,000 $47,200 
Bread & other bakery} 15 9,600 AE Ark 25 23,000 52,000 
PLOGUCIS. ...2ceccecccces oe 
Brick and tile.............. th SALON GTO Tene cues 6,000 61,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 6 BOO MOG tee antends Uinees eet nes 00 18,650 40,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 13 7,800 5 14,500 45,600 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 10 Da OOO ee (aE Rea amebeiy td cake Mi. ae 26,700 51,890 
COOPETAZE.........c00eeseeee, 3 MS UY Hes ake Seat eo ad eaeeay teapas 43,000 95,000 
BIOENG! o5cseeecucecsss, 15 ZO OOOH 9s GDN guaubetaes sat tues are eed oa! 892,000 425,000 
Foundries & machine 
BOODB es. ursssceces nsecesusl 5 AG O00 na, AS peewancets 33,000 64,800 
Glass WOTPKS .........0+0c008 18 780,365 | 1,715 }...... penne 270,000 1,434,000 
Iron and steel mills... 6 1,650,000 | 1,631 ]............ 3 2,120,000 8,546,200 
TAU TOR sc3. ssscroicceessde. 4 4,600 298 GRRE TAN RMR ees yt 3,890 13,820 
Lumber, planed........... 8 145 O00.) el 125) ee ei descesedent 189,800 241,600 
Lumber, sawed............ 13 81,000 BO alice cates rol iectemuecets 28,600 48,000 
Marbte works......... Vaeas 4 ADOO eaten 2 aoa ee oa) Fea Sa 7,200 15,000 
WRG? MING. 2: fo o.0s,ctn0rti 2 DF OOO iui a 14k Meter cng toke dees oases 9,650 75,000 
Printing offices............ 10 D000 ean Si tiny oh 4 eee ates 25,200 51,000 
Saddlery and harness.) 7 AID UNM iene pe UWS Ain eA 9 620 23,800 
Stone quarries ............ 6 VBPAN Ul redo: Oa Vals Pe Se AD SS 6,500 28,000 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.| 11 10,000 AY IN re a aa 13,200 11,600 44,500 
*Miscellaneous........... 11 108,000 210 QD eases 78,000 140,000 356,000 
Totals......... Gel vetaestes 171 $3,259,065 4,842 93 367 $2,164,465 | $3,344,910 $6,759,410 


*Basket manui., car wheel manuf, elevator manuf., furniture manuf., hardware, novelty works, 
stamping works, stove foundry, tannery, Wire works, woolen mills. 


BROWN COUNTY. 


BR Average number of ro 
a hands employed. etek ai - 
a) 3 ie : 
Bilan ies (he vaerie fa a § 3 
Industries. - Ps 5 eR Con =| au 
bed ey 2 me dw g oo 8 bed 4 
Fi = @ oi os on as> S 3 
= $s m Sh a 3 — & 2 ® 
° aes o 8 AS) ae 3 =} 
} a So Uta ipsa a ie cr Z ¢ 
Z S) a oa Ss) a > > 
Bread & other bakery 
products ...... Aidawegenns 6 $4,500 $33,000 
Carriages and Wagons. 2 5,000 6,000 
Cigars and easton Bitty eee 12 9,000 80,660 
Clothing ek his 4 5,000 15,000 
Ceoperaze..... 7 11,000 28,500 
Flour mills .................. 12 65,000 90,000 
Foundries & machine 
BNOPB ....ccceeseecaeee Seensd? 2 7,300 19,000 
Lumber, planed........... 4 9,500 14,300 
Lumber, sawed. eoscccvces 20 190,000 178,000 
Marble works.............. 2 2,200 35,080 
Musical instrument... 2 11,000 9,300 
Printing offices......... 7 13,000 22,000 
Saddlery and harness. 7 9,000 24,000 
TaANNelF.............006 Ae 1 10,000 128,000 
Woelen MILB ..ocsesecscoee 2 7,000 25,000 
OCR IS Sccsuseseraccasesredv)s OU $358,500 354 85 22 $98,220 $425,800 $652,760 
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BUTLER COUNTY. 


2 Average number of i 
A hands employed. Zw 2 ; 
CP) » eq 3 £ 
8 rd ae a @:% 
Ks) & ote oO S ® se 
a w ra > c) aL + zg 
: a o 2) 2 cs 
Industries. 3 & B 2, | 8 Be. | a 
Bt 2) 1 Bagge Bee 3 % 
Se 2 (SH Bok ee 3S a) © 
ool Pe} ne oe os ta 2 
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Agricult’limplements . 
manufactures ........0. 8 $287,500 605 3 27 $288,125 $245,000 $545,000 
Boots and shoes........... 2 8,000 23 TO) |zceved bce 18,200 17,500 38,000 
Bread and other bak- 

Cry PLOAucts ........06. 10 19,000 12 75 20 19,300 32,000 61,000 
Breweries .. sbiicale sees 3 245,500 1 2 Pa aU Teeth 51,600 249,500 867,388. 
Brick and tile... bas 9 18,000 48 17 15 13,500 12,000 ve 
Broom manufactures. ut 7 10,000 BO vip petal 5 6,200 17,000 81,000 
Cansand cann’d goods, 1 25,000 100 400 40 40,500 Ba +t 
Carriages and wagons..| 10 50,L00 180 10 9 65,000 92,000 180,000 
Carriage and WaEOe 

materials . Ras 3 88,000 26 1 5 10,300 17,000 | . 35,000 
Cigars and tobaceo....... 22 405,350 225 175 167 208,395 2,545,260 8,237,118 
Clothing (men’s) ........: 23 65,000 70 GOD Se 41,000 $2,000 148,000 
OQOOCPELALCs. Hiccsckeieavascae 4 8,200 DT Ls daibateed on conpohe de 7,500 11,400 22,000 
Miour mG. Buna ae 8 165,000 JOO TO eed, eh 80,000 1,121,000 1,100,000 
Foundries and ma- 

Chine shops....-..00...| 10 480,000 790 $ 43 260,800 880,280 - 808,000 
Furniture and chairs.. 2 40,000 ABUL arieel vapsemoces 13,500 15,000 40,000 
Hardw’re seu codde 5 500,000 FID Wiiseikeoces 5) 157,850 219,450 435,000 
Lumber, planed... 5 125,000 NE [5H PROD See ate! Read an) A Pn 55,875 110,645 195,000 
Lumber, sawed... 20 35,000 ABN econ hvac ec teenaos 7,500 37,000 60,000 
Marble and granite 

works... 4 89,000 OD tea eases steeateedte 8,250 13,000 37,500 
Paper ba e ‘manufact’s. % 3 200,000 100 46 32 85,600 12,000 0 
Paper Mil syecss eeessees 10 $00,000 867 156 65 245,000 852,000 1,289,720 
Printing offices . 10 80,000 67 18 15 80,000 82,000 ~ 90,000. 
Saddlery and harness.| 11 10,000 18 2 2 5,000 ~ 10,500 21,900 
Tanneries... 2 15,000 Bil restee weseed veuvenuanaes 29,000 30,000 88,900 
Tin, copper ‘and sheet ; 

iron, 9 20,000 A Hi Pete eee We HELA Re 7,560 19,700 - $1,000 
Woolen & hosi’ v mills. 4 70,000 52 225 22 87,190 128,950 205,000 — 
*WoOodeNn Ware ........000 2 8,000 tA Rey bee aa 2,400 2,150 6,500 
TMiscellaneous............ 14 18,000 35 2 4 10, 5290 20,900 42,000 


————_——— | A 


OUBES «isi Scscayitaacncerd seek $3,774,550 | 4,098 1,212 506 | $1,650,435 | $6,325,236 $9,287,026 


*Blackboards and patterns. 
_ tBoilers, fence machines, wire fence, music stand, plumbing, bed springs, saw works, dye works, 
vinegar and hominy mills, mattresses. +Material and product not given. 


C A RROLL COUNTY. 


i 


be Average number of f 
5 hands employed. sou a 
. Sg @ 
| Lie} Fees ‘— 
=| 2g ie) cP) eg oD 
= rs 0 6 fe ao re 
Industries, = b > a, | 8 OB s a 
= pu re 1 ow 3S we 
s i 2) 88 lea. | awe S 
eas £ G2 [Se eo) ae e 2 
5 E eit eed SB ey 2B ees a 
ZA o) = J oO eH > 
Bread and other bak- 
ery products |...:....... 3 $3,125 6 Ag DIRE he $2,200 $4,600 
Brick and tile.............. 3 25,500 Ah ees sects 8 13,400 12,500 
Carriages and. wagons.| 13 4,000 AS hecciedeawnces lade cen Gases . 2,800 4,950 
HOUT MAUS seep asbe des 10 83,808 NGS ee 7h Se anaes 5,600 160,000 
Foundries and ma- 
chine shops ...2.... 2.2... 3 3,500 Bee isl dscdneennen 1,900 1,600 
Lumber, planed ...... i 3. 15,000 Oh ce aan 6,100 18,150 
Lumber, sawed.....:.... 6 18,000 DP AG SOS HPN IB ae 6,600 19,985 
Marble Works .......cces00. a 3,000 6 Pe i 3,000 6,000 
Printing offices .......... 4} 10,000 coe I pepe lle APA Fema, 2,400 13,000 
Saddlery and harness. i) 1,850 6 daadseat 1,200 2,000 
. *Miscellaneous......:..... 2 1,800 De aur apeese ieee de aegey 1,000 7,100 
WPOURIS iS ecissuhatasasarls aoe $169,575 |. 161 3 8 $46,200 $249,885 


*Cheese factory, broom manuf, 


etree * 


* mal f 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. OI 


CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 


4 Average number of 5 
Bi hands employed. a a af 
5 2 Ye) o a a 8 
ne fa 3 a $ i : Ni 2 fe 
; Q qa ; 
industries, 3 ei of S 3 g H g rt 
® i teed oS a4 bifid i) So 
pat 3 H ren fsa RY ad 
° er os SW py Petes mo © ® 
. a =u Ao | so Seq te a 
K) 3 Gr om gh ony 3 3 
. A 6) = fy S) as > > 
Agricult’] implements 
Manufactured........... 2 $25,000 $4,200 $9,500 $14,500 
Boots and shoes........... 2 7,000 8,000 15,0u0 27,000 
Brick 7H (6 Oh i OPP ae AE 10 15,500 8,500 7,200 25.000 
Broom manufactories 4 10,000 20,000 65,000 98 000 
Carriages and wagons.. 7 50,000 13,100 16,300 45,900 
Cigars and tobacco...... 5 14,500 17,650 25,400 57,776 
Clothing (men’s)......... 8 22,000 14,500 27,000 51,800 
Flour and grist mills...) 12 120,000 9,250 244,000 275,000 
*Foundries and ma- 
chine shops............... 4 35,000 31,200 40,700 91,000 
Lumber, planed....... Raa 4 18,000 15,900 72,000 100,000 
Lumber, sawed..... ...... 18 17.000 13,500 55,500 83,600 
Marble works.............. 2 3,500 1,450 1,200 4,500 
Printing and binding... 6 19,500 13,500 10,000 82,000 
Saddlery and barness..j 10 4,500 3,500 6,800 17,500 
, TPBTMOTICS wes hanes soa sence. 21 7,500 5,100 70,000 84,900 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. 2 4,000 DE RCN SR ae 4,900 9,700 19,500 
Woolen mills........2..:..; 2 41,000 36 25 4 13,000 89,000 72,000 
+ Miscellaneous............ 12 25,500 53 5 7 18,400 84,000 69,000 
Se OURAS thi cedas tadnbvebes 131 $439,500 714 80 23 $215,650 $748,300 $1,168,376 


DN oe aT OI Ta eae eure a eee Oe OLR na PEO A NRA A EY a 
*Including car works. 


fArchitectual works, butter and egg packing, cash weights, box m’f’g, fence m’f’g, glue m’i’g, pack 
ing cases, plumbing, pump m’f’g, regalia works, 


CLARK COUNTY. 


i 2 Average number of Ks) 
F hands employed. i a a = 
g ro a is S 
r= 2 2 5 3 S 
Industries, ie a is @ yf 3S aoe g a 
i “4 2 wm MS dm o0 8 Med ben 
b 4 S yj os aes pelts ° 3 
ey os] Re Liga: Lore Las ibent e ¢ o (ob) 
oO Paar Oo Bre kon) Lae fart) 3 i} 
: eo 1 38 | 88 )s8 | sas C c 
Z é) 4 ey ja) Sa > og 
Agricult’l implements 
m’f’g, including iron 
BERD apes OR Le LS ee 4 $5,932,000} 4,63 9 28 | $2,410,625 $4,685,490 $7,965,250 
Bread & other bakery 
products) 32.5.) Asp ovudly 29 46.000 108 PP ak EO ala 84,150 71,300 135,000 
Breweries ......cecc0.00 2 150,000 ONAN LMU Nie RM bl Meld 17,618 75,800 200,000 
Brick and tile.............. 9 94,000 DOSES Aone 80 31,240 16,180 81,300 
Broom manufactories., 4 4,000 Limits Coses Pane eyk subse 8,100 2,800 7,000 
Carriages aud wagons.| 10 125,000 135 3 10 66,310 90,000 196,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 18 13,000 Boule ss 6 9,000 10,800 24,466 
Clothing (men’s)>.......2; 18 53,400 73 SLT se cesceh ces 46,800 181,000 248,000 
COOPETARE oy 2 8,500 LZ feast tin Wolih Sew eceee cue 3,780 6,500 14,000 
Tour ie et ye 19 250,000 a ge et het A (PE 17,600 483,000 522,810 
Foundries and ma- ‘ : 
chine shops ..........00. 12 813,000 DOU iu. aves, 35 267,000 566,300 1,325,000 
¥ PVUPUGITe seeks ceed does 2 18,000 2 tA NG A NP A AN, ! 18,000 31,000 69,300 
f Iron fence m’f’g,.......... 2 90,000 GA Ms temestes tne awe resey 24,680 110,000 170.000 
i OMRATOS ie ell DO. 20,000 7 DON Men evanues 9,635 8,600 45,000 
ary Lumber, planed.......... 10 35,000 DGC ee see teee Peon ax ode © 36,000 ~ 66,300 138 000 
Lumber, sawed ........... 16 28,450 ra tal a Daiasesbvaecet elise 6,120 86,310 58,000 
Maileable iron works .. 2 212,000 406 28 38 133,000 165,000 885,000 


Printing offices saeeeeeneens 18 880,000 137 BS Fe earetewth 50,000 830,000 420,000 


92 ANNUAL REPORT 


CruarK County—Concluded. 
en En 


@ Average number of as 
5 ; hands employed. 3 =| e a 
=| oS % Ss 2 
ag 2 © @ 28 S 5 
a @ A i} ahs £ 3 
Industries. 2 b ¥ ae Mae OB 3 ae 
2 £ 5 m = ow S| wo S “4 un 
: z ae | 2@ aie bp ee 
i) bo nS am | os ao 5 3 
E A Ooh Bea Sa Bem a 3 
Z, MS. = fy S) = > > 
| Thee 
Saddlery and harness.. 8 $16,300 BOP a tance Qostadnanawy $11,600. $16,350 $10,000 
Stone quarries ............ 6 7,009 DBS tart weap sci ewen’ 7,506 6,000 35,000 
Stone WOLKS........-ccecees 8 12,000 1 SO es ap ey cs 8,000 11,000 $6,000 . 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron waré.. 8 20,000 SOS ees eaes 8 9,300 20,000 50,000 
*Miscellaneous............ 28 265,000 602 LIS Moavieccaes 214,800 299,008 641,000 
TGtale c vscucksbacdnseesss 245 | $8,587,650 | 7,277 329 115 3,425,958 | $7,239,010 | $12,807,126 


pean a sea a Dc NL ntact noe 


*Basket manuf., biueing manuf., boiler works, car manul., carpet manuf., casket and burial cases, 
clothes line manuf., cornice works, hot air furnace manuf, iron roofing, lightning rod manutf., linseed 
oilmanutf., lithographing and engraving, mattress manuf,, musical instruments manuf. novelty works, 
paints and varnishes, paper manuf. pottery, pump manuf., sewing machine manuf,, sealing wax 
manuf, spectacle manuf, tannery, tents and awnings, tricycle manuf., washing machine manuf, win- 
dow shade manuf. 


CLINTON COUNTY. . 
See eee 
3 Average number of & 
- hands employed. 3S Ee a 
9 < 3° s 3 
r| ® © = Pop SI 3 
“a F 'D 6 ss] a4 2 be 
Industries. a 2 - rie 8 BS g a 
: ae eee Seely ae % 3 
© a P 26a ag am * ° 
S <3 a a eo oy ae a hs o © 
: A a 3 lager Bake= b= Sa ha & 
S] a Lh o'9 as, oO BS, CI 3 
vA 6) za Fey >) = > > 
Brick and tile.............. 9 $17,000 $16,500 
Builders’ wood-work... 8 s 28,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 5 $,000 5,600 
Cigars and tobacco..... 2 750 1,720 
Clothing (MeN’S).....0.04. 2 1,800 10,000 
Flour mills....... evevvseseer 9 107,295 484,000 
Furnaces, auger bits 
and iron bridges...... 3 89,000 79,000 
Lime kiln..........-0-sse0 1 1,700 3,300 
Lumber, planed........ Ses 5 21,000 88,000 
Lumber, sawed..........- $1 48,000 140,000 
Marble works..........0. ‘ 1 1,200 2,500 
Printing offices....... a 4 12,000 14,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 5 8,000 12,000 
*W oolen mills teoae @eseces eecececoe| See eesces coecsecgs| eres cccces| “veeersccses| sesess seeeus SOOCTOEOH DES SCEe Oe} Coeeeoeoerescesoet| Seeederetseaeasees 


ees | REED ROS | ES | SS | SS | Sf LS Lt 


ear 
Totals Peres coesesraccoooos| sees peeel seccccces coc cneces| coccee cosess| snccns cores} cecces coceen | Sse ceeveoosoeseses! seeceseereosveeoor} Seerseles peesesees 


*Not completed as to woolen mills. 


Industries. . 


Agricultural implem’s 
Architectur’l iron wks 


Bread and se at 


products ... apart 
TARO WELLER ietwncrcces\esossne: 
Brick and tile Bae ceria Ses 
Carriages and wagous.. 
Cheese factories........... 
Cigars and tobacco...... 
Clothing (men’s)......... 
Coke works... wees 
Fertilizer manuf.. Secstes 
TOPOULT UL LIS accebasccevesses 
Foundries & machine 
BIT ODS adh csccurteccesth sscens 
Furniture manuf........ 
Hardware manui........ 
aie staves & head- 
MAN Rechte phreeead skoatseey 
Tron aud steel.............. 
Ground earth... et 
Lumber, planed... 
Lumber, sawed........... 
Marble works.............. 
Musical insts. manuf... 
Nail, boilers & sheet- 
PPE cuss Sods awensnencaceseee: 
Printing offices............ 
PREGA loaves cscnsucscteceent 
Saddlery and harness.. 
Sewer pipe manuf........ 
Stone quarries....... .... 
PD AIRTROTIOS ons consesschscsascs 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware 
WoOoden WATE .....s00.0000 


Woolen Mills.....00.--+- 


Totals... 


Da Bsocres seoaesnee 


No, of establishments. 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


COLUMBIANA COUNTY. 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


Ziel. fs 
wa re 
SPalreuaiee td 
e 3 3. = 
. Caen oa aq 
b= oH Sit Tek ts 
B | se | Ee | Bs 
5 SP eae Woe ® 
$45,000 i (oy 2h eee sea 12 
70,000 PTV Ue as Se aan Raa 
9,000 11 ts Cider anes 
35,000 
9,000 
65, 000 
7,500 
12,500 
12,000 
7,000 
12,000 15 eee ee Oe 
275,000 OF Tce uta. a 
650,000 ag OR pert AS fae 
4,000 Ad ERs 
25,000 5D 8 4 
4,500 1G MMe cody AP 
450,000 BSO! cst tte: 90 
14,000 FO irae aA say 
28,000 BENT Ravers Pcetondey i 
100,000 ip a eT BCS 
12,000 Ts ae iy eae ae 
1,700 38 4 2 
175,000 358 85 60 
35,000 58 6 7 
1,950,000 | 1,060 B71 655 
15,500 Ok Cag A Wee ORL 
14,000 Cg Seo. ork CSA 
9,000 COs Beane 
10,000 9 Ae SORE AGL EE 
22,000 Bd, Oe Dee, a 
4,200 31 14 4 
47,000 20 13 15 
$4,129,900 | 4,004 670 864 


® 
42] be = A 
‘3 bo 3 3 
= 5 2 
as 3 0) 
ayo} € a 
On f=) 
HB % r 
load E ri ® @ 
a ee al age 
halle > > 
$62,060 - 95,000 $187,000 
20,000 105,000 150,000 
4,200 27,000 89,500 
2,500 17,350 27,300 
9,900 7,500 26,500 
25,500 31,000 75,000 
4,800 47,600 63,000 
11,000 10,200 26,900 
9 000 29,000 45,000 
3,980 5,500 11,200 
4,000 16,000 32,000 
26,000 781,000 850,000 
300,000 1,100,000 1,500,000 
2,800 4,000 8,5 
24,000 15,000 54,000 
3,200 9,100 15,000 
222,000 595,000 965,000 
42,000 9,506 16,000 
9,000 25,000 46,000 
18,000 80,000 132,000 
8,500 4,200 11,000 
14,200 12,500 31,000 
158,550 595,000 950,000 
18,500 14,000 49,000 
656,500 565,000 1,955,000 
7,500 16,900 82,000 
5,000 4,508 12,000 
18,000 9,500 83,000 
2,200 16,000 29,000 
8,500 22,000 45,000 
18,700 15,000 40,100 
9,900 43,000 69,000 
~ $1,719,930 $4,327,350 $7,516,000 


TESS RES TSS ADS SRI rR SUD UO no TNL ASIST SOE ams 


ANNUAL REPORT 


COSHOCTON COUNTY 


2 Average number of md 
a hands employed, ae 
A 3 : PE 
a 2 = e cs) as 
j a 2 = 2 qa an, 
Industries. 3 P 3 Sui w Cog 
fod a = ak a0 g 3 
: 8 SD 
- S ag SR at Be SE 
“a pe DR oP 
re) ba os op . 3.2 
ro} i=) 3 na g rs) 9° 'S'4 
vA -) a fx ) x 
ee cen Pecabenecisniuoe) [9.1 Sea) RAE AAU even ARE! Hes. hese sie 0) 
Advertising novelties.. 2 $11,000 13 80 15 $26,460 
Brick and tile.............. ?. 1,000 ee oR HIE ee 1,080 
Carriages and wagons.. 5 11,000 OO Bite and pare pe hgh 12,000 
Cheese factories... :.....08 3 2,710 Le IN alec aR 1,200 
Cigars and tobaeco...... 3 9,000 6 25 8 8,000 
Clothing (men’s)......... 4 5,500 10 LARC PO Ra 6,200 
Flour wills . Be 10 165 ,000 apie SEEM Spon BLES N AES 15,500 
Foundries, machine. 
shops and steel works 3 45,000 Sid death fee 9 13,000 
*Furniture factory...... 1 Ree SSM Che rt teoowen tuned mae pads Livebusealasacenee 
Lumber, ; laned........... 6 11,000 Laat Popes ee, PNM aes Si 6,300 
Lumber, sawed ........0.. 14 25,000 BD cade cae) Sepask seu ake 7,350 
Marble works.........c00s. 1 2,000 PBA ORG 24h Cpt raeat) tae 800 
Paper wails hee keer 1 10,000 16 Oe. 4,800 
Printing offices....... bases 5 17,000 22 ey ENS a 6,900 
Saddlery and harness..| 10 11,000 DQM span Weck masesoented: 2,900 
Soap manufactory ...... 1 800 PA eee SER hereale a SIAL 600 
Wooleu and knit goods 3 7,000 q EW eB reno ie 2,550 
SE OGD sac siansoatndnadsarl so ° 00 $334,000 344 129 32 $115,640 


*Burned in 1889. 


B 
a 
Vv 
=| 
He 
Re 
Industries. 5 
3 
al 
°o 
3} 
qi 
Ropenleural sgt ae 1 
Bread & other bakery 
PUGOUCS! Lecce eeseeyes 5 
BSKOWOTY ii ceccesthiebs<s tance 1 
Brick: and tiles oa ie 8 
Carriages and wagons.. 8 
Cigars and tobacco...... 15 
jlothing (men’s) ......... 5 
Flour mills.. 18 
Foundry and ‘machine 
shops... Decaw a 3 
Lumber, planed..... dasen 06 
Lumber, sawed ........... 20 
Marble works NOSE ele SU 3 
Printing offices ........... 10 
Saddlery and harnegss.. 8 
Stone quarries... is 4 
Tinwayre, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. ifs 
*Miscellaneous............ 7 


TT PAS oneal eazy 129 


*Book bindery and blank book manuf 


woolen mill. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


Capital invested. 


245,000 


180,000 
150,000 
45,000 
6 000 
86.800 
8,000 
10,600 


20,500 
33,000 


ee 


$868,800 


Average number of 
hands empioyed. 


15 years. 
youths. 


Males above 16 
years, 


Females above 
Children and 


2eeey vesese 


665 47 13 
ee ge ea 


& 


in weges durin 


Total amount paid 
the year, 


$226,530 


Value of materials. 


250,000 
33,000 


18,500 


$461,330 


Value of materials. 


23,000 
465,000 


118,000 
294, ‘000 
39,600 
10,60 
28,100 
13,650 
6,000 


17,000 


58,000 
$1,142,085 


., corset manuf, furniture, limekiln, oil works, tannery, 


52,000. 


$527,008 


7 


Saran: Tenememes Qrerae coreeemeonemnmenicacate Sy) (ecg wes rerente ree Cece rege oes) fee ee ee ree) EES TS ibe Gan ey a2 es! 


205,000 
400,000 
71,800 


20,000 


56,300 
28 600 
_ 80,000 


31,600 — | 


100,800 


ee, 


$2,005,126 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


Industries, 


Air compresser m eee 
‘Agry }) imp. mig"... 
Architect’r’] iron w’ks. 
Awnings and tents... 


Baking pow der m’i’ g.. 


Basket m’f’g ...... el EN 
Boiler works........ sheet 
Book binderies.,......... 
Boots and shoes.......00. 
Bottiing works....... rd 
Box mis o)ves5.e AES PO 
Brass foundries ........... 
Bread and other bak- 

ery products ............ 
TATA WETICE ihc cdissee ccanebee: 


Brick and tile. beh 
Bridge works............... 
Bronze works....... 


Can m’i’g... 


Carpet cleaning wks. 
Carriages and wagons.. 
Chain m’f’g......... Se ly 


Cheese factories... ........ 
Chewing gum m’f’g..... 
Cigars and ieuepneune ps 
ORIN Oe ocak) 
Clothing (men’s)......... 
Coffee aud spice mills.. 
Confectioneries .. e 
COOPCTALZE ...cccccccesseveoses 
OG TOR TI La levasedceoesuecae 
Cornice works.............. 
OTHE ML Fosse es leteae ss 
Cutlery and edge tools. 
Distillery....... salsace wea 
ide |W eo gl Ral exieaie gM oe a cg 
Drugs, whoiiocren and 
compounds ...........0... 
DIV OU WOES). le aceesceerlses 
Egg case m’?’g. BASEN Sd 
. Electric Hehe’. 
Electric instruments... 
f Mertilizer mfg oy)... 
Flavoring extracts ears 


NPE euceaetbesansdecss ahead 
Flour mills... ae 
Foundries and ‘ma- 

chine shops... Readies 
Furniture m Pp 
Fishing tackle m’ fg, 
Galvanizing works... 
Gas fixtures.. ig 
Hat and ean mpg Weve 
FLOStEry BACT 2 wtees ease. 
Hot air furnaces ......... 
Iron and steel............. 
Iron fenee Bae hag 

PULSE, DP Ramsesqas peace tee atnaces 
Jewelry .. 

Lamp and. reflectors. . 

UALS, eicco. alee anecks 
Linseed oil m' Pe SWoeee en 
Lumber dealers........... 
Marble and stone w’ks. 
Maitress & spring bed 

m’f’ aap 
‘Musical inst. mfg... tes 
Novelty works ........... 


No. of establishments. 


_ Average number cf 
hands employed. 


ges during 


the year. 


Total amount paid 
in wa 


Value of materials. 


Value of products. 


|) ff ff SS | fl | 


ft 
Be aANHNAaS RK Rone 


i) 


36 
64 


tO 
CeO C§Arorwwe coLs Sena ene 


oS 
Da eet EVE? Fins 
vu Cp) (eo) a 
5 5 Se 
a ae loge | ae 
es} . z = o mY 
g | 88 | EE | 82 
my ci Bet tii 
S si cs 5 
$29,100 OS He ore ey eas 3 
164,100 o2 3 16 
89,400 A20H Aneeesaabels 13 
19,000 33 a eared 
87,000 24 Gry ie Benere ton 
41,400 64 2 3h 
495,000 OAT i eeeaeeraes 97 
134,000 133 89 16 
417,400 420 103 |' 4 
27,000 85 6 8 
23,750 80 93 74 
104,800 BLO ieoverresens 23 
47 000 AEE a oi es 
ZO CUO NOS Rl seatesige wal seseesenecs 
138,400 825 39 
808,000 13 
2,750 10 
35,800 21 
41,000 70 
18,900 22 
29,500 7 
296,300 7 
19,0U0 3 
27,800 5 
19,300 31 
643,206 231 
ESOOVER ica 2)- foes GoM) tittle, al 
1,121,400 95 
204,650 9 
136,410 22 
46,890 6 
3,500 6 
205001 i 0) WAU esdee eeu dens nawaee athe ut 
GON pena yy ky Sree 
108,750 8 
SOA i Ligh [rdesedetce tee raenevee ay 
70,000 smeeaereeeee eeeoeve 
685,400 3 
7,400 pe ere Rass 
7,400 4 
SSVI O TH Hal Op Mecateatiend sanesceven 
24,400 ae 
MOA GOO ANA ahi Pe pseemn penae tessa eases 
21,000 6 
BUA OU" LM ee Cid daneaeacuset ume nec ess. 
492,000 3 
1,402,300 135 
608,600 41 
115,000 10 
40 400 iesaviewseen pine a 
15,125 Dh ivagentneatst dees eewenes 
45,500 14 
11,600 See 
43,500 3 
2,196,000 193 
84,900 } 21 
4,840 2 
224,000 7 
POBOON ie aaa Wine LOG: Teverve pee sey 
827,000 Mopauee akira UN ea al 
986,000 ‘ 27 
211,756 33 
126,900 2 
42,400 POS verees 
156,000 26 


58,200 
11,100 
9,40u 
39,300 
1,149,860 
72,100 
190,143 
17,400 
72.800 
145,637 


69,000 
235,875 
107,100 
165,350 

4,375 

69,745 

$4,200 

39,600 

14,850 
211,470 

17,240 

7,490 

27,600 
295,000 
437,800 


19,980 
61,470 


1,021,180 
952,145 
58,000 
21.210 
8,320 
95870 
14.430 
22,800 
2,211,857 


62,000 
11,825 
61,450 
56,910 
4).250 
400,84C 
121,240 


25,250 
22,300 
79,470 


815, '470 


845,000 
1,205,600 
59,825 
420,510 
1,150 
73,200 
89,150 
29,450 
8,650 
204,375 
21,885 
91,120 
22,960 
769,900 
2,783,000 
1,509,940 
314,780 
246,700 
844,820 
5,890 
41,325 
9,750 
62,427 
46,890 
91,950 


372,950 
5,450 
16,450 
194 800 
27,910 
143,000 
86,850 


44810 
2,410,890 


1,997,890 
264,916 
75,000 
47,910 
29 800 
63,750 
27,200 
63,389 
6,183,445 


238,270 
10,450 
26,890 
17,425 

485,220 

Me 610,840 

047 410 


96,300 
15,700 
281,400 


3d ,010, ,900 


495,000 
2,974,000 
276,700 
795,110 
6,970 
175,110 
246,100 
109,850 
52.840 
609,070 
42,000 
119,400 
69,875 
1,194.500 
3,972,000 
2.944.417 
510 000 
321,300 
486,450 
12,200 
65,720 
21,280 
134.800 
98,985 
147,850 


695,450 
12,980 
30,800 

570,000 
46,590 

269,325 
59,480 


73,890 
2,963,425 


4,690,460 
622,915 
156,000 

72,480 
44.890. 
94.980 
71,460 
101,347 
9,587,463 


824,830 
29,370 
98,940 

133,400 

556,920 

2,176,300 

479,670 


140,100 
44.680 
378,340 


ANNUAL REPORT 2A 


CuyaHoaa County—Concluded. 


8 Average number of Ao} o 
A hands employed. a5 < s 
E od rr 3 
"a 4 a > a ac 3 Ke} 
Industries. is b SS ee SS SSK = a 
he | i) S oi : Bue 4 
m2 | ce) Q, 2B ow eoav = S. 
o = BS a 25 oa zh ° 
re) = eo Sh oS 3.2 5 S% 
S S gn] Ea 1 ae saa c eat 
Zz 'é) P| Fa S) e > ~ 
Nuts, bolts, washers 
ANG TIVEtS......e0.000 ies 5 $510,000 410 21 13 $211,360 $996,600 $1,148,900 
OP WOTKS Ai io sora nesewoens 16 4,255,000 DTTO Pica eaaneces 220 944,750 4,798,000 12,255,000 
Paints and varnishes..| 12 511,900 290 16 27 161,137 897,980 1,301,370 
Paper MiLIS.......00..ceseaes 4 519,000 2i1 72 13 103,133 453,710 312 
Pattern works.............. 2 11,800 23 (eee 5 19,220 22,195 44,210 
Picture frames............ 3) 85,900 61 il 43,480 64,390 118,530 
PUY DTH sore oceanesduscasnes 38 300,500 190: fi secseven ‘uaa 144,740 483,200 657 850 
Polishing and plating ) 
WOTKS ......56 Re eg an ae 4 . 21,400 82 9 17,420 16,470 44,780 
Pork packing...........00.. 2 111,500 67 Signi 11 42,800 1,226,940 1,987,650 
Powder manuf............ 2 155,000 61 11 17 38,600 435,465 7,9 
Printing offices............ 82 1,021,000 786 TB tc hiesadeoke 567,890 559,839 1,813,437 
PUMP WAGDUT hissy cchacses 7 22,30 OBE adessupacs 4 14,820 13,400 81,6 
Refineries: s..c.cccscessecee 4 1,610,400 GID Hts dseuuents Blane cutaneae 882,200 2,912,470 4,176,450 
Roofing materials........ 3 62,500 yy Eyl REE ARISE Se AR pS 21,780 117,400 164,530 
Saddlery hardware...... 13 89,500 24 tus 6 16,700 42,300 63,970 
Saddlery and harness..} 39 88,650 Diy cchaves anaes 5 32,940 68,430 129,420 
Safe and lock manuf... 2 75,550 62 fone 51,480 197,890 285,970 
Sash weighis........ aren 2 9,500 iyi Sere aa 3 9,980 17,600 34,810 
Saw manuf.............s000- 2 65,500 A fas, RO 3 21,813 33,480 57,910 
Sewer gas trap manuf. 2 65,000 43 ahh} 26,890 74,800 108,830 
Sewer pipe manuf... .... 2 58,500 se Beene 2 21,9380 49,340 80,450 
Sewing machine and ea 
needles manuf......... 6 1,184,150 991 15 28 623,230 706,500 1,429,580 
SHITE MIAN UT Siiatoaccaseccess 6 18,250 9 GE sesxeneases 13,387 49,410 84,440 
Ship building.............. 8 195,000 97 RH AUS mewouly er 189,365 297,890 518,300 | 
Show case manuf........ 2 17,500 =O Brae ae 17 22,325 36,550 67,430 
Soap mManuf........0-..... 7 29,400 BUM saceveas tos 4 10,221 53,418 76,350 
Steel and brass wire... 4 $81,800 S08 le kesmare 21 497,850 1,052,490 1,952,800 
Step ladder manuf...... 8 6,400 7 RB Jay 12,390 8,212 25,7 
Stove foundries........... 14 580,000 Uy By OOta ey Pa 6 291,850 197,400 26,412 
TANNETIES ....2..2.-.ceseeeees 8 175,000 OB 1 iscsshensucteapoednaasen 72,400 220,000 $27,400 
Tinware manuf........... 8 33,800 73 4 il 52,800 71,920 140,530 
Trunks, etc., manuf... 2 76,400 BG bos cisonscke 7 49,810 77,950 138,470 
Umbrella manuf......... 6 13,700 17 4 2 7,490 17,860 29,4 
Upholstering............04 13 13,200 23 13 3 17,895 62,740 103,412 
Wash board manuf... 3 107,006 107 % 43 85,490 209,470 309,450 
Wheelbarrow manuf... 2 3,300 UG Mosasece Ps 11,820 12,920 31,240 
Wire manuf................ 2 571,500 | 1,463 78 743,850 1,156,600 2,735,040 
Wringer manui.......... 2 7,40 4 Bis ROD. Seo 6 11,460 13,580 28,812 — 
Yeast manuf........ ae 2 4,600 9 2 1 4,600 | 5,100 18,125 
*MiscellaneouS.....cer00. 36 1,402,720 721 861 101 501,595 2,082.825 2,973,079 is 
Totals. .....eeesesseee| 1,398 | $32,030,863 | 29,563 | 4,575 | 2,111 | $15,564,096 | $46,457,286 | $83,107,435 


*Artificial flowers manuf., bellows manuf., billiard table manuf., brewer’s supplies, brick manuf., 
carbon manuf., car manuf. cartridge manuf., coffin manuf., door knob manuf. engraving manuf, — 
faucet and bungs manuf., flour sack manuf., frog and crossing manuf., fur manuf., glass works, heater, 
manuf,, ice machine manuf., ink manuf., jelly manuf, lard refining, lead pipe manuf., lime manuf,, 
malleable works, naptha manuf., pail manuf., phosphate manuf., pipe manuf., printing ink manuf., 
quilting works, scale works, screw works, shoddy works, target manuf., vapor stove manuf,, woolen 
mill, 
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DARKE COUNTY. 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaSSSSSSSaa9an93nnaaSS ET 
- = 
a Average number of 7 | 
= hands employed. sor a os 
: : at 8 = 
g yo} cy 4 3) 
| oD © o ao 5 5! 
4 @ a 5 is) pokey = ‘S 
i = o o 3 q 5H & 9: 
Industries. oa > > on os ==, 9 
fe a 2 ws oO he } 
2 in 3 ge | $a A 3 rod 
o C oh emer pees ae. a ( 
= + R i ao La lems [| HY QD 
. a es [am lias Sag G = 
6 3 19 3 Ee 
Z, 8 Spey ee bee ile > S 
Bread & other bakery 
PIEGOMCUS; sc sscat. vaccs shot 4 $3,800 6 Sheers $1,600 $3,000 $10,000 
Brigk-anditile. 2x es.) 6 22 58,300 DOO eet oce tosses 18 24,600 29,300 83,600 
Carriages and wagons.. 2 4,600 35 , 9,630 19,300 33,000 
Carriage and wagon 
PMA TOTAL LC. essescescces cs 8 18,600 DOV leu csecess seheaeaugecaese 15,600 41,000 90,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 5 4,000 VOM aepeeesereas (seeassedacne 1,500 2,800 6,500 
Clothing (men’s)... 4 4,200 12 Si leacsctecse: 9,000 18,900 41,000 
HLOUL MUISIAAc ase 5 18 105,000 46 }...... Beacenlintedoseeea: 13,600 358,100 426,000" 
Hoops, staves & hau'les 4 50,000 MGs EEL civeua fecacnaenaeae 18,600 50,900 118,600 
Lumber, planed........... 5 20,000 ON ESE RS DVO Rea ewe 2 7,000 31,000 54,000: 
Lumber, SAWE...... sc 000s 33 70,000 8h ys 3 23,350 110,000 188,600 
Marble works.............. 3 3,600 Gy eee rehiee I eeaneecce es 2,200 11,600 18,000° 
Printing offices........... 8 13,000 pa yh A RUMP NAN A DH 7,800 10,900 28,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 6 6,300 te tiy pac esr aal Ma Age 1,800 6,000 10,000 
*Miscellaneoug...... decete 3 15,000 Da iecensuaan abseabadees 5,800 10,000 25,800 
ROLES aro recesehecccccess | Lae $376,400 577 11 21 $132,080 $704,800 $1,128,100’ 


*Flax mill, vinegar manuf., stone quarry. 


* 


DEFIANCE COUNTY. 


a Average number of A 
a hands employed. one a 2 
I rd ae C ° 
q - © o ) 3 = 
a 2B im ee Ko} aa = S 
Industri a S © 3 S 5 33 S 
ndustries. = EI ee at a 2 2 q = 
7 a n 2 i a irs vt 
i GS ed a ea a4 oe , At me 
S = | 821 85/35 | 3838 2 : 
S ao 6 | eo ORY 3 G 
Z, & Shp ea | om Boe > 
Box manuf........ Diseesees 2 $25,000 51 1 19 $15,500 $20,000 $46,000: 
BPO WETY:.tacaccsesiesess ces ve. 1 35,000 DR Taito Bea era ak Reena 6,400 47,200 98,000 
Brick and tile.............. 7 41,000 DB sath cal seat weacee’ 2,400 2,100 11,000” 
* Carriages and wagons.. 7 55,000 BEA eat vain one a wae 16,500 31,000 58,000 
Carriage and wagon 
Mmaterial.,............c00 4 3 278,000 B50i ee aee a pal 122,000 127,000 340,000° 
Cigars and tobacco...... 10 9,500 25 11 8 10,600 9,000 29,487 
Cheese series Be vavbes 4 3 4,600 Sa RA Seb a hs AN gre 1,000 10,550 18,500: 
COODCTAZE! Aivckiccsceceveses 7 25,000 BO. ae Staats 19 16,500 33,000 62,000° 
Flour mills .. fi 135,000 SD! Wei ssanesecleeectaee cu 11,000 205,000 222,000: 
Foundry & machine 
SIODS ieee tve seahe a ee 1 56,000 DBO Mace cveoaes law sea dees 65,750 70,350 150,000 
MPEG Gs) oesses ss 0sbea.. 1 11,000 eA hie Me Ro SE 18,500 23,000 50,000’ 
Hoops, staves & head’gs 7 65,000 PSG: | Ree ye laa koa bouts 53,500 128,000 200,000" 
Lumber, planed........ ae 3 70 000 GO Westanrage't 26,000 78,000 125,000 
Lumber, Sawed.......0.6..) 26 195,000 145 }..... rey 25 44,000 159,000 265,000 
Marble works........-..«+ 2 1,500 Dulstersedsuesitveeveneasees 900 7,500 2,900 
PAVE OIL Es cay voscencss 1 11,060 20 ies Fon 5 9,750 27,250 40,000 
Printing offices.......... 4 12,000 15 2 2 * 6,100 4,300 16,500 
Saddlery and harness.. 5 3,500 LDitteech tinsvessTovescdexes'se 4,100 18,000 28,800 
Woolen mill......... ..... il ~ 45,000 8 17 5 4,500 40,500 55,000 
+Miscellaneous............ 6 4,800 AY eo B cake eecs cab wastes 3,400 6,200 14,300 
TIOURISY veuesecacesscsseeh Od $1,082,300 | 1,274 31 97 $432,400 | $1,046,950 $1,832,487 


*Two new furniture factories in course of construction. 
+Pump manuf., fire settler, plumbing, lime kiln, handle and broom factory. 


yi L. ST. 


sete: = 
cag ates ME | 


Industries, 


Bread & other bakery 
-~ products 
Breweries ......... 
Brick and tile 
Carriages and wagons.. 
Cigars and tobacco...... 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 
DIStILISLY (eesciisesessssconeps 
FIOUL MILIS.......00...c000. 
TiQUNATICS ..occ..scesesecdesse 
Lumber, planed......... 
Lumber, Sawed........---. 
Marble Works .......000.++ 1 
Printing offices............ 
Stone quarries ............ 
* *Miscellaneous............ 


Coe errerreseaeesee: 


POTN cic svetkcoaceuenece 


No. of establishments. 


4 
2 


is 


5 
4 
7 
8 
1 


i 


co 


7 
38 
3 
8 
3 
4 
ff 
8 
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DELAWARE COUNTY. 


Aaa SE CC SnD a ee oak SRS A AAS ESSE ASRS 


Capital invested. 


,000 
274,000 
$705,900 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


Males above 16 


years. 


628 


Females above 
15 years. 


sewne weeee 


171 


Children and 
youths. 


in wages during 


Total amount paid 
the year. 


seereerouece 


eeeee ereeee| seeees oerses 


soccer scenes! eoeer sooner 


se eane theees| vepeus cesses 


weeccseesnas| eoeeee seeees 


naan ee eRe ee| Reveeesenees 


serene wows: | eeeees peewee 


ae enea teenes) saecen eestor 


edocs soeees| «eeear eoeuee 


seeereeoore 


16 


6,000 
105,000 


$237,320 


Value of materials. 


4,000 
175,000 


Value of products. 


LT 


$788,900 


$1,251,590 


*Box manuf., cooper shop, foundries and machine shops, furniture (chairs), paper manuf., 
saddlery and harness, stove foundry, woolen mill. 


ERIE COUNTY. 


Neen — : pes 


*Not completed as 


+Three not in operation. 


g 
A 
vo ° 
p| 3 
Bor n 
‘ = he 
Industries. 3 q 
os [ed 
oe 3 
y ry 
o 
Z & 
Agricultural imp. mifs. 8 $75,000 
Boiler works and brass 
A OUMCCT Yaccecivasaccoonces 3 20,000 
Bread & other bakery 
PTOAUCTS .......----. +--+ 12 17,000 
HCATTIAGES ANG WALODS]......00.| eeeceererreeeees ‘ 
Carriages and wagon 
MAtCTIA]...20202..00c50- e000 12 60,C00 
Cheese factories........... 2 3,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 24 17,000 
Clothing (MeN’S) 2... 10 25,000 
COOPCTAZC +... sseeee reves ase 5 65,000 
Crayon, chalk, ete...... st ARMS a ee 
+Flour Mills........000-+-+-- 6 72,000 
Founderis & machine 
SNOPS...cceceresesenses-n- 20+ 4 275,000 
Hoops, staves & head’gs ey * 
FIALUWALE «0 scence cesscesosees uy 150,000 
Lime .........-2- peda has eed 7 176,000 
Liquors, Malt ...... se. 3 250,000 
Liquors, ViNOUS.......... 8 220,000 
Lumber, planed ......... 9 255,000 
LuMbeY, SAWEG ...-.eeeee 6 30,000 
Marble WOrks ........ ++ 4 4,500 
Printing & publishing} © 7 85,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 5 ~ 8,000 
t{MiscellaneousS............ 8 19,400 
MOUBISiesscusspsecons abcde) capeedece} cowopecswewescasen 


to carriages and wagons, 
{Broom manuf, cigar box and basket manuf,, 


manui., paper manuf., plumbing. 


Average number of 


hands employed. = 
sag 
o 
SNe a te te 
na 2 a a B 
S Se fo Sug 
B oi os oa dy 
BZ oe a? Shr 
$8 | go | so | g28 
ah Or ‘ah one 
= Fey 5 a 
70 $24,000 
30 |. a 8,700 
15 5 3 5,800 
SLO Hcp teyeenees 55 95,000 | 
By 4] étadaecesco uh aos eanenee 1,000 
25 7 5 14,800 
22 NS Ney eunsoaeed 21,800 
200 Ve. Siasaases 11 62,500 
20 6 16 
12 cckueebncacsl abeeremeats 4,725 
ZAG Vhs dasaeevees 9 129,222 
n 43-98 IR i dipee  Ba) E: 10,150 
TSB: Aico desicdevatetcsesaees®) 55,000 
TOE ee eae: 10 69,500 
FO censeennns 8 22,900 
38 12 4 22,300 
DOO sa cen ues 35 45,750 
Py We a crest PRIME: 3,500 
jG EOE SE HT Lae 2,400 
83 15 7 31,500 
TB A cdtc oucautl posts peatuce 7,200 
44 39 15 24,500 


seecerccecns | corest cee oor] ceeees eocoes 


\ 


© 


Value of materials. 


$12,000 
43,500 


97,000 


eerereccescece! co eooeorereecsovos 


125,000 © 


10,500 
19,000 
36,000 
65,000 


"825,000 


142,000 
31,500 
67,000 

120,000 

195,000 

160,000 

172,000 
21,000 

4,900 
35,000 
9,500 
47,000 


Value of products. 


$175,000 
75,000 
45,000° 


fOseee 049-ce00008 


310,060. 


Soo eoerecosecegcec)] SCOSCSOSEOOOLOTOOET) COOESELES HECOSOOCE 


Crayon chalk, etc., and hoops, staves and headings. — ae ti 
handles, mattresses 


| 
Ag) 


he 


Yi 


by a een Se ade Sa HEN Pgh ee ate “MeN 
4 ou t picid f YBa Ra 


PD Ae chal | a eee Yaa 


"i> + eh WAS A Mat, 2 Re Te 
esa ae A ‘ 
: aa! 4 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY.. 
£ Average number of Ey 
8 : hands employed. re a 4 
3 nena C S 
a 2 5 SS e a5 2 - 
n v » rd a 2, | 3S = 
Industries, os s ie sills o aoe A Ki 
a7 iS Q wn a = 20 § A et 
o = Sui os 2-9 So p, ° © 
St he ne am cot) =F m “7 
4 a 23 | ae | go | Sag ts ie 
° inal one 
Z § S 3 = > > 
| ° 
Agriculturalimplem’ts 2 $145,000 ALS 8 Ut ok CA ey AE i Re $74,100 $97,600 $218,000 
Bread & otber bakery 
POLOC UCTS ats csaencns ces! i 4 7,500 6 Ble Sek 8,000 4,000 10,000 
Brewery........ niiceains Sugene 1 60,000 UE BR. Ca. SAN Pah ae le 5,000 13,200 35,000 
Brick and tile.............. 14 31,000 BO teers 3 12,100 8,100 80,000 
Carriages and wagons. 5 16,000 | yt ME OIRE NS 6.800 7,000 18,000 
Clothing (men’s) .. 5 82,000 75 OE eer ceact 75,000 180,000 280,000 
LOULN WLI Siew, cu é 22 110,000 Be Nee ese Rue da lovee en bree: 12,000 375,000 465,600 
Lumber, planed. eat dae? 4 40,000 AU fie en seed Masa teaser ed 13,000 32,000 34,000 
Lumber, sawed eae 18 30,000 2 Vide fs Me MeO 9,850 48,360 95,800 
Marble works .............. 2 4,800 7 A SS ec SO 1,800 7,000 12,000 
Printing offices............ 3 28,000 Arh | acer Weer ina eee 4,600 8,000 20,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 8 7,000 EG) eu rae eee een wae 4,980 11,300 26,400 
Woolen mills......... aac 3 23,000 gE AN ae eae talent ksh he 4,500 38,000 58,000 
*Miscellaneous............ 6 28,000 46 Giese 13,000 21,000 49,800 
TIMI eke Rocessesaiieh 97 $612,300 626 209 3 $239,830 $850,560 $772,000 


*Bridge manuf., foundery and machine shop, iron fence manuf., molasses manuf., stone quarry, 


i 


fe 


tannery. 
The union manufacturing establishments in course of erection, are not included in the above 
table. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
oa Average number of ae 
a hands employed. ng rs Ns 
E < ane cs 5 
| ) a) © we I = 
— a — > ~ see £ c 
! 3 o ) (e) g gS : a © 
Industries. 3 ie 5 So one Sou A ae 
27 Ce9 Q 2 m B q@2 a wo te Cd 
3 3 Si ce ON) aes ia Se A 
3 = Bs |} > | cB | gro g g 
e fay a0 g rs) ee] ca ead col = 
fo} a iat) go aq omer 3 3 
Z e) a fa Ss) a > > 
Agricultural implem ts 4 $975,000 620 1 17 $213,748 $451,797 $707,000 
Awnings and tents ..... Z 19,000 (i 13 3 8,450 23,000 51,000 
Baskets,rattan &willow 3 2,500 9 3 3 2,525 4,900 8,320 
oe steam engines, 
Reb Maectsistceunaer discs se 6 215,000 200 1 15 85,000 93,000 242,000 
Bolts, nuts, washers & 

PUROUS Luireecchsnassersstevs 2 295,000 SIE aber caves tee ees 79,000 158,000 300,000 
Books, newspapers ‘and 

job printing. . 86 550,000 510 75 50 325,000 295,000 734,000 
Book binding & blank! ° 

book manutf.............. 5 60,000 39 24 6 35,400 62,000 108,000 

_ Boots & shoes, custom 

ANGATEPRITS? 22. .5..6cec50 79 600,000 280 109 9 - 185,000 270,000 650,000 
BOK MMAMUS occas cocks p- 4,250 10 25 2 9,500 7,600 24,800 
Brass foundries and 

finishing... 6 10,000 Dah ae sar abetted Ges tee 6,875 18,415 30,000 
Bread & ae bakery } 

PTOCUCES ... cece .-ncace Cae Tey 9 175,000 200 207 25 128,000 | 640,000 854,000 
BY GW ALICE irc sccsctsontvenss 3 850,000 LE eS wo adsi|veseke badewe 70,762 545,000 889,910 
Brick and tile.............| 24 110,000 BOOM INMU Kates deafuneeas ecole, 55,000 71,000 166,000 
Bridge works 01... ci iecc<. 2 30,000 AS pe icaoies Laur Ueae veces 17,200 68,700 132,000 
Broont.& brush manuf, | 8 38,000 63 12 7. 19,000 57,000 104,647 
Candles, soap, tallow, 

MALO CEC oui esecdvycicctees Ji 192,000 98 6 13 39,000 550,000 742,500 
Carpet weaving A tears 8 4,500 5 AY eee aaa 8,800 3,500 10,400 
Carriages and wagons..| 23 1,433,250 1,250.) "8 232 450,000 990, 000 2,200,000 
Carriage and wagon 

Materials ......06s.ccceses 7 191,700 175 11 9 54,000 10,800 215,000 

hemical works.......... 4 173,000 60 12 8 48 000 530,000 795,000 
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Frayxuun Counry—Concluded. 


(i Lao! 


Industries. 


a 


Cigars and tobacco...... 
Clothing (men’s) 
Coffins&cooling boards 
Ceffee and spices......- 
COOPETAZE...--erreeeneeeeees 
Cutlery, edge tools and 


seoaeee~* 


eoreccceces seu: sseeerree? 


files 
Drugs and dye works.. 


Elevator manuf....... eet 
Flour Mills....-.ccesesere: 
Foundries & machine 

SHOPS ...--+ seseseeesseeseeees 
Furniture and chairs .. 
FOSICLY. «.ceccseccesoneee veeces 
Hot air furnaces ..... Ae 


Tron and steel........----. 
Tron work(architect’ ral 
and ornamental) ...... 


No. of establishments 


Capital invested. 


1,200,000 
487,000 
25,500 
28,000 
225,000 


10,500 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


| 
| 


in wages during 


Total amount paid 
the year. 


$17,880 
130,006 
27,000 
26,630 
25,350 


34,500 
42,000 
33,700 
70,100 


397,150 


© © 
ca ae ie 
S onl Vee 
ea | 28 | 23 
ee Gm | cB 
=o Gio mo 
Sh orm fone) 
= fa S) 
126 169 35 
238 BAL iiecsceens 
46 16 
30 23 3 
718 | .cccse-cove 3 
102 casescesasee| caasbenense 
58 12 10 
WUD | cccecscose.| cennsceever 
GO Fl sascretseaear |iccanebinmess: 
1,051 Psa We Wee 
375 5 19 
3 Ba) rescue stan: 
48 Talsccsearacses 
QR ped sance| sataeaenmeah 
S81 |...-0 . 


8,100 


7 


Value of materials. 


aon 
one 
Pee 
332 
sss 


315,000. 
29,500 


41,000 
700,000 

88,000 
572,000 


794,150 
175,000 


Value of products. 


$197,224 
695,000 
145,000 
370,440 - 
98,000 


117,000 
995,000 

11,000 
658,000 


1,891,500 
485,640 
48,000 
872,688 


42,000 


The legislative ax chopped this county off here. 


Industries. 


Bread and other bak- 

ery products........-... 
Brick and tile.............. 
Carrisges and wagons.. 
Cigars and tobacco...... 
Clothing (men’s) ....... 
Flour MilIS...-..... saseeese 
Fo’ndr’es and m’ch’ne 


Lumber, Sawed......cs0-.. 
Marble works...........- 


Printing offices... ..e.+-» 
Saddlery and harness.. 


Shoe manufactory ...... 
*Miscellaneous........... 


*Bed spring manuf., drugs, 
ing works, tannery, chewing gum manuf., 


No. of establishments. 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 


(et ee ee nee ee SS 
Deen ——————— sce 


Capital invested. 


Average number of 


ee | ee Se 


$335,435 


hands employed. 5 os 
Rave 
ro) oO — 
Lo q 
Sir Ween anne 
° Sw ae qos 
oak ne aw eao 
Sn Qa o Pa 
3 (Eo Be aoe 
Sh Ae ge rei 
= es Ss) = 
4 2 PRO $2,000 
OO Nisaesceser ee 13 10,500 
Oe Nov aeae wal reae satenaas 6,900 
Wilicseeasea 1 300 
22 10 Beals 9,560 
DBs \csceawerss cuoedwewe 7,380 
ASIN wien veaciecases 6,000 
FS Ree eeeiiaeeses 4,600 
Py Be ek 5 4,900 
AN Aa ee ul ecaewslecenes 1,600 
Pe Wits Scan abn as 7,500 
Bole eae ee ive cacenowas 2,400 
83 68 29 56,000 
48 Brlssceusvenes 17,000 
395 86 48 - $476,365 


Value of materials. 


$4.500 
11,600 
16,350 
450 
22,000 
135,000 


33,500 
49,600 
24,000 
8,550 
7,635 
2,500 
132,000 
*28,700 


$476,365 


Value of products. | 


$10,000 
30 


$890,970 


medicines and compounds, grain dryer manuf. soap manuf,, stamp- 
fence manuf,, etc., laundry. 


Fy 


BUJREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


FULTON COUNTY. 


eens ee ee are ee Se SS 


IOI 


iz * Average number of Bi 
a hands employed. rt q a a 
= iS ye) ) ee - g 
a a & bea & co oho} Q ro 
; a 4 “s 2 a Sn. = Ms 
Industries. = e B 8 of CS go g 5, 
~~ ol 2 me die oO ed UH 
8 co Sw os rey] 6 Es ° °o 
a S n x polis HG es o o 
a® aa os ky c3 Tesi 3 5 
: a, pened Sis em = qq = — 
° 3 Shh on | Sa on? 3 3 
7, Ss) = fy oO S > > 
ESTGWOEV Seu cuesccaveseauecueas 1 $5,000 DO eee cans Vibsyane ene $700 $1,500 $3,835 
Bread and other bak- 
ery products ..........0. 3 3,600 3 D 1,500 3,000 9,000 
Brick and tiles............ 12 18,455 0! Pensibastunes'ss 2 8,175 8,300 28,835 
Cheese factories........... 4 5,600 8 4 1 3,375 25,000 33,400 
Clothing,(men’s).......| 4 7,000 4 Ae eh 2a 4,000 12,000 23,000 
BolT MLS cows esos sesceces 6 95,000 S32" Rrcitanesessilecctaamasess 13,400 428,000 510,000 
Lumber, planed........... 3 40,000 TSO gesesabasts ecedeateres 24,800 98,760 185,000 
Printing offices.. ......... 5 15,000 ADritainettrosst ice secasss 5,500 6,000 20,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 6 16,000 Dt lecaessennise Sead 4,900 11,100 25,800 
*Miscellaneous..... ...... 6 18,500 BAG rate seevensl\eviaece Beets 9,400 21,550 45,850 
AOU IS Fak ceencsesceesesnsz} 05.00) $224,155 323 13 Pe $75,750 $615,110 $884,720 
*Carriages and wagons, cigars and tobacco, cooperage, marble works, staves and headings. 
° 
GALLIA COUNTY. 
a Average number of cS, 
5 hands employed. aa a a 
q S B _ 5 
feo Sits Vitek Byadewo p se E E 
. oS z) 2 Ss A Ba 3 2) 
Industries. 3 is g B oi @ » = ae = F 
y a | S¢| 88 | 28 | fee 8 = 
S = Ser ae ene se 2 2 
cS) eS Sh mr ‘ah iss eS = 
Z, & = s 5 es > 5 
Bread and other bak- ‘ 
ery products............ 2 $3,000 4 By Needs Snail $1,500 $2,000 $6,000 
PETE WOOLY cccntsretnitessstass'ns UP patie ae Uae! sete Mawes ee ao eaten une cen scuaas [lowseee Wo acaw eval lee coeutouversec as ca|h piste tuahaituce seed 
Brick and tile.............. 6 18,000 3 Bf Ae ae 4 8,300 4,000 38,000 
Broom manui....... Dean 2 7,800 | 24 Bases Sesh 6,000 7,600 22,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 3 8,000 10 eee pees 3,300 3,500 10,000 
Cigars and tobacco ..... 4 10,000 LG este tee adeeisceasteonst 4,700 3,500 9,842 
Clothing, (men’s)....... 4 12,000 8 Te Neuss teat aus: 6,000 22,000 41,000 
GOO DETEL Cj ccccsenevnsc'sseees 3 4,600 LOM eeteseastecs| Uecdec veces 4,000 4,000 10,500 
MOU INS ee ceece ree aosee] | 09 114,500 MOV ieee Ae rcaltetveenenete 18,950 515,800 600,000 
Foundry & machine 
BIA Nua ah isscresesalncsccss> ; 2 50,000 SS [ivuvesuzeee ties A Badosens 14,800 11,850 46,000 
Purniture «...2....0106 Seceves 2 85,000 225 ey diseve 67,550 125,600 265,000 
Lumber, planed ........ 4 40,000 20 |. 6,500 30,000 60,000 
Lumber, SAWE .....0000-, 14 30,000 50 8,575 31,000 64,600 
Printing offices............. 3 15,000 10 4,030 3,800 15,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 4 5,000 6 1,800 3,600 14,700 
Stove foundries ........... 2 38,000 40 12,000 13,500 35,000 
‘Tanneries ...... ee ecNeic eSades 2 28,000 17 5,800 18,000 36,000 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet iron ware.. 5 4,900 |. Oise st easucesteouhe ee 2,225 12,200 21,500 
*Miscellaneous............ 5 10,300 24 Aye tiage cee 7,800 8,800 27,460 
Totals rreccserseeeeee| 87}  $484,100| 605] 21 6 | $183,850 | $820,750 | $1,312,542 


*Cane mill, laundry, marble works, stone quarries, woolen mill, 


+Not in operation. 


I1@2 


ANNUAL REPORT 


GEAUGA COUNTY. 


Ee ee00—0_0€0—0—050»0—rrr——+ 


8 Average number of | ¢ g : 
8 hands employed. ae B ig 
d | a: c 5 
pe ® We) i) Bes 3 5 
we 7 in > io) chs: = Lo} ® 
= o o oan q 3 g Ss S » 
Industries. 2 e 5 Su os CoH | ay 
1H = Payne and qm g op Py oH om 
© a | “8a | OF ee oem ° ° 
ret = 2 5 SP Lom} a o o 2 
° So] os g i) 3 i Di. 
4 Q, = > es eg © P= | real a 
o} = BrP or gm Omer 3 eS 
Z és) = fy O a > > 
ae aa 
Carrisges and wagons.. 5 $4,100 Bee eae teas $2,300 $2,400 $6,000 
Cheese factories.......... 30 70,000 58 24 3 16,335 210,000 205,600 
FLOW PAUNS 3S. Uerdeceeeeseten| CL 42,200 DO kekonteneera: |hepes bastean 6,000 91,860 125,000 
Lumber, planed........... 3 20,000 PS Vi yucacoreaes Cai ee ee 4,100 21,500 40,000 
Lumber, sawed.......-.0.. 26 53,200 BDI iovstanmcamesnee bem: 9,345 50,000 90,000 — 
Printing offices.....é...... 2 6,500 6 nS pie 1,800 2,300 8,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 4 3,000 BE Ride Ses [ene OL 1,200 1,600 5,000 
Stone quarries ............ 2 3,000 Gi ath Sac rere: 1,800 1,800 5,860 
MPBNIMOTIES 2..osscrseecensers 2 20,000 LO cceeaus hast nasa itesebes 3,000 22,000 36,000 
*Miscellaneous............ 6 13,500 Seca tev cael xpabehapenes 6,900 10,200 25,010 
Totals....... SS uata sates ao 91 $236,200 213 24 | 3 $52,870 $413,160 $646,470 


*Box manuf., cigar manuf., fou 
mill. 


ndry and machine shop, handle manuf., lock manuf., woolen 


GREENE COUNTY. 


a | Average number of ‘as 
a hands employed. "3 - a a 
“ oe) 
| co} can a 5) 
fo lige ® To) ) » a 5 5 
tS 7 ie os So av si ‘s 
‘ a ro) o ° q Ss a g 
Industries. 3 < A me a COs A a 
ers ace 2 ae a w = = s Ss pe 
o p= a vi oF o9 sep 3 ro) 
ou Ss RR Gm as boxe HP i <) = x 
7 es 290 do | ao faq he = 
° uel Ss an) om toa) Onn os} 3 
A oO a oa S) H > > 
| Romain cnr ean yomaniad Rane GION UDR MUNe SELES CAD IAMUAINEL poe ls BS 
Bread & other bakery 
PLFOAUCES coder esseseee | $13,000 TO cc peseyealreae eee. $4,350 $15,690 $25,980 
BLOW CTY: scious dovusnccvucees 1 10,000 7 VA 8 ee Sed state Pal ay 1,550 11,200 20,000 
Brick and tile............. ll 13,900 4 OF cenages cee 7 8,690 7,100 33,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 6 20,000 DG ei Shee AN ee 13,000 12,300 29,000 
Cigars aid tobacco...... 9 5,800 TN eae tacusk 4 3,000 3,600 10,500 
Clothing (men’s)......... 8 16,500 15 BOW cceecieeees 15,300 29,600 51,000 
PILOUT NAS ie egec cscs: 17 185 006 Boil cance dezseeeceeeswocsest 19,330 763,000 893,000 
NQUMOTICS ,s.ccissccsseaantes 3 3,000 8 caer eee eys 2,800 1,800 000 
Lumber, planed ......... 6 40,000 40 aia gee 12,800 49,600 125,000 
Lumber, sawed 25 70,000 OOM ai ieee ae eat oes 21,650 103,000 182,600 
Marble Works .........00+ 2 4,000 7 Fas Wie pl bl a Ae oo 1,600 4,000 10,000 
Paper Milo sae ral 60,000 TO Meera eeewusebes 24,000 50,000 100,000 
Printing offices............ 6 42,000 80 POR ee caeeeas 12,000 16,350 50,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 5 6,100 TO ce eae Awe Rualsaaans 3,100 3,300 9, 
Tinware, copper ware ; 
and sheet iron ware.. 6 7,100 GO eae resets pee 5,460 9,500 22,800 - 
Stone quarries ........ .. 4 6,300 5 AG Peay 3 3,000 2,200 12,000 
Twine and cordage..... 3 885,000 850 TBO nsaases 175,500 355,800 900,000 
*Miscellaneous ...... css... 6 320,000 OStli iyi ss vcntasiceantieae a 33,000 | ‘451,000 525,000 
POTAIS ss. cacswatvssoets 126 | $1,207,700 884 177 11 $560,130 | $1,892,040 $3,008,480 


aoe ata! i gee YN Pape OPORTO ed I or ee a ee en Se en Ec ane ee ee ne se eee eee nee aa Ta ETERS RPA Sa A 


“Foundry and machine shop, f 
woolen mill. 


urniture, pork packing, powder manuf., rubber stamp manui., 
4 ; 


rae we See tS a4 ed, ae Pate dN ey eee Poe ya tiie We ae to eee ee! PAE FPL ii rs La) Be = a , ieee = eye is . of eae i 
Re Ree NOME AUNT MARE ARS 7) PMMA TM Pac ay Ee Le ACE AD vibe Marais ae at 


roi , Let ice | ‘ \ Ch 4 
rk 4 4 ) ‘ " F 
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BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. | ! 103 


GUERNSEY COUNTY. 


gz Average number of & 
| hands employed. og a - 
g 3 =~ & S 
| 2 a S cs ping o iS 
z Beet Boy emehine ae 3 2. 
Industries. e Fi re 3, Eee q B| 
3 is e ae | $a A ‘3 ‘S| 
be Ke} wm ao hee S3,: ) ® 
3 = a @ gm a 5 3 80 os 3 5 
% fost 10 ~ — = 
7, & Steer Deum fives Ps (Seq rr = =| 
Carriages and wagons.. 4 $13,000 ATM RS TR Me be $7,800 $13,600 $28,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 6 12,300 24 Sih) sucusacersey 7,100 12,800 33,190 
Flour mills....... Uaeceauien a 86,000 AD ateenepaccicerasensde 10,935 273,000 343,090 
Furniture (chairs)...... 1 51,000 60 40 30 40,500 47,600 100,000 
STTOM WOLKS...:..ccecdsesoce OD Ve dee. CEE Wa aera as (Rea cl Ouls pl gelp ase tl oae.e PAN Sd vglestiool wacaaster saetereun Wuaese seas vanteenae 
Lumber, planed........... 4 55,000 11,975 58,200 85,000 
Lumber, sawed..........., 14 538,630 11,940 44,200 78,000 
Marble Works........ 0.0: 3 6,000 |. 2,700 9,630 16,000 
Printing offices........... 4 10,000 4,500 4,300 18,900 
Saddlery and harness.. 4 4,600 2,400 3,460 9,000 
TMiscellaneousS ...,....0. 6 130,000 45,000 113,400 205,000 
TOTES i iateeetsuccsecesss | 64 $421,530 396 46 35 $144,850 $575,190 $916,180 
*In course of construction. 
+Fence manuf., foundry, glass manuf,, roofing manuf., tannery, woolen mill. 
HAMILTON COUNTY. 
2 Average number of & 
a hands employed. So a Us 
A| og a= = E 
See bee Be 32 = 3 
Industries. | 3 = 2 at s ey g & 
Soe ee get ao Be 3 3 
a s ne ao Aa ey Digs ® o 
S a Sa | a> | Sz & Bs iS 5 
3 S sm) 88 | 6 >| gFr S S 
Agricultural implem’s 6 $350,000 375 4 39 $114,950 $229,000 $418,700 
Artificial limb manuf..| 15 100,000 75 ti 5) 48,500 250,000 960,720 
Awnings and tents......; 10 60,000 35 75 5 26,000 57,700 102,950 
Baking powd’rs & yeast; 12 175,000 135 24 12 47,000 805,000 404,371 
Basket manuf.............. 8 10,500 40 PON ieee sae Pane 12,825 22,000 42,000 
Bell foundries............ 2 60,000 85 3 4 43,780 73,962 170,700 
Billiards and billiard 
tables.......... ele aan 4 145,600 PAD IY eancesaeelaveveadeacce 65,250 238,000 350,000 
Boiler works ............+: 6 280,000 LGD, Wesseeneewecksereente Bey 82,500 138,600 312,700 
Book and newspaper 3,697,000 
publishing ........ Bir ous 124 4,800,000 | 2,773 943 825 1,757,000 1,557,000 
Book binders & blank 598,924 
pook manuf..............| 40 500,000 436 298 128 298,592 265,000 5,298,000 
Boots and shoes........../ 568 2,400,000 | 2,375 | 1,250 920 1,113,525 3,465,925 299,700 
Boxes (cigar)........ Baas y) 8 170,000 122 158 102 99,320 155,000 226 870 
SORMMVATI UL raaesscescesaes es 11 134,000 45 185 107 59,250 62,000 316,512 
Bracket and hat-racks 7 194,000 256 20 14 145,000 138,000 
Brass foundries and 731,500 
finishing works.. ..... 26 512,000 ASG ee evsets or 40 175,000 335,000 
Bread & other bakery 8,702,645 
DEO UCU icy ccossscvewnvens ls (SOL 1,600,000 1,358 475 358 702,000 2,510,000 6,655,544 
Breweries ...-..ceccesscesoees 26 4,125,000 |)” 1,850) |... cesses 16 585,500 8,169,129 758,000 
Brick and tile.. ........... 60 409,000 BAO Pe ecents 65 173,500 143,760 121,700 
Broom manufs............{ 10 28,200 TOE RE Oaaety 27 48,730 53,942 211,800 
Brush and wire goods.. 5 61,000 221 25 84 136,300 129,000 116,700 
Bungs and faucets...... 6 330,000 yD Yh aire Bae 23 55,000 48,000 10,643,000 
Candles, soap and oils..| 38 3,900,000 794 ABS IV ecesesess 500,800 2,150,000 500,000 
Canned ZOOdS........cce00 tf: 130,000 190 151 20 144,000 290,000 76 280 
Carpet manufs.......... eal eats 32,000 75 28 10 40,000 38,000 8,513,510 
Carriages and wagons..| 157 4,360,000 | 4,532 57 653 2,883,400 3,675,800 
Carriage and wagon 1,451,740 
WMaterials.........ccccevee 20 750,000 650 20 68 872,000 685,400 ‘ 
Cement & lime manuf. 6 65,000 EID eo cosescaliicencntess 42,000 62,000 125,000 


Children’s carriages... 2 93,000 ROB Wirevesscavewetsrcccvecst 40,000 60,000. 143,000 


Industries. 


Cigars and tobacco...... 
Cloaks, mantillas, dress 
trimmings, CLCi ee scbere 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 
CORE oa das pestis taease 
Coffee and spice mils.. 
Coffins and buria! cases 
QOOPCTAZE......ccrsccccsgers: 
‘Copper works...........4... 
Cotton goods............... 
Curled hair & bristles. 
Cutlery and edgé tools 
Distilleries ................. 
Drugs, chemicals and 
compounds .. ae. 
Enameling w OTKS wsssee. 
¥ertilizers manuf........ 
Files, saws, €tc............ 
Fire alarm manuf....... 
Fire-works & fire arms 
Flags and banners...... 
Flavoring extracts ...... 
Flour mills..2........... sae 
Foundry facings ......... 
Foundries & machine 
BIO PS sibs cceyeeseeachoaeenes 
Furniture, eye and 
mattresses... Bian 
Furs and gloves... 
Galvanized sheet- ~iron 
WORKS fi cavescuts cope scaus. 
Gasmeters&machinery 
Glass factories.............. 
Glue manuf................. 


Peeer we seee vee oreo 


cases . 
Grease and tallow..... : 
Hardware manuif........ 
Hat and cap manuif..... 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Hot air furnaces ........ 
Ink & blacking manuf. 
Instruments,astronom- 

ical and engineering 
Tron and steél.............. 
Jewelry manuf............ 
Lasts and hat blocks... 
‘Lead, sheet and pipe... 
Leath. belting manuf... 
‘Lithographing and en- 

PPANAN SS aioe sedace cavosenes 
Lumber, planed........... 
Lumber, sawed... 

Malt, exclusive of bre W- 

eries. 155, 
Mantles and ‘grates... es 
Mineral & soda waters 
Necktie manuf............ 
Ornamental plaster 

WMATAUT Ase ca uence acaee: 
Packing works............ 
‘Paper (of all kinds) ..... 
Patent medicines .. ..... 
Patterns and models... 
Plumbing and pumps.. 
POETICS ..........02secveceee 
Railroad supplies........ 
Refrigerator manuf..... 
Regaliasociety banners 

and emblems........... 
Roofing materials........ 


= | No. of establishments. 


tb 
WNHOoWo~T Ro 


jen 
Loe) 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


Hamitton Counry—Continued. 


Capital invested. 


$1,520,200 


475,000 
7,400,000 
140,000 
90,000 
1,200,000 
300,000 
83,000 
700,000 
183,000 
94,000 
5,250,500 


800,000 
50,000 
400,000 
117,500 
180,000 
51,000 
68.000 
43,000 
450,000 
70,000 


4,100,000 


4,965,000 
110,000 


485,000 
125,000 
300,000 
220,000 

27,500 


100,000 
275,000 
970,000 

82,000 
325,000 
283,000 
150,000 


90,000 
2,000,000 
1,100,000 
10,000 
275,000 


115,000 |, 


686,000 
1,870,000 
90,000 


1,000,000 
660,000 
169,000 

63,000 


15,500 
5,850,000 
4,500,000 
750,000 
45,000 
690,000 
256,000 
800,000 

80,000 


168,000 
219,000 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


Males above 16 


2 
8 a 
3 wi : i 
os | 24 
a Pe ks} 5 
Ge ‘ge 
Fy oO 
757 695 
2.0FE ae uaieee: 
4,905 654 
WS 4 I 
151 81 
orate 
RO cticovocs mean 
Berean Fash 
Dale elo - 
> 4042 
MEERA Sep 156 
525 450 
Bisititavcc es 
se sb Riches 43 
eee eee ee 1 2 papredig:” ie 
AD GMs seeeekes 
Soitiivess Ua 
20 21 
5 48 
TOO ecceees. 
615 222 
8 wondesee 
ay ag : 800 
183 _ 196 
LOG tee vt 
BO easese bes 
peta a 40 
cde ae — 
ES ATH ae ik 17 
113 5 
17 6 
50 275 
916 751 
40 15 
HOD dite 
164 23 


 eevecsveccer! coene coacce 


in wages during 


Total amount paid 
the year. 


$1,225,973 


667,167 
2,996,637 
36,000 
35,600 
290,446 


341,590 |’ 


50,200 
199,475 
37.940 
42.800 
303,400 


49,800 
42,000 
35,900 
48.518 
97,000 
39,550 
40,000 
33,500 
105,000 
30,000 


1,766,984 


1,817,200 
37,500 


199,000 
59,000 
175,000 
23,800 
8,700 


34,000 
36,400 
265,877 
21,000 
155,200 
82,000 
89,080 


39,000 
1,150,000 
524,000 
4,500 

- 24.800 
26,800 


270,000 
902,000 
121,480 

60,000 


173.000 
54,000 
54,000 


17,200 
900,000 
1,109,200 
56,360 
15,000 
311,500 
160,000 
213,000 
27,400 


37,000 
97,760 


Value of materials. 


$5,267,300 


900,000 
9,947,895 
20,000 
265,170 
577,600 
562,720 
103,750 
484,700 
129,900 
51,500 
7,560,000 


677,000 
68,000 
180,..00 
70,500 
184,000 
66,000 
60,000 
59,700 
850,000 
72,000 


2,690,972 


2,977,400 
62,700 


483,000 


150,000" 


146,000 
56,800 
26,000 


76,000 
326,000 
548,600 

62,870 
421,500 
122,000 
157,000 


29,600 
3,250,000 
568,000 
4,900 
311,000 
120,600 


670,000 
2,706,000 
1,082,000 


749,000 
266,000 
71,000 
49,000 


11,900 
10,754,999 
3,000,000 
377,100 
12,000 
647,000 
94,000 
794,000 
38,700 


97,000 
412,000 


Value of products. 


$11,911,692 


1,900,000 
17'826,486 
238,600 
450,000 
1,521,325 
1,431,850 
204,900 
797,000 
256,000 
194,600 
12,561,250 


1,517,850 
107,990 
228,650 
170,550 
331,000 
106,300 

186,000 
76,000 

1,450,000 

157,000 


5,804,510 


6,835,000 
137,000 


1,100,000 
835,000 
369,750 
257,400 
53,000 


150,000 
525,000 
1,210,000 
121,000 
640,000 
305,280 
238,400 


- 87,500 


5,370,000 - 


1,528,000 
370,000 
295,000 


1,125,000 
4,992/850 
1,416,000 


1,175,000 
617,000 
216,000 
137,000 


218,000 


? 


by, 
if 
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Hamitton County—Concluded. 
1 Do RN SE el a ne ee eno 
\ @ Average number of 
5 hands employed. = ES a of 
g i an e 3° 
q 2) ve) o =) 5 fe 
‘@ Pn Saal > Le} Ad we} oS 
a o cP) ° =| et, 8 ° 
‘Industries. 2 5 5 ia fle ae a rs 
= A 2 prae } ae A2s o- 3 
2 a peat = Qo a Bak 
oe) ~~ mM oh os oo o o 
° = 23 dio | =O Saqq 5 
ros) o Som om ‘S a 6 —e "a 3 
Zi ) = fy is) a > > 
Rope, twine & cordage 11 $300,000 297 TO leteasaoessan $126,000 $270,000 $513,518 
Rubber works.............. 8 21,000 10 12 4 a 6,200 17,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 75 1,120,000 920 14 85. 310,080 642,360 1,850,000 
Safe,doorgé lock manuf. 7 1,500,000 1,245 145 220 682,125 595,300 2,067,000 
PULP E MANUF loccccscecodes 20 205,000 70 422 5 111,371 $14,700 520,640 
Show case manuf......... ll 229,000 208 34 9 82,600 115,019 294,800 
PEPTENLEL Uibdaeweecee nce covens 6 48 000 23 101 49 27,800 58,900 109,800 
MLIVOL PLALING)..velives sees, 12 117,000 140 8 10 48,000 38,600 194,800 
Starch Works ...sces..0c0 23 600,000 200 25 20 74,000 512,000 771,000 
Steam boat manuf..... 3 265,000 DDO esvaestacce| heateiengees 135,990 400,000 579,000 
Stencils, dyes & checks 10 60,000 60 Av) 6 42,000 21,000 76,700 
Tanneries Uecastts aiwen euaens 34 1,400,000 GoW toch coewes[ectcrseeacss 324,000 210,000 2,950,000 
Tinware, copper war 
and sheet iron ware-| 124 600,000 650 88 50 190,000 470,000 1,127,000 
Trunks&valise manuf. 12 250,000 IND 73 60 63,200 190,000 345,400 
Type foundin @s........... 5 4° Pat 114 56 143,400 71,700 565,000 
Umbrellas & parasols.. ca 9 ,0U0 50 44 7 10,400 « 48,000 178,913 
Upholste;;,, Re race sauce 11 160,850 115 26 50 51,960 171,495 812,950 
Varnish ag 2 0d Japans.. 7 228,000 ED Wiseesscheeed ise Piabice 37,000 250,000 508,500 
Veneer ~ g works......... 3 440,000 106 5 35 58,400 249,000 508,500 
Windo_ -shade manuf, 8 49,000 28 17 3 16,800 18,400 43,800 
White ba ead, colors, ete. 12 1,700,000 175 120 33 164,000 1,200,000 1,893,700 
WO0d ON WATE ......ceeceeee 19 300,000 180 33 120 120,000 135,000 400,000 
Wood’ tu rned &caryed| 17 95,000 LER eee ES eae Bes 38,000 39,000 97,000 
WROlO MTL A) ccscsicsoses 4 625,000 94 175 40 118,000 560,000 875,000 
*Miscellaneou® ........06 166 2,120,000 2,000 SOO lesecceoeaes 1,120,000 2,400,000 4,570,800 


rn ————————————————————————————————————————— 


*This county could not be completed. 


HANCOCK COUNTY. 


ee oaaawawaess—ses=—aeeoeoeosos>oso>o—w SSS 


Industries. 


No. of establishments. 


Capital invested. 


Average number of 


Value of materials. 


Value of products. 


ef sf Ce | | | 


Bread & other bakery 

WLOCUGUS ccc stercaeureces ah 
Brick and tile.............. 
Carriages and wagons.. 
Cigars and tobacco...... 
COOPCIAZE.....serrsrsencseees 
Cornice works............+. 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 
Flour mills........ Roe rasares 
Foundries & machine 


Furniture ....... Hee 
Glass factories......... ere 
Hay-rake manut ..... na 
Hoops, staves&handles 
Iron and steel.............. 
PAVING RION aes sce te edeae. 
Linseed oil manuf...... 
Lumber, planed........« 
Lumber, Sawed......ccccse 
Mask manulh......cccossecees 
Nail works eeeeooees seeeseses 


er 
CONIC GOTR ENO 


~ 


He BSaHrwnart 


hands employed. = ey 
Aen 
5 
Sear cnn ee ae 
Moe 
Ser Dacha one onl 
aa | 88 | $4 ae 2 
me io liod He & 
Oo & cI com bai ihe 
mau io mo S8aq 
ah orm qh Ons 
= Fy rs) a 
Dea eieamadteers $4,600 
PANU peer Bdeathicscesispscee 80,000 
DO MPiccs sen sas li vasuewasine 26,000 
DUWiveercsarces|Voaswaestns 4,100 
2A ee hoa ene poorc wae eed 15,900 
HL Bea rep keideeca fans veaiss sntas 4,850 
13 ZUM lidow ese aass 9,600 
Do hiibosael daba/licmewae a sas 13,125 
Deas sects sevice seCareues 28,495 
DOr ldesnsvetencs liesece tees 35,360 
1,297 165 138 700,000 
DW aver Ne iaes encase sees 3,600 
Pe eSeuccetlnexcadavene 13,000 
200 ae sah esent 20 90,000 
4 ZN eesacstiavace 3,965 
Giisiateccectulll ceceseipes dey 1,620 
Dit ltepwehpaseet wares aessnes * 30,000 
E2D Wiidseos teachin] sente atesces 22,575 
ip eee ee 2,900 
195 Giuierseriecera: 100,000 


Hancock County—Concluded. : a 


Average number of © 
hands employed.. 


Childern and 


Industries. 


i, 


in wages during — 


15 years. 
the year. 


‘youths, 
Total amount paid — 


No.of establishments. 
Capital invested. 
Wales above 16 
Females above 


Oil TEFINDETY.....0000 te oveccer teeweeeseeos | e080 secece| $4, 900 
POBEETY co ceneeeencc canes seecer 35 seeeereeoeee + 80, 000. 
Printing offices... ......... alg bgt Rese ay 27; 000 
Saddlery and harness. . sides deo sterhioebies Poeaaahnd 1 0850 


“Tube m’f’g... 18000 00OF er aver See ew eras ee eesees| sor ees merase] covers sueeae| sores seesen| COOCHOHES senenoesy 


TMiscellaneous......ccos 19,100 Pe Sr CORONA ORD Kip 13,500 


ee | | | Ce. 


TOtals......c000.000004 165 | $2,152,900 | 2,707 275 158 | $1,325,940 


*Not in operation, 


HARRISON COUNTY. 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


pai 
ring 


u 


Industries. 


wages d 
the year. 


15 years, 
in 


youths. 


years. 
Value of materials. | 


sm invested. 
a above 16 
= above 
Children and 
Total amount 


wa 
Py 
‘sie 
® 
q 
q 
a 
ms 
2 
3 
~_— 
wn 
o 
Ge 
° 
fo) 
A 
pe seReE ry 


Brick Qndstile ve hal 
Carriages and wagons.. 

Cigars and tobacco..... 
Clothing (men’s)......... 12,250 12 
EQOUTANIIS ke cee a ae 90, 000 AG ye ea anal Uae lee nea s papi tts "650 . 865,200 


5 

7 8,000 | . 12 eS UU Wakpdal caesar yes 3,600 8,700. 

4 

0 
Lumber, planed........... 4 48,360 QD A svn se bacintat at ocsege 8,000. 83,600 

9 

3 

5° 

2 

5 


4 000 7 POCO EH Hee nee eee Oe eHOF 2,100 8,000 ah 
15 see Feerveeves 7 600 ‘ 20,000 ii 


Lumber, sawed............ 16, 300 Oi) cs dengan 3 11, 174 — 45,900 | 
Marble works .........ce00. 6, 000 Oe er dl tage aeceuiay 3,000 #9 000 Foot 
Printing OfCRS feccceesce 15, 000 10 “OPPCOTOD ems eee twaeeeeee 3,300 3,380 ah Pat 
Saddlery and harness.. 2400 4 see eee ceesee| seeeseeters y 1,300 2,000 ‘ i 
*Miscellaneous ........... 80,000 96 ne sneensctdl sve Ano absves 46,000 65,000 | 


ss es | ee ee | eens ee | ee | A | Seen 


DOIG oo hiiniteccanmdy 7 OO $308,250 284 15 il $105,624 $557,622 | 


[ST EES I2t DT CS sie 
$26,000 Fis si $8,900/  —- $6,842 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


paid 


ges dur 


the year. 


ing 


Industries. — 


15 years. 
youths, | 
in wa 


‘ 


Capital invested. 
Males above 16 

Females above 

Children aa 


: | No. of establishments. 
Total amount 


_ Bread & other bakery 
products seceeceeerecsccoer A x Aeeecerecees| -cocseceezes 
Brick and tile..............) 7 18) ibe Yi 
Carriages and wagons.. 4 Wit Sa sob sdal veondecs tesa} 
Cigars and tobaceo soeae: ; s ’ t ; fee peeooeees ste eecvoeees 
lores Saat i eeosoeces ei x ; : 13 neces cecove) 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. IO7 


Harpin Country—Concluded. 


Average number of 


mM 
a A Ko) ° 
qa hands employed. = <) ai a 
Snel We oS : E 
ees, i Bee lo. Be 3 i 
= Vv 
Industries. n b 2 Ba 3 eer | a 
$51 A Q a HH q n g oo 8 cra 4 
® a B ui oS oo BE b, 3 iS 
6 =) ne i) oD ol o o 
6 a EO A: Wl Sa go8 5 3 
fo) iy Bh = ‘7 a) ony oS cs) 
7 i é) a fo S) = > > 
MIOuUr MAS nyc. cccakes 9 $90,000 46 $13,800 $25,700 $305,900 
Hoops, staves & hand’s 5 46,000 50 15,000 43,335 75,000 
(PH CLPIOS crcveestsesestones Briws 4,000 3 2.400 2,200 9,000 
Lumber, planed........... 4 135,000 90 38,000 105,000 150,000 
Lumber, sawed .........+. 27 220,000 151 38,600 180,000 310,800 
Marble works.. ...........- 3 6,000 7 2,800 6,500 15,000 
Ky Printing offices.......--.. a: 38,300 18 9,000 10,300 ~ 40,000 
: Saddlery and harness.. 4 7,300 aeeh | 3,000 6,000 14,500 
Straw boards and chair 
stock manuf............ 3 200,000 LO Ziitecclen aces Whesessooess 46,900 123,450 220,000: 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. 6 23,600 SB jakodwastele sf oacdee sstaer 8,600 12,000 28,400 
*Miscellaneous...........: 5 110,000 LES ineeeneceas 5 65,000 89,300 212,000 
MDOLAIS ccesscsen see cases 116 $958,700 844 23 27 $287,135 $895,535 $1,526,724 
Tela ae MPS Wncac SUSIE GIRS «SGT SO? Dee aed tl MSN aMNa erste ee TER eS 
'* Architectural iron works, book binding and blank book manuf., cooperage, incubator manuf 
stone quarries. 
HENRY COUNTY. 
f 
Y 2 Average number of s 
i hands employed. ee 4 “a 
A 3 a ae ic S 
a 3 ra e ro ge 8 a 
: ra © ) 3 qi 3 @ 2 
Industries. a be BS 8 of oS OS = fs 
2 5 Bae ee | ehal Bes = ‘3 
o = Sn os od os) 5 SS =) ° 
SH Ss nm ess ca o o 
° peer Os oF o o 3 3 
: 2 elise =o) me Sad a 4 
Z, ) = cs O a > > 
BLOWETY scosceere eevee esseee: 1 $20,000 Bi yas Ae eas, acts $2,000 $7,400 $16,315 
io Brick. and <tiles........3.. 10 22,000 GO eee eke 20 14,500 9,500 26,300 
Cigars and tobacco...... 4 3,500 AG HRA ie renee 1,800 2,850 4,995 
COOPerage........s2.. saeco 1 6,000 DDN ecceeenes 10 8,700 10,500 24,600 
Clothing, (men’s)........ 3 5,000 3 Dy Sane tees 2,400 6,300 15,000 
MIOUL WAMIS GTM faesccaces. 5 86,000 TS aCe Peek coal etua ck eves 3,650 150,500 175,000: 
Foundries & machine 
shops ...... eee ae 2 6,000 TW Gaeawe ull Pmcesisube as 2,200 4,375 11,500: 
: Hoops, staves & hand’s; 10 120,000 QO: Rea ceeh (Nae seuaonesy 60,000 105,000 200,000 
Bt Lumber, planed........... 5 42,000 TON bessit austen tomeues oacek * 21,000 88,000 76,000 
ite Lumber, Sawed.......... 40 150,000 POG eerie: 40 40,860 186,100 320,000 
Se Printing offices............. 3 16,400 11M PSA CaS 3,400 8,630 16,500 
. Saddlery and harness..| 8 8,600 Gh ear sty veey abe 2,150 4,000 9,600 
‘ *Miscellaneous............ eG 86,000 40 pid eee DE 15,000 35,000 73,000 
POUL Sat satesereevess sae 93 $516,500 640 16 70 $177,660 $563,155 $968,810 
Ss al Ee DTT NE Sara ONE PL a EUAN Ra Nd SPIE A LAOS NA Ra nev Nee LAN OE SNR eR TTS ea 
*Boat oar manuf., carriages and wagons, marble works, pork packing, pump manuf, woolen mill. 
> ‘ 
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HIGHLAND COUNTY. 


3a Average number of R= 
= hands employed. oS ur. a 
3 re) irs pe) 
E 3 = © ae a 3B 
Roe Seale E 3 
Industries. a > PS 4 os 55 g a 
3 = ) . ro mo 
o a Cae Cs Ya Sn ° °o 
Se 8 n 2 aod oe og Ps o o 
° a os a i O03 = = 
3 See be dae eee 2 3 
Z 5 Paces ge Wak are > > 
Bread & other ess 
products.. ARCS 6 $12,000 6 Sih a vssecbaee $4,500 $13,000 $30,000 
Brick and tile............. 4 0,000 BOI So wile seca ka 5 7,800 6,009 45,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 8 , 40,600 40 sees 16,300 22,000 57,000 
-Cigars and tobacco...... 7 2,700 7 2 2 1.575 3,050 5,250 
Clothing (men’s)......... 6 15,000 13 23 - 12,000 37,000 65,000 
COOPRLALEC.. ees cccek oSesesse 2 4,100 We ial usitceseeRecdAta an seeecee 2,800 4,000 ; 
Flour mills........ Beaunene 18 105,000 BO Wlipive vosevael ens nae eeres 17,955 425,000 |. 509,000 
Lumber, planed........... 6 * 63,000 AE otto dyes eeeaeapes 13,170 28,000 55,000 
Lumber, Sawed...... 0.0. 19 26,575 Der lees caces suetiale ave ameans 9,100 54,160 88 
Marble works............... 3 9,000 9 3,650 18,400 38,500 
Printing offices............ 4 25,000 BOF isiansdabewlsetcantaares 7,500 7,650 35,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 7 16,300 12 4,865 6,900 16,390 
‘PHN NGYECS «sc ssescviceeaenes 4 16,700 17 Pp 5,400 21,400 31,000 
Woolea mills............. 3 28,500 20 8 12 6.500 25,000 45,000 
*Miscellaneous ........... 10 835,500 856 58 20 196,000 775,000 1 695, ,000 
Totals...... pee ese ne OE $709,375 661 99 40 $309,115 | $1,446,560 $2,709,440 


af 


*Bell manulf., coffee mills manuf., distillery, foundry and machine shop, gig saddle manuf.,, pic- 
ture frames and moulding, pump manuf,, shoe manuf., stone quarry, sweat collar manuf, 


a 
HOCKING COUNTY. i 
@ Average number of k= 
A : hands employed. soe a a 
g S aly & rs) 
ie s © 2 Prep A s 
4 S i 5 a =e = 3 
Industries, 2 io 5S a 3 55 a ay 
% ee 2 avo! Ay a ro) 6 
o = sens ia 2a Bn 
Loa! — mM Soo ~ a vo 4 od oO 
eS) = oe = cos oe Le = f= | 
3 Prana ec Fe mp el rc Gane te c G 
7, 5 > esis eo Wie Fe 8 are > > 
Agriculturalimp......... 1 $95,000 | Go iSekenvenaclsasessind mae $16,250 $52,500 $104,000 
Brick and tile............ se 3 0,000 BD ES Sec ceccodeetsaauedaee 15,000 8,000 36,300 
-Clothing (men’s)......... 6 10,000 7 VS Mvcacewecees 7,000 8,335 25,600 
WIOUMIMUMIS  coctecacseos 9 60,000 1S o Werk se sespealisanen sacieoed ~ 8,500 152,500 216,800 
Furniture manuf......... 2 48,000 ay dg Werner es Gods 23,000 20,000 65,000 
fIron and steel........... Sal econ cances ua psecle anes tepnae| stoske caceul ase estore adsaliotes Bideus wat asceselsenes saead cists] \edweneeseaseoueeaa 
“Lumber, sawed... eaacs 15 14,000 DSi Heisesenecers ie Seeadees 7,075 31,820 60,000 
Printing offices........... 4 12,000 7..'| cnseebsvenal ubasessaes 2,300 _ 8,100 15,000 
Stone quarries......... 2, 6,000 LO Sa Sees essed SaSee tee waee 3,100 2,500 12,000 
PANNETICS 2 ee kep ces cesce- 2 4,500 ie SP esos siebeee aes 2,100 1,965 6,000 
5 56,600 AO scsi Bans dalsmeceste eee 16,500 27,100 69,700 


ee | ee ee 


*Miscellaneous............ 


Totals ee 12e ecard tegecoeoe! 52 FeO eoeeeesseaeweros| FHF Soe eeSeEs| IFS FEO TOGTOD | C00 BES TSLEET| LGOSHESESESHOOOHEY| FESHHEEES HSOSSSOSE aSeeevessdacabeces 


tNot completed as to iron and steel. 
*Carriages and wagons, foundry and machine shop, marble works, saddlery and harness, woolen 
amill. 
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HOLMES COUNTY. 


nh .20—0—0—nnNNNon» gwa_—m<— 


Average number of 


a 
a hands employed. = 0 + 
= a wn 
| ro Pen & 3 
a a (To) o ps 5 = 
= 8 ‘° 6 5 ay = 3 
Industries. = I = ean So. COs i oy 
Blo) lke f Be | BS | aes 3 3 
pee, re ie a Zo a ~ Sh © 
° 5 o 8 aaa oO ee edd a ms 
Q, a0 q Vex} ™O 8qaaq = 3 et 
fo} 3 Bh om gp Orne «eS os 
A oO =} fy oO o > > 
Carriages and wagons.| 4 $8,000 pe anes $4,000 $7,400 $14,800 
Cheese factories........... 7 4,390 We Tel lee oe a 3,100 14,300 23,890 
Cigars and tobacco...... 2 3,500 Diilivscysdeeeene 1,500 2,300 5,220 
Clothing (men’s) ....... ‘ 5 10,000 7 6,500 15,000 36,000 
AIG ULL LIS! ch vwecscsscmeeer (tt aD 122,000 AG Waves ctiseent 11,075 266,300 289,700 
Lumber, planed........... 2 10,000 (il Pee 8,200 18,335 85,000 
Lumber, sawed...........| 24 67,300 GSrieoederek 14,150 88,300 131,200 
Marble Works .......-..0.. he 4,000 Qa cthieds'« 1,700 8,100 9,000 
Printing offices............ 2 8,000 BCE goose: 1,800 2,300 8,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 6 7,830 Mei eeaecse eee a 2,235 3,385 9,460 
Stone quarries ............ 3 6,300 A Oi ees ota 3,300 2,500 12,000 
Woolen mills........ cava aee 3 12,000 aE Salleh te : 2,300 6,000 12,000 
*Miscellaneous............ 6 14,000 PAU aah se 7,500 13,500 83,000~ 
DO LAIS Sidaccesccscescces 81 $277,320 206 13 2 $62,360 $442,770 $619,270~ 


IR se Pe ne arEaSIS an CS GSS REET 


«Brick and tile, cooperage, foundry and machine shop, mattress manuf., syrup manuf., tannery. 


HURON COUNTY. 
ees 


Average number of 


mM 
= 3 
a hands employed. ay @ < 
E ¢ aE 5 $ 
3g - = aa ae ie E 3 
“ re o o 2 P=] Sank 3 ° 
Industries. a es z hy a OD # | = 
ve 4 soy by nm = q w g obs Ga ran 
di 3 ef | ao | BS S Bh S 3 
St ae] n Sh os y hc o Dd 
° a 23 Be. | me San = = 
’ 5 nd art om ‘a a S me = "3 
vA é) a xy S) A > > 
Agriculturalimplem’ts 2 $28,000 $44,000 $120,000 
Bending Works .......... 4 12,000 26,000 45,000 
Bread & other bakery 
PTOducts ......00)+. a 12 10,200 33,000 60,000 
BreweTis ....-cceserseesseee 2 8,550 30,000 48,000 
Brick and tile........00+. 10 30,000 5,000 50,000" 
Carriages and wagons.. 8 8,000 15,000 28,000: 
Cheese factories........... 7 5,875 70,000 105,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 16 19,200 18,000 50,638 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 6 6,400 28,000 42,000 
COOPECTAGE ..+seresves eescees ‘A 7 25,000 138,000 186,000 
Flour mills............ gece: 9 16,500 820,000 900,000 
Foundries & machine 
PERIODS cas cnnrenseesoaraussenss 3 7,500 6,500 88,000 
Furniture manuf......... 1 1,000 1,300 4,500 
Lar D CTies.........0. seccceess 3 2,400 2,000 6,000 
Lumber, planed........... ) 12,800 53,500 100,000 
Lumber, sawed............ 17 7,280 36,000 65,000 
Marble works ..........+4+. 3 5,000 9,000 18,000 
Musical instruments... 1 105,000 100,000 240,000 
Printing offices........... 10 14,000 13,500 40,000 
Saddlery and harness..| 10 3,500 12,000 21,500 
Stone WOTKE........0 00 6 42,000 740,000 825,000 
Tanneries .......... Noheceaese 2 3,400 4,960 10,000 
Turning WOrkS.........+. 1 9,600 5,400 18,000 
Umbrella manuf......... 1 14,000 75,000 100,000 
* Miscellaneous .....00..- 4 8,100 20,200 39,950 
TGtG 1S 4. verstersceccise fs LOU $879,800 1,094 161 15 $407,305 | $2,306,360 $3,160,588 


*Box factory, handle manuf., rake manuf., pump manuf, 


° ® Y ‘i 
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JACKSON COUNTY. ests 
B Average number of re 7 rs 
qa hands employed. et s a «3 a 
a a & 8 : 
eT 
Z 2 4 Es S ae g 3 f 
i ir oO o 5 q BS oS oS © ry 
Industries. 3 a 5 Bol So Be = Sgr to 
+77 = ei as a A bes % = ‘i 
7 Ww ZB w g ol 2 we = Pa o ‘ : 
S S oS Se Se 352 s Ss I 
S S Cis a4 am ons c iC i 
7, oO a Fy Ss) A > > 
——-] |] 
Bread & other bakery 
products ..... DOESNT Ae 5 $8,700 6 LO PAu $4,800 $6,700 $15,000 
Brick and tile...:......... 4 50,000 HO xchat 10 19,000 17,300 48,000 
Pour WiidIS codes odaane: 5 90,000 RS coi. pa a 7,900 49,600 85,000 
Foundries & machine 
BH ODS o-cscesagneenecoeesauc 3 * 150,000 BAe, eek spaat Shs wea bays 50,000 140,000 210,000 es 
Iron and steel............. 12 1,450,000 6H 5 Pe cart 116 463,000 786,350 1491870 eis ee ees 
Lumber, planed........... 4 | 75,000 ELT Wh hu cwenueh tal soe eee 48,000 57,000 127,000 Mel eh Site 
Lumber, sawed ........0.. 9 11,000 sai PNT LE i eta ae ae 7,000 13,000 26,000 ies eRe 
Marble works............. 2 4,500 Bi ae elie eae 2,200 6,700 14,000 Ef Neen 
Printing offices............ 4 20,000 12 DENS. ane eMey 6,500 8,000 35,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 6 7,800 Bi | kapoteeatuneaasy ae ue 4,000 5,000 12,000 ( 
*“Miscellaneous............ 9 | 40,000 85 18 3 22, 500 33,000 71,000 f 
OUAIS fhe see sues 63 | $1,907,000 |} 1,591 80 129 $634,900 | $1,122,650 $2,134,870 _ x se 
*Carriages and wagons, cooperage, pail manuf, tannery, tinware, copper ware and sheet-iron 
ware, woolen mill, 
& 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. yr 
g Average number of ea Bi a we 
a hands employed. S & wa . r Reps 
5 3 ne ce 8 eed: 
2 3 = Se mo FE 8 = aa? 
; iS ) ro) ° 3 Lae} 3 2 f 
Industries, 2 a et S 2 Rs: g 5 i 
2 vary roMys ns aw 0 $ oe oat 
° 3 4) 23 | 8 | #32 S c 
a) s ag am | oo rol Pins 2 2 
E 2, aw Gio me pel — a 
} a Car) om qm ome 3 3 
Z 6) = Fy Oo a > > 
Bread & other bakery ‘ 
PLOGUCTS Woes 8 $18,000 12 rae merely $5,000 $29,850 $46,983 
Brick and tile............. 10 200,000 DLO Ns cseeaeekes 25 96,500 94,930 280,000 ; % 
Carriages and wagons.. 6 40,000 DAG DSC a at dss me ole aued 11,300 |” 26,500 51,600 ei: 
Cigars and tobacco...... 18 9,500 15 Bali cveNseae He . 7,300 29,960 71,540 ni Rr eos 
Clothing (men’s) ........ 9 50,000 58 BOX bese eveuesvas 48,000 99,800 170,000 ss Besa 
Flour mills.. Noe 10 120,000 1 GN Rie are esl eb area 10,500 190, 000 205,000 LI 
Foundries & machine e De its 
SDODS;. Scceuyeasese Bea 4 100,000 TVD ee eee eats Paseuaeg 49,780 83,000 151,600 
*G1aSS WOTKS .. .....cecces. 4 keeanaccard 887 123 BOO ccacsbenceanmtees secleesessccsoneber} ssaehinrctienioga 
*Tron and steel............ Silt wegacsaeeosstalisn eer meee Sade sinc ee alee cd aaanes oul teeseee en a deseeeees Baty Ais seliaben cerece at cousee * 
Lumber, Peet a 5 65,000 VOM basse se leodeuaacees 35,000 15 000 245,000 . 
Lumber, SAWE ..ccccess.| 14 32,600 HOU sear cecuisuberuteacuuen 12,000 44, 500 69,500 
Marble works ............6. 3 8,500 VAG aeeten haut es sc eecae 7,200 13,300 25,000 
POLLETIER Hise cls: 2 200,000 140 125 130 118,000 112,000 350,000 
Printing offices............ Y 54,000 50 Gif cca teveeente 22,500 21,600 60,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 6 7,360 So fil Rea RAH PEPE OLE: 3,100 8 970 24,000 - 2 
}Miscellaneous............ 13 170, 000 LOG aaltice cco son ee 14 60, "480 9i 000 225 940 i a 
Totals ee eeoeecersertececcoe+| seee O00 | See eUesee Ru weaaues| tesoer Sie seeoee oa Fee eseeeseoes| #0 80640008 eeeveteose Peres ee eeeoreeccesoseses ¥ 7 ih 
se eee 
*Not completed as to iron and steel and glass. * adc ce 


tBoiler manuf., brewery, fire clay manuf., furniture manut., glass melting pots manuf., paints 
and varnishes, paper manuf., soap manuf., soda and mineral water, stair turning works, stave manuf., 
tannery. : 


4 


® 
BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. III 
KNOX COUNTY. 
cue Sabet ntl, ae NA ADE EES aM Io A MOLE ISPS MU ok APR ALAN" tw LEELA ANE EIA 
a Average number of fw 
A bands employed. = bp a : 
‘ q 3 3 
g 3 eas = D 
4 2 > ie} ag s s 
i a oO o ° a S| 3 ro) 
Industries, Me b aa " O24; q A 
3 a 3 toh a 9 os ie 
Se eens gees aes 3 3 
pe) AQ og ohh on ao o o 
° pa 2 > q S mo oS =) ia} 3 
6 = SP pa Py SAS = rs 
3S & o a © 3 Es} 
G >) A Fy Oo a > > 
SUT AL MM PEA eal WARY Oh (tS RCS Ha ; | 
Bread and other bak- 4 
ery products........... 7 $14,000 $3,800 $7,000 $18,900 
Brick and tile...,........ 3 20,000 6,850 4,900 21,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 6 18,000 11,300 18,800 38,300 
Cigars and tobacco...... 9 9,900 6,000 13,900 35,000 
Clothing (men’s)......... 8 26,900 20,000 33,000 64,000 
COOPCTAZE ....2 e000 ane tun 4 4,000 3,600 4,900 13,600 
Flour mills ............ eee ae 420,000 25,400 512,000 783,000 
Foundries & machine 
SHOPS...+..- astteved uses 2 540,000 122,000 254,000 560,000 
Lumber, planed..,....... 3 33,000 12,000 22,500 45,000 
Lumber, Ssawed.......... 21 45,700 11,900 68,000 120,000 
Marble Works ........ ss. 3 9,000 5,200 11,000 15,000 
Printing offices........... 6 60,000 24,350 28,900 65,800 
Saddlery and harness.. 3 2,350 2,100 4,185 9,000 
TANMECTIECS........cccecesreers 3 6,000 2,850 17,000 22,000 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware 8 10,800 OO Alessetinwes ctlissbtos vema'en 9,930 18,365 34,750 
*Miscellaneous....., ..-- 9 220,000 De eee caw eueaen 62,500 264,500 405,000 
Totals ....c.se00eseeeee-| 113] $1,439,650 844 29 5 $329,780 | $1,282,400 $2,250,350 


a pene rT TTT MT TT Po In bu RG UMA ane aL Ue ten ind) GiB, TOy” Willian ey 


*Agricultural implements mannf., bell manuf., bridge works, furniture manuf., iron roofing, 
lamp black manutf.,, linseed oil manuf., soda and mineral water, stone works, 


LAKE COUNTY. 


Average number of 


3 a 
a hands employed. "3 00 a 
, q ca ™m 
| ro Pr a rs) 
Sl = a 0) ~ 5 ne 3 
r= © » 6 Re gc e > 
Industries. < B > Pan a Baa 4 g 
ae | 2 ° Bm ° g o 8 my 
a rf = ray) wn a2 4 5) “4 ey 
é 4 ee MSS tied oh tee 6 S 
é 2, av Gio teas) Sag Be = 
° = Bh om ae omy 3 3 
Z ) a fy tS) iS > > 
Bread and other bak- 
ix ery products .......+++ 4 $6,800 8 Si Psseoms $4,000 $16,000 $28,000 
Brick and tile.............. 2 10,000 Le aleadssesha ; 4,800 38,000 28,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 4 12,500 20 6,100 10,300 23,400 
‘Cigars and tobacco...... 8 8,000 SB Le oaille 7 2,600 3,100 10,000 
Clothing (menN’s)......... 2 12,000 10 BA ee ere 8,000 23,000 40,000 
Flour mills............ wasene| CLO 100,000 Ae hipaa anetolten cds 0 cases 13,500 270,000 350,000 
Foundries & machine 
shops.......- Rea e a scsi es 5 130,000 T20 Wieeerccnce ss 3 50,000 65,000 185,000 
Lumber, planed.......... 6 20,000 RO MeM Neate: [elpostioneest 12,000 26,000 45,000 
Lumber, SAW... sce. 15 35,000 GON setee re we 5 8,500 38,600 60,900 
Marble WOrks.......-sces. 2 4,500 A Uiuiieeionu lieeee At rae 2,990 7,000 16,500 
Printing offices........... 5 20,000 US este stces esilatesiemauces 5,200 6,900 25,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 3 5,200 Ce fis Ponte ay I a ddonen tes 2,200 3,400 9,600 
*Miscellaneous...... ..... 1 85,000 | 110 D0 i eabecaeasee: 45,000 65,000 169,000 
PROLAIS edenscdarisesvasin/ ae $449,000 450 35 15 $164,890 $537,300 $990,400 


a a Re he nan tee naa nnn nee NEE NEP Te ey ee eT SS Th ATR Tita Mite ale Tt ML hgia pray Pe AL MUD, y Lue: adbobs tata weoMmeeh nD 


Agricultural implement manuf, basket manuf., chair manuf., cooperage, cutlery manuf,, soap 
manuf, stone quarry, tannery, window shade roller man uf., woolen mill. 


I12 ANNUAL REPORT 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


z Average number of re 

a handsemployed. _ ee a g 

F 3 STR? BESSON POA a S 

3 SA ES sh hee a6 ey: 
; rae ® o = qa 3 eS 9 

Industries. a > os a “i OB k 4 

3 4 ai | 88 | g a 5 S S 

Ged aay al ‘ 

C a 2s) fs | Be Sas a 3 

ro) 3 Sh om cola) ord 3 3 

Z 6) = fy oO = > > 

Bread & other bakery 

PTOGUCTS has. sccm sonseons 9 $18,300 10 Giilcudeseceeves $4,800 $12,000 $26,000 

Brick and tile.............. 4 46,000 TOD G ivdee cena 15 45,000 - 18,000 85,000: 
Carriages and wagons..| 10 40,000 DOA ieee sh suasealsvesagparans 10,000 13,000 40,000 
Cigars and lone: oe 6 12,000 LOS eGR 7 6,800 13,000 89,550 
Clothing, ee ah Misate! 5 20,000 15 Ae seat eeayet 10,500 36,000 69,800 
COOPETSBE...,. sse000--cecese- 6 7,000 38 ae 9,100 13,850 27,600- 
TOUE NEES ss cpsnons acteoont, 5 45,000 DY Adi cusp page hss nando pee 4,200 162,300 175,000 
Foundries & machine 

ROS ip she Warecseototucaess 5 120,000 714 OE rg par sap 12 109,900 158,900 250,000 
*Tron and steel............ POG ei kereerccst 23012 ea I DOIG. Sema deaWemeventte dacnesetapouacecueeean sakeadincesss 
Lumber, planed........... 4 40,000 DBI Dassebesealccasetbansvs 10,000 35,000 85, 
Lumber, sawed............ 8 72,000 7M Pease eh Heat ie 8,700 52,000 78,000 
Marble WOrkKS «......4 s+0 2 5,000 Gu cades tosncsd sever, Wehees 2,100 5,000 12,000: 
Printing offices............ 4 20,000 19 meee 7,000 11,000 22,000 
}+Miscellaneous............ 6 44,000 58 ancien 3 20,200 33,700 89,000 

Totals eoveeeoere eeecce Peer | Seceeeces| SOK CLETEEHTEEHESSY | HESS H EEE ES) | HHS HHEEHESES| HHH EEOEHEEEY| SOOEO erereeeoeee * ORO eee reese eeeees CoS eeeseresesesere 
*Not completed as to iron and steel. 
+Brewery, furniture manuf., fence manuf., lime stone quarries, soap manuf., tannery. 
LICKING COUNTY. 
2 Average number of ro 
a hands employed. “a bo of 3 
A — a 
i rS a & ce 
2 aa sem si) ety a6 E = 
Industries. = Ss S Pon Sa g z 
~ 4 co] R e vy 3 [or 
77) 4 Q . m a qa =| wD tet dy 
o eo Sw og oo Soa ES (=) ° 
ee 3 mH cool i + i o 
3) = os as Pe 75 =" @ © 
: 6 |e ge 28.4 ene 2 2 
Zi ) q Fe S) S > > 
ea | tf | OT 
Bread & other (pekes 

products .. caus 8 $20,000 21 By ciacseatead $11,000 $50,000 $75,000" 
Brick and tile............. 12 20,000 OO Hace 8 10,500 12,000 50,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 9 59,000 GOT. San Galew tsoseboneeeat 20,000 18,300 51,000: 
Cigars and tobacco...... 17 50,000 95 AA sveteee bee 48,000 56,000 125,000: 
Clothing, (MeEN’S)..ccccs-., 9 6,500 23 Dries acarcaters 13,920 21,460 39,600 
PIOUT MAUS 22. -pecrescsesess 10 170, 000 53 jesace Reece linet Sdeh ives 18,350 455,000 510,000: 
Foundries & machine 

SWOPE ssiedeossesb acces tseas: 6 165,000 250 Wore, bee 6 120,000 130,000 280,000 
Lumber, ‘planed helscestee 5 50,000 MOS iota coueabilicceessoueboas 31,400 88,000 175,000: 
Lumber, SAWE a...000.../ 20 38,000 BB chess teiont cae Sea 8,938 45,150 80,000 
Marble works.. <0. sw... 4 10,000 Go Jeltebanaticenl soaeacehasy: 3,900 10,900 21,500: 
Printing offices..........., 9 45,000 60 8 6 26,000 22,000 65,000: 
Pump manuf,...6::..5..4.. 1 10,000 4 | ..000 aoetucek 1,700 10,500 15,000 
Saddlery and harness..| 11 75,00 DO oes ceaeec Seasnsuhe 6,335 16,500 29,500 
*Stone quarries .......... 13 25,000 AG hiesvoneuecdcehaes iooaee 18,800 12,984 33,000 
Tin, sbeet-iron & cop- 

PET WATOKehecisvercedeves. 5 7,000 12 2 6 7,500 10,520 22,600 
Wire cloth works........ 1 16, 500 16 cA aaa SEA, 9,060 13,512 27,060: 
+Miscellaneous............ - 110,990 244 7 50 113,600 134,000 400,060 

Totals fi. scsp.00s eee bie WY $810,400 | 1,101 103 76 $464,003 | $1,006 556 $1,999,200" 


*Includes cost of hauling. 
+Brewery, broom manuf., flour chest manuf., glass manuf., paper manuf., rope and cordage,. 


staves and headings. 


ROS Ty 


Net Te: 
ri ¥ 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. Il3 


LOGAN COUNTY. 


8 Ayerage number of 
qa hands employed. S op 2 Z 
E rd i ee Ee 2 
fm fe M: 
a g A BS BS £ 3 
= al 
Industries. ai 6 Ce ee: Sex F iv 
Rie) As a} ae qa g bp S a cra 
mn ° [es] aq o i) ° 
o ro Bw OR) ne @& pb, 
pa gs wn” a oP os pa © a o 
° oy . 4 uO i 2 aad = ed 
=) 3S ah orm Rel cad one CS e 
Z e) > ey oS) a > > 
Bread «& a eee 
products . dahochost 3 $3,600 6 Aa eer a tums $2,900 $3,600 $10,000 
Brick and tile... va 4 21,000 Ae, fiske nn) See 5 7,945 7,000 38,000 
Carriages and Wagons.. jl . 90,000 Sian wes exc ale Webdodseesee 35,000 89,000 85,000 
Clothing (men’s)......... 5 12,000 10 Le tathaa sats 9,500 23,000 48,600: 
IG RATES so ee 14 200; 000 AO Maeva sass | ietam nade 11,600 559,200 630,000 
Foundries & machine 
shops .... 4 8,000 mS a eC Mesttcegs 4,850 6,000 15,000° 
Furniture and “furni- 
ture materials........... 3 45,000 QO esses aon 4 39,950 56,800 143,500 
Lumber, planed........... 2 25,000 EER Boas cota Mawes wes 8,000 58,000 8,000 
Lumber, sawed............ 25 79,000 TOA Wee locas treet eaten ay 21,950 155,000 248000 . 
Marble works.............. 3 7,000 Bisset iced: Prsseabics axis 2,000 6,000 10,000 
Printing offices........... 2 8,000 PBA Saha sch ag eee Ay 7,800 6,500 18 000 
Saddlery and harness... 5 6.000 ha REE aa eae CNG 2,790 4,000 ll 000 
Tinwsure, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. yf 9,000 Bre id as aOR NS Ne 5,000 12,900 25,000 
*Miscellaneous.......... 6 18,000 BO eee. ades tan treseees 8,500 12,000 80,000 
MORBIS ices docice sacesaces 105 $491,600 494 16 9 $167,785 | . $949,000 $1,320,100 


aSee se 


*Broom manuf., cigars and tobacco, cooperage, limekiln, pump manuf., tannery. 


LORAIN COUNTY. 


7 Z Average number of 
a : hands employed. ro a if 
3 aE 3 3 
Fea ~~ © o y Lae 2 = 
w nm pew + o me 
Be lite Ce dna a ate 3 e 
Industries. e q ps vais os Se A es 
a Ne BOF or qa go a a4 om 
® re Sw vo va Bm ws iS) 3 
= n = ae ss Sip, © ® 
° = o§ Si ea ae 3 5 
3 & ite ah ages een| ent Sas = a 
- Zi 6) = Fx 1S) a > > 
Bread & other bakery 
products ...... AE Ae Fe $23,000 20 Bubrtattesun sh $8,600 . $29,000 $48,600 
Brick and tile............. 5 20,000 OO awed 20 25,000 16,000 70,000 
Carriages and wagons.. i 50,000 SEs A FA Pe fs apa a 20,000 26,337 58,760 
Carriage and wagon 
TPA DOPIA Mes di sissacennces 2 100,000 Goel aces Meee tes eath sone de 25,600 46,975 137,500 
Cheese factories........... 47 175,000 120 15 5 29,750 365,500 535,000" 
Cigars and Bae : 13 5,900 380 5 6 §,600 9,375 26,280 
Clothing (men’s)......... 8 53,000 35 PONT sdctrenn 24,600 49,630 97,000 
MU LOIUEO IES Gee eoliveess’ 17 130,000 EN Hee Hee oa aoa wek 14,100 338,990 410,000 
Lumber, planed bevwaeuas 7 140,000 OT ietmtsay dsiee a“ 5 37,640 120,000 196,300: 
Lumber, sawed.....+...... 33 71,000 LOG! itecern sucens 23 18,438 70,090 131,800 
Marble works .............. 4 9,000 OhMeaau cuca ga Leseunedevin 3,700 10,000 39,800 
Printing offices............ 8 35,000 DD Meese oa cuats | Ay aes wae. 10,000 18,600 60,000" 
Saddlery and harness..| 16 20,000 BO) ena oAdan biisand cates 8,731 16,635 36,800 
Stone quarries............. 8 200,000 SOO ieee Reena 320,000 inestimable 840,000 
* Miscellaneous ........60.. ll 360,000 550 84 38 240,000 454,850 820,000 
Totals....... Bdeatea esses 204 | $1,391,900 | 2,067 137 97 $794,759 | $1,571,982 $3,507,340" 


*Brass works, broom manuf., churn manuf.,, cooperage, cutlery manuf., furniture manuf., pottery, 
screw manuf., soda and mineral water, staves and headings, wooden ware. 


8 a PORE a 


% 


MADISON COUNTY. 


A Average number of io : 
5 hands employed. Sn = 
q 3s |— ns S 
ie = - Ses Ra g° gS 
Industries. ial . 2 Bee a 5 oe es 
3 ¢ ) aw x q oO & 
a7 tens Hoh wm om S i ond 
o 3 S vi os oS SE? ° 
S pa SS | Sh | oS a _o 5 
. [e, rv Fro) mo 2 cc a 
¥ (o) 3 Gh om ie] i= one "es 
A 6) P| 4 S) es > 
se Brick and tile.............., 12 $30,000 ABe4oiisresas 6 $9,600 $8,765 
Basses) Carriages and wagons.. 4 25,000 BD) Nases tacsboleanvedcceens 14,000 16,000 
‘ Clothing (men’s).......0 4 9,000 3 TOS or eaatages 7,300 24,000 
: @ PIOUT Mil Sevisccckscustevons 6 55,000 NG le easte thee sumuonnes 6,890 85,000 
be : Lumber, planed.........«. lis 20,000 PEO HL ieee sabvamfsasabanceues 6 900 23,500 
Lumber, sawed............| 16 15,650 SD lbromedarecas 3 o* + 6,395 38,600 | 
Printing offices............ 4 26,000 | Pus caheseeal set etec okies 7,500 pit 9780 bees 
Saddlery and harness.. 4 5,000 D4 cc aeeebadeas | cov twakb hate 2,800 8,300 9,000 
*Miscellancous........0... 9 83,000 | 94 | sce eeeserees 10 45,700 85,000 “ 
TOtald ...ceccccrsecoveeesss| 62 | $268,650] 275 10 19| $107,085 | ~ $293,895 | $566,000 


ea *Drugs, chemicals and compounds, fence manuf, furniture manuf., handle manuf, marble works, ae 
paper manuf., picture frame manuf., washing machine manuf., woolen mill. 


MAHONING COUNTY. eal. es 


ee) Average number of kr | 
5 hands employed. So cA ae 
20 Rates aay ae K: 5 & 
@ r pa Ot a an bi Es 2 ae 
Industries. fa = > Ss g En. ar eM 
= ks 3 Se 1 ga Bg e 
m os So Re o,4 aecp o ee 
a wm po Ls poor > <i ‘ 
= = So Sh sone a” © x ‘ = ; 
3 a ae aed eee ee a Were 
y, <) =) fy S) = > el 
Bread & other bakery ; } 
PTOGUCES .....1ereseeeeree 8 $16,500 9 OT Raaceseeres $3,800 | $20,500 | 
Boiler works Se at NE 2 87,000 BVA: | cctne ou cscud eehceeceees 40,500 49, 600 
Brick and tile.............. 7 18,000 BBY becasue ses 20 9,600 14 000 
x Aa, *Bridge WOKS: 5.0055 eeeore 1 100,000 50 eee Pee enero s| Coe CEO SOHEES CRC OKHOSEM SE HETESe eee enesersaeesseor Coe Peopot eoeoesere 
oa oa Bre@WETiE .....cccccosesceeees 38 180,000 al eae oe es BES DINE i 10,500 75,000 
Say) X Broom FACTOTIES......0c00- { 8 4,000 8 srerewcrorer] coe seceeeest| | 2,400 , 3,000 [ oy 
Bats Carrnman wicca sy. 1 100,000 R5O ob aeccuwdssnel sours waters 100,000 200,000 | ~~ 
- Carriages and wagons..|. 4 125,000 WUD Bar eted caus coceces 61,200 77,000 
¥ Cheese factories.. ........ 5 6,000 Pi deca ekdansesl cov onoapeeos 8,500 80,000 
4 Cigars and tobacco......| 16 16,000 BOs Kasieeseces 10 8,000 11,000 
Clothing (men’s).........) 17 34,000 44 Ae Na, asesecen: 59,000 78,000 
COOPELALE......-cceccecveasee) > 4 8,000 DO ie ewentsal eeetdesecns 6,000 ee 800 
Distilleries ...........:s.c00 4 8,000 Bil cz, Sietastestiercodest ace 2,400 16,500 
PIOUT MAUS ic dvd veer eeessed he: 75,000 BO: Seavcretarr cactwaraenat 16,580 450,000 
Foundries & machine 
BNO DS Vive dh vosscaturcageneaned (ce 146,500 LOG: cesiapesecthixeae este ds 86,800 127,000 
Iron and steel..............} 15 4,550,000 | 5,005 |... ...cee0e 200 2,871,265 6,885,020 
DAUR ATTICS 2. cs sccdecbaceneess 4 6,830 ’ 6 26 eee coneeens 7,500 \ N 5,000 
Lime stone and ore..... 38 3,000 Oa sas emecausal bobs cuwends 2,700 |» 4,000 
Lumber, planed........... 4 95,000 AGO a2: aanved necesteceens 42,000 120,000 
Lumber, sawed............| 30 80,000 |. 9B]... esevenes 4 16,850 | ~~: 90,000 
;Malleable iron works.. Ll saanoaepeiavshaced] sevaccgeveuk| sesvcseaetenl'csne ome ccrenliceseascenselshe acon! anwecst bana aaneee 
Marble & stone works.. 4 14,500 29: Ts sci ckeeseed sappecceesbe 11,600 22,000 eae (5 
Printing offices...... ..... 6 SO O00 lt erpO aa ate ge le eae np OOOO - 18,695 |. 59,860 
Saddlery and harness..| 11; — 6,500 JA I PegusAr doa 1 7,100 12,000} — 28,000 
eee ae: eee EAS 4 5,400 Disc de cuveneal aevuccueaeen 5,600 . 5,000 26,000 
ove oun Tyce: COC CHH OH SEE) see SEHSEETET| See eeeeeseer SOOCESOOT Geeeveres 006 C06054 Ce eeeosse Scbebacs eacasente 
Tanneries eer cccoovcgssccecses 3 10,600 15 pee 600600008) ers soeeeaece 6,000 23,650 oh 45,000 As 
TE UDO’ WORKS vicseveensr castes 1 400,000 PCDI Eee eaeccatity to deanese 185,000 | ~=—620,000 | ~—- 867,000 
tMiscellaneous............ 7 81,000 85 GOT ae aececarce 45,900 | — 61,600 | 129,400 om 


eect | See pene as pers | ee ec fa sf ee cece | emcees merece | aces eee ete eee 


TOtAIS .....ssseeeseeeene] 188 | $6,376,880 | 6,672] 188) 285 | $3,627,095 | $9,026,165 | $14,619,896 


Fast commenced operation. +Not in operation. _ cane pee BS 
demileticy iron cornice, scale works, soda and mineral water, seta dane works, 8 sheet-iron n ware, 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. Ts" 


MARION COUNTY. 


B Average number of 
a hands employed. cs} wB a 
° fos Es ~ 
2 AAD rian ee Aa z s 
ra ®o cD) 2 5 as 3 2 
‘ fe > > a =| is, | 2, 
Industries. gs I 2 : ons 
” k aD a Ye ay gos eH os 
i) o Ce 2a OG ako ° 
‘4 Ae nv ao | ge hat eA 2 © 
5 SN EAC Beep ih BE o 2 a 
° BO wD aq esi oS 
A 8 Swe hee ih ae > > 
Agri’ral implements... 2 $180,000 185 3 35 $150.350 $175,470 $2350 000 
Bread «& other bakery 
MOBO ECTS ce sssnes un eudeecs 5 8,000 6 We BER ge te: 4,000 9,800 16,000 
Brick and tile............... 15 35,000 GOP fekeeyseeys 5 9,875 13,800 45,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 5 40,000 OO Witcesae meee sliselng aaeauee 20,500 | ‘ 25,600 60,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 6 7,000 LOU eee iL, 4 3,800 5,000 11,000 
Clothing (men’s)......... 6 20,000 25 BO! veveseet eee 19,900 34,000 65,000 
BIlMur amis, oe ye 7 85.000 db RAM AOE Blas Bao 10,800 265,000 805,000 
Lumber, planed........... 3 35,000 Ey Dieta see dass lhweoenes chest 19,000 35,000 70,000 
Lumber, sawed............| 25 55,000 he iiiutcaacestses 3 13,600 85,000 140,000 
Marble WOrks.......cccess. 2, 8,000 EE a eae tal e AE 1,750 5,500 10,060 
Printing offices............ 4 25,000 BU ee vaaecsah ss lauseucceesys 12,000 11,000 30,500 
Saddlery and harness.. 2 2,500 FW (as Sig Ue pal 1,390 3,500 6,900 
Staves and headings... 2 17,000 SO ie csencetes teskuoneace 9,700 16,000 80,000 
*Miscellaneous........... 10 120,000 +0 Jt a a PN PB 66,800 150,000 274,000 
Totals...... aveenahaaniede? 94 $633,000 715 40 47 $343,465 $834,670 $1,413,400 


*Bent works, cooperage, furniture manuf., hay-carrier manuf., lime manuf., maleable iron works 
shovel manuf., stone quarries. 


MEDINA COUNTY. 


£ Average number of 
5 hands employed. ob ~ . 
g by ey Ac & 
4 eo) fone) a oO 
q iP) iyo) a ry co) 3 
= ¥ er 5 iS) => ei 3 
Industries. 3 F E an ee are A a 
% oe Gai nb Ag A os ra) 44 
ww — lod m Oa Sas] ox} i =a oO 
ro) s Bs ae as Ft) = Oe 
: = ROWE arb) Se bole a 3 
2 ES CO af tek = ise Spat iG G 
4 is) = fy oO a > > 
Carriages and wagons.. 8 $25,000 Wola Pai Uapks y Dea Ae a AR $9,800 $18,600 $45,000 
Cheese fzctories......... 10 28,000 33 DANTE UBL 8,660 68,400 100,000 
Cigars and tobacco..... 7 8,150 day ee ae 5 7,655 13 600 34,970 
Clothing (men’s)......... 7 12.000 18 Le Paar 7,800 28,600 44,000 
Flour mills........ ere ktaso 5 65,000 Dobra dogs Cacetl es sehr waies 10,000 105,000 115,000 
Foundries and ma- 
chine shops.............. 5 29,500 DO ae Bedeeaacheoe tes ween 23,600 29,400 62,000 
Lumber, planed......... 5 50,000 AOviheveseessiesstcs Seam sates 12,500 45,000 90,000 
Lumber, sawed........... 36 66,900 baa NRG ae rn EN Bi 13,6C0 71,600 125,000 
Marble works.............. 3 9,500 albus suaeealecs hicalace acces 2,975 8.700 15,000 
Printing offices............ 5 15,000 g Ley epee STUN AUR UAE ea 6,000 11,000 29,000 
Saddiery and harness.. 7 13,100 Sa ew sedeca ses lmoeses-anaes: 5,300 11,300 24,000 
PPA PNCTIOS sy cvcasscsivaodsees 2 12 000 i ageetesiccsltuaaienisea nce’ 3,390 8,000 20,000 
*MiscellaneousS........0. 9 185,000 215 50 13 86,000 140,000 225,000 
PP OtAB RL ek. atoekeess , 109 $519,150 551 61 18 $197,280 $559,200 $938,970 


*Bee supplies, flax mill, furniture manuf., handle manuf., pottery, pump manuf.,, stone quarries, 
stove hollow ware manuf, woolen mill. 
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MEIGS COUNTY. 


8 Average number of re . 
is hands employed. ay BO B 5 if 
a ad 's ie: ; 
g 4) u — oO 
Ro vo to o 25 5 3 
3 = 2 Q q 5 Ris = Pn 
Industries. a Ee Re 8 of caine go =| a, 
w ay 2, me ag S 2 oO S oa 
3 ent Sm vo. o4 Es mb ° (=) 
Se Ss be 3 rc @ Ore 
iS) ret os = oe eo .28 3 3 
( a, av gw mo yo eS pet pa 
ro) ws o3 or Kola) ort 3 a 
4 a) = ey Ss) a > > 
ee PRE TT N Rw: SS O88 ee 
Bread & other bakery . ; ise: 
PIOAUCHS ... sere ype 5 $6,000 4 B | seecweeerens $2,100 $6,000 $12,000: CBS phi tien 
Brick and tile............+. 3 12,000 SEN occ paheeel 1s cepa neeast 10,500 8,710 s0! vi nage 
Cigars and tobacco..... 3 2,000 Bic sevsiakedel tase aula: 1,950 2,800 5,380 See 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 7 21,000 10 QO sh esaektwaugus 9,875 20,000 - 60,000 
COOPETARE........seccc0e000--| 10 19,000 gh Pierre th ed eee BPA 18,755 80,90 54,635 
BIOUY MINIS we 17 125,000 AON lticesgakevert tocavakunee) 18,900 250,000 350,000 
WO DTNTGU LON docseteslWateess Pat 40,000 OUT feces ean es NS ar 30,000 43,000 | > 95,000 
Lumber, planed.......... 4 50,000 AY Wise cular saeul usaeenapeces 18,000 44,500 100,000 
Lumber, sawed........0.. 22 48,000 1s 4d BEC cr ue er Bi 18,900 44,000 75,000: 
Marble works....... bape 3 5,200 Go racoebthas At oe ubeabeeaet 2,300 6,500 13,000 
*Pottery... ie putas, RUT et readneesteleeeyil bays ace! cadowc Ueecwef adaee I ten BOING gletebies' sama saceul ssledmed eons cman sesavenee cee i 
Printing OffiCeS....-.----.. [oy ee 18,000 WT AD MeWean tee denne) REAP fe 5) 11,600 10,895 25. 000 
Saddlery anh harness. 5 10,000 11 pa Pees Salt wanted epee 3,700 14,000 95,000 
Salt works... Oe a sack as 8 300,000 DOB iiidetamcnnilocserteeae te 110,000 225,000 
(TRIVNOLY co. racsepancnanccanket 4 9,000 Til) cencersonciut saresmeeat .750 17,000 29,000 PH) Giiyipt 
{MiscellaNeOuS......s.s0-. 8 190,000 520 ci ADOBE ks 168 000 465,000 725 000 ; f 8 
Potala vi dca 106 $855,200 | 1,232 OF ae $359,330 | $1,071,305 | $1,819,015 oe it 


*Not in operation. 
+ Brewery, cane reed manuf., carriages and wagons, foundry and machine shop, iron and steel 


manuf, lime manul., oar manut, woolen mill. 
Tron and steel mill in operation only six months during the year. 


MERCER COUNTY. 


B Average number of a 
a hands employed. nae, a - 
SS = wm 
q eS eal” s 2 
a co) oO ® » eB i =| 
‘ 2 B 4 > eS qs 2g oS 
re Vv o ° A Ss ts] 5° 
Industries. ig a 5 ona Mak Coe q a 
. th ie 2, no Ae = ae ME bs f 
o Sr Sa o> og Sep ° ° 
fo} om oS Ss ipower S 5 
° joe =o q wD moO Sad am fies A 
° ot Bm om << Pa Ott [sj ead 4 
A = = Fy S) BS > > ‘a 
ok OVERSEE RCA SY RARSRE I: AAT GLUT BUIRIB TS re? _—_——$—$.P.$ |} mc BANKS A 
Brick and tile.............. 7 $15,000 SOU aedees atte 8 $9,000 $7,835 $33,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 7 20,000 380 Pavederecs 8,700 9,000 21,000 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 4 $,000 7 FSi eehe seca 8,000 20,000 40,000. 
PU OUT WATS KE eich senceseas 6 35,000 DO Wee in eecs las ber ieauae 5,100 138 000 156 000 
Hoops, staves & han- 
OBAieeveansteds cusses cueces 5 80,000 ODN ecedsebuxcnpaese caNenees 19,800 35,000 75,000: 
Lumber, sawed ....:...... 80 87,500 a 5) 0) gees 4 8 21,300 105,000 183,900 
Marble works............... 3 4,500 Cel is wes ofa sks ncsecyinuats 2,600 7,000 18,000 
Printing offices............ 4 10,000 DOM te, cos eau pSresoe Geant 4,100 |" 6,000 15,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 5 4,800 Ze EPL g re EE, 2,593 4,100 13,000 
*Miscellaneous...,......| 10 38,000 35 7 st 14, 800 23,000 58,000 
Tig tats as. shia! 30}  $252,800/ 390/ 20) 17] $95,808| $354,085 | $614,900. : 


*Cigars and tobacco, foundry and machine shop, furniture, planing mill, tannery, woolen mill. 


? 
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Pray Meas), EMEA Mo COUNTY: 


Be) Average number of \ 
1 A hands employed. Sw a ef 
* k 8s od s 
ie Beda ile ae : : 
He 2 % f e | "5 S 3 
Mi Industries. 3 2 > pl Be. g si 
Ad £ Rs ;Q 3 4 ga 9g bos “et +4 
& vy ot BS o> oad a x a ° ° 
ie ue Ss nm = Bar Hn 3 Ly = o D 
° paw x5) a et oe 3S a 
hy: S By a? | #2 | 38 |) $84 a a 
Bi A c a ey Ss) a > > 
Bread & other bakery 
PLOMNG HS) 'a8 ccocvacked Ru LO $22,500 18 1 epee * $8,000 | ~ $23,000 $40,000 
Breweries ....... eee, 4 60,000 pT TAM ORR § CO lee 6,300 28,000 59,000 
t Brick and tile:)....2. 04... 13 38,000 LV MA LA it 15 19,000 13,600 58,900 
Le Carriages and wagons.. i! 200,000 250 11 37 119,600 128,600 885,000 
ps Carriage and wagon 
. TABCETIAISN: .cieie lessen. 2) | 65,000 PPD) HOU crew cMea dual ob daa 36,000 $9,500 260,008 
Cigars and tobacco.......,. 15 10,000 DB Toute el | 9,765 11,735 30,800 
Gh, Clothing (men’s) ........ 10 28,000 23 Pa ean Se ED 18,600 34,000 95,000 
i Hey OOOPOTARC 17". .condea tas case: § 10,225 BB Wacter eden esl ad cece 10,800 15,600 35,000 
aise AVISTIIICTICS). Jeppicetnoncess 2 70,000 LD hinceas ssc'ees Mob cey oeans 6,930 61,800 95,800 
Fleur mills........ Sesh ty ay if 275,000 TO) Paste yuvahe | asian ods 21,600 769,800 950,000 
Foundries & machine 
BHO DB ie secneckaoses ese 3 105,000 BG Ry SR ae ae Ke: So 67,900 120,000 206,000 
BUEN IGUT Seco es petens 3 78,000 BOB Pewee esas 30 136,850 241,600 606,000 
Lumber, planed........... 4 45,800 BO paste cacnsdllewss es seeg'ss 24,960 77,600 140,000 
Lumber, sawed.............| 20 49,000 TO Reraaae8 4 10,300 49,900 86,350 
Marble works........ ee 2 9,000 Sy ian BADEN AA PIA 3,600 10,000 22,000 
CVEL AV ORES 0)... cn tracs'sanness 3 90,000 TTR Ne aoa AR Ta 24,500 95,000 150,000 
Printing offices ...........| 10 30,000 Gb Aeeahuleusaecdeeaaeabeat 14,600 18,735 60,000 
Saddlery and harness. a 11,000 aH Wha watt Wh sue eased 5,000 9,300 28,900 
Stone quarries ...,........ 7 49,000 BG Messe Su HCN eeae 20,000 11,600 55,000 
Woolen goods.............. 3 180,000 70 50 10 36,000 146,000 240,000 
*Miscellaneous ............ 16 265,000 400 207M SB Pe 157,000 320,000 665,000 
Totals .......00 pi shsabegeu 172 | $1,687,525 | 1,887 116 96 $757,905 | $2,275,370 $4,168,750 
aan *Aericultural implements, box manuf., burlap manuf., cheese factory, drugs, chemicals and 
BY ovi compounds, fence manuf,, flax mill, handle manuf., lime manuf., mattress manuf., molasses manuf., 
Rr paper manuf,, tannery, wheel manuf. 
4 ‘d . 
Fhe 
mane! ° 
‘et ape MONROE COUNTY. 
bi hia Be Average number of r 
Ht Oe a hands employed. pay a o 
pi ial * re fe} BS ~ 
i, g ise) aus ‘cl 2 
if ‘. Q g oO (<) “3 5 oO 3 
Tih a R ri eas oO Ars in ro) 
my Ms : rt o o =) a 3 S Sal 
Lane ee Industries, ie es B reals a Ooms | oy 
1 , on a Poth ne aw § oS bs aay 
be ~ wm oh as bate 2 o 
. el 2.) 88 | a2) 88) 342 )° 2 2 
hae } eS a on Gh ons 3 "3 
Bat A o a 4 o i > > 
* ETT BUN NM ARON A TRAV A RAL RTT Haan | 
e) Bread & other bakery 
products .,...,. ae usttigels 3 $2,200 3 2 NT RY a $2,200 $6,000 $11,600 
Bie: Carriages and wagons.| 10 13,800 Da Bh Caw von ges ats sy 6,938 5,800 15,600 
Dewodas 4 22 _. Cheese factories...........) 85 70,000 20 BF Rava bleeds 3,320 40,000 66,300 
ma By Cigars and tobacco....., 20 9,730 75510) POR EAD 5 9,600 11,600 31,300 
“eee Flour mills........ Ar assiass 22 90,000 AONE cpeafaperss Widens hiker 10,000 190,000. 275,000 
abies : Lumber, sawed..........{ 19 33,400 Gi usp atic cates 2 10,965 45,600 73,500 
Bast, 9 Printing offices ........... 3 8,600 Sithaheclievecceat Pear cenuee) 2,8€0 4,970 15,600 
Tanneries.......... Secemepen ICS 23,150 4: Pu ROL ed IRD bat A 7,350 62,000 88,900 
*Miscellaneous.......... |. 8 15,000 30 EAN ga blip Meek 11,750 18,500 45,600 
TOTBIS)i.ncseccsssegdncds| LOG $265,880 231 19 7 $64,983 $38 4,470 $623,400 


a 


*Clothing (men’s), cooperage, broom manuf.,, stone quarries, woolen mill, 


MORGAN COUN TY. 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


during ~ 


Total amount paid 


Industries. 


15 years, 
youths, 
in wages 
the year. 


No. of establishments, 
Capital invested. 
Males above 16 
Females above 
ae and 

Value of materials. 


Carriages and wagons.. 
Cigars and tobacco..... 
Clothing (men’ By 
WOLOUT WALIS., wc, os snews seen’ 
Lumber, Maki tg ask 
Lumber, SAWEG 1.5. sccee 
Printing offices........... 
Saddlery and harness... 
TRATTVETICS vecasecvtcessascense 
*MiscellaneouS............ 


9,000 pay A) 6,000 
11,000 re WP eet 12'600. 
70,000 POURS yoy four ua na 7'600 
30.000 | Bid sa ban chaces Meee ee eee: 8,760 
30,500 | mae) cea 11,650 


. ay OPN 
$7,900 wecigaues ae $4,600 


11,500 PSR oy eo REY ERs 3,600 
3,300 ee ed Weta ries Aes thee 2,600 
12,250 ese eweretnse | ee recoseeey 4,781 
95,000 SO Hf taatanbaul tisem seems ot 58,700 


EEE ee 


Matale | oe te $280,550 329 30 6| $120,891 


i 
TROWNMN LOTS 


 *Agricultural implements, brick manuf., cheese manul,, foundry and machine shop. furniture 
manuf., marble works, stone quarries, ~ i 


MORROW COUNTY. 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


pai 
ing 


Industries. 


15 years. 
youths. 

in wages dur 
“the year. 


a 
~ 
a 
o 
A 
a 
wn 
aay 
fo) 
3 
— 
m 
0) 
be | 
° 
fe) 
Z 


Capital invested. 
Males above 16 
Females above 
Children and 
Total amount 


Bread & other bakery 
SWPTOGUCIS haces, eezaeevent 
Brick and tile.............. 
Carriages and vee 

.. Cigars and tobacco .... 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 
MOOPETARG 2.5. cevaeieasees 
Distillery see 50 08SS900 ca 0 OnOeON 
BLOUP MANS ee sceatecces: 
Furniture manuf......... 
Hydraulie press aati 
‘Lumber, planed.......... 
Lumber, SAWEG wwecerieses. 

_. Marble works.............. 
4 -Pottery...... SOS eCOEEe seoessed 
‘Printing offices ...., -.... 
Saddlery and harness.. 
Hi * Miscellaneous... Pa RY: 


seoeerosgess 4 ‘ 
Pee eeowoters| seease reowes 
seaeee Ceeese 

15 see ecvereose 

see toeeeeses ences 
"PSC CeSee eae | co eeeseeees 
$08 PEO COOHOT| Hee oweeeces 


» 
powers ereres| -ceeoesetees 


FOCoe weeorn | see seseeooes 


FO CSSOOOH + o¥) Coo OHOOOF Ere 


er as eee 


see vec eornes pa 
sec eeceeioss | scasceceecsae 
#00 veeeneces| coseceresess| 
a ed 2 


vas Ae he B ie 


TOMB oeeteiecteotsend (ND "$233,690 395 16 eee OE ee 


4 
BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR, 119 
MUSKINGUM COUNTY.* 
Be Average number of te 
5 hands employed. a+ @ ft 
g ‘be 3 3 
a ® © © mie Ri 53 
ww bos re > Pu 2 me 
p =I & © Ss $2 Sits eI S) 
Industries. a re 4 Ss. ws Oa = a, 
wR ‘4 2 nm 2 ao |. =a es hes 
o a Ss. Os o2 @ ° ° 
his a nD rm ad eS 6 © © 
3 = oa | eh | 3B ae | = 
fe) Bo No) ‘3° oae 3S eS 
Zi 3 Wa Vann es Ba hat > > 
Bread and hone Line 2 
products. 9 $66,000 $65,000 $63,000 $75,000 
Breweries...... eneeenearest 3 125,000 92,000 207,000 344,000 
Brick and tile............. 7 225,000 125,000 81,000 255,000 
Carriages and wagobs.. 9 94,000 88,000 40,000 121,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 29 120,000 75,600 118,700 320,000 
Clothing (men’s)........., 12 75,000 30,000 75,000 160 000 
PTOUY WILLIS enntiete cesses 32 950, 000 25,000 784 '360 1,115 500 
Foundries & machine 
MSILOPS ti wscciesschessenctanns 8 685,009 275,000 438,700 925,000 
FPurniture...........4 Beets 2 25,000 | 15,000 18,000 52,000 
Glass factOries.........cc0 3 275,000 95,000 75,000 235,000 
Iron and steel.............. y: 475,000 200,600 600,000 864,000 
Laundries......... : 2 4,000 ,000 3,390 10,806 
Lumber, planed... ie 4 150,000 60,000 83,000 180,000 
Lumber, SAWEG...cecc000-| 15 25,000 3,100 41,000 65,000 
Paper mills........ ducncceses 2 80,000 22,500 98,000 135,000 
Printing offices............ 13 26,000 10,000 13,600 30,000 
Stone & earthen ware..| 14 37,500 29,000 27,000 75,000 
Soaps, oils, dyes, ete.....). 12 85,000 41,000 47,000 140, 000 
}+Miscellaneous............ 6 311,000 141,000 818, 000 562 000 


*Not completed. 

yAgricultural implements, bent works, box manuf., coffins and burial cases, cotton goods, 
knitting works, 

H. B. No. 400, by Mr. Gaumer, mic plains interfered with the results in this county. 


NOBLE COUNTY. 


B Average number of wo 

5 hands employed, we 00 us : 

° o.5 cc wR 

~ S| ie} EB cs 5 

a 2 © o Ss a 3 

2) RD Be < Ar a oS 

i fa} 2 2 3 a B wis = q 

= i @e 1) SS isa ago 3S 5 

he 3 Sap ae i tm are © a 

© 2 2d | go | 38 a8 5 = 

Z 2) = fy S) ion > > 
Clothing (men’s).......| 4 $8,700 $4,865 $10,800 $18,000 
Flour milis.......... 15 5,000 6,137 208,850 245,600 
Lumber, planed...... 2 25,000 7,200 28,000 45,000 
Lumber, sawed............ 24 37,500 7,875 48,735 75,933 
Marble works...........0.. 2 8,860 1,875 4,600 9,860 
Printing offices............ 5 12,000 4,863 9,600 28,700 
Saddlery and harness. 3 3,165 1,873 2,250 4,600 
*Miscellaneous..........0 8 45,000 26, 335 50, 000 110, ,000 


TOLAIS)..sorces veveesacsees 63 $210,225 212 37 9 $61,023 $357,835 |. $538,028 


*Broom manuf., carriages and wagons, cigars and tobacco, cooperage, distillery, tannery, 
woolen mills. 


venga number of | 
hands employed. 


paid || = - 


ges during 


the year. 


Industries. 


es above | 
in wa 


No. of establishments. 
‘Value of materials. 


Capital invested. 
Males above 16 
Total amount 


Femal 
15 years. 
Children and 
youths. 


Bread & other bakery 
y PLOMUCTE 7. jsserida coal 
Brick and tile............. 


4 ce $8,100 

7 isceaduchns tl uaas deal DAG TDI 
Carriages and wagons.. 6 ivectycteoes 11,000, 
Cigars and tobacco..... 6 chnasub diol acey sah deen 1,200 
Clothing (men’s)......... 4 ; Oi adleg nen 3,600 
Distillery (fruit)........... 7 Macs acaabdapentabcen erates 2,100 
Flour TCOW RG LW geen bps Sa 5 Hwee erewes| aeene. beter 82,000 
Hoops,staves &head’gs} 14 eat Gpaauel 50 ~ 80,000 
Lime kilns. Oncoseestocvouner 9 , stew seereens | semeeerteee: 16 ,000 ; 
Lumber, planed........... 8 ihedUain doy eal keane anaes 29 B72 
Lumber, sawed............| 26 dopayLapsvndl gett hantean 9:600 
Printing OfFiCeS.......c00. 5 Ae, ares 650 2 5,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 2 iSieranasee 1,800 
*Miscellaneous......sse 5 sesavcucevelhocansgaameath te 6,200. 


meer ee 


POUBISS ake vccssescissuegs] LOS: $438,900 516 | 16 50 $211,501 $845,860 


*Bracket manuf., vinegar manuf., stone quarry, jelly manuf., potash manuf. 


> 


PAULDING COUNTY. 


* Average number of 
hands employed. 


paid 
ring 


Industries, 


ges du 


youths, 
in wa 
the year. 


% 


8 
8 
A 
Ee 
4 
a 
~~ 
n 
v 
ey 
°o 
cS} 
A 


Capital invested. 
Males above 16 
Females above 
Children and 
Total amount 


Brick’and tile............. ste bse ebiel| souk nolpete 
Cigars and tobacco......| ligase Bsa an Ge 
Flour ATS, ee aa eevulecesis 
Lumber, planed...) ..cs. OE igaees ee eeeenreens 
Lumber, sawed............ owls eg sed 
Printing OMGOS i045. 22.20]! | sav ucoensdmal var vecheasd 
Staves, hoops & head’g: ‘ nM 110 
Miscellaneous............ ER AR aay 


dance $641,800 re io 


_ stone quarries, ae manuf. 


a 


PERRY COUNTY. 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


121 


Average number of 


al 
>=} r 
5 hands employed. | 3g a 
: g 3 a 3S 3 
a ia aac ma sa Mike ge 2 3 
Industries, oi a eB SNe ie g Si q a, 
8 S 2a-| 2] 8a ae 3S S 
oan = me a> fhe fas © o 
io) pa o Am aqae = 3 
. : a mv As im 9 Sag fee ios 
‘ 2 ® ar om ae on 3 3 
Zz iS) qa Fy oO aH > > 
Bread & other bakery 
products ........ Ebaatesese 5 $6,000 $1,289 $5,600 $8,939 
Carriages and wagons.. & ,500 4,600 5,000 12,000 
Clothing (men’ ) See 6 12,000 6,637 11,960 20,000 
Flour Mise LL 95,000 8,673 188,950 275,000 
*Jron and steel... Yi, 558,000 150,000 575,850 950,000 
Lumber, ; laned.... eat 6 35,00 14,680 30,000 62,000 
Lumber, sawed ......... % 12 23,500 8,693 46,300 80,000 
Printing offices............ 4 7,500 2,300 4,000 12,900 
Saddlery and harness.. 3 2,600 1,160 1,096 3,760 
Stone & earthen ware. 25 21 000 12 000 13,300 46,375 
+Miscellaneous..... ...... 6 40, 000 16, ‘600 38,695 90,000 
TOLAIS Vececkisnapsesstention GO $808,100 713 15 27 $226,532 $926,351 $1,560,974 
*Three idle. . 
{Brick and tile, feed grinder manuf., hub and spokes, marble works, stone quarry. 
PICKAWAY COUNTY. 
B * Average number of 
g hands employed. = bp a 3 
q 3 a8 P a 
Ha Ss ve) ro) 3 5 so) 
Re ee a ah l= me S| es ro) 
i es v oO: ° Pm 30 a ah 
Industries. o ei sale On, S| a 
~~ oe Q Ki qa g 80 os} “4 = 
: c Be Ssh (ean ins : 
ped ~ mR ehh o o 
3 eB | ef) se Se | Bs a C 
j Z o a es S a > > 
Brick and tile.............. 2 $4,000 DOE nea ae be 7 $5,000 $4,800 $16,300 
_ Carriages and wagons.. 5 21,000 BOVE hs Beas 10,000 13,575 88,700 
Cigars and tobacco...... 3 6,000 Tag a SpA Oe pe t 4,000 6,000 14,900 
Flour mills........ Pe ee 10 125,350 BOO paces swseesatoneaccesecas 9,875 272,000 385,000 
Foundries & ae 4 
HEIRS IC. dieing hs poaboe she cie Hs 13,500 OU Var. tilteaesc eres 8,000 17,500 30,000 
Lumber, planed... yee 2 8,000 SOR atsswcees, A 4 8,900 13,C00 80,000 
Lumber, sawed ..........| 20 83,000 GE) Hees Vee) active ees wee : 9,760 56,000 85,795 
Marble WOTKS wescees tae 2 4,500 WY eyawuniverekal nes ees cote 5,575 10,000 22,000 
Printing offices........... 5 21,000 Dds pals el Ne lg IY ELT i 7,690 9,100 25,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 6 4,000 HAMA an eC ge gt [a RT 2,100 3,750 11,300 
MaMMNeriesieccccvepeeresssones 3 10,700 TO ears oe Panitecceae aang 3,100 16,000 24,000 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. 5 6,300 TO es “eg HE 4,000 11,300 25,000 
*Miscellaneous............ 8 442,000 | | 360 OV Wsdeasdears 97,500 290,500 479,000 
OCHS Sees veacsevoxssn 73 $699,350 662 75 7 $175,500 $723,525 $1,186,995 
yh ee CT A al A a I RAR ENA A, RAINE ek CSS EE rane EA 
*Stone quarries, cooperage, strawboard manuf., fence manuf., packing works. 


Industries. 


Carriages and wagons.. 
EOLOUI TALIS .c: seveachoeeasey: 
Lumber, planed... 
Lumber, sawed......... «. 
Printing offices merit 
Saddlery and harness.. 
*Miscellaneous.....-...... 


ROCBIS Roch asuneeaee 


*Brick and. tile, broom manuf,, carriage and wagon material, cuspidor manut, distillery, b 


ANNUAL REPORT 


No.of establishments. 
Capital invested. 


75, 000 


40 | $209,150 


PIKE COUNTY. 


Average number of Y 


i ‘ 


hands employed, 


Males above 16 


75 


196 


Females above 
15 years. 


soccee cones 
Paseo eecers 
seeaeeeeeces 
seecee sees 
see eeeaeeoes 


seats weeeee 


2 


‘Children and _ 


saeees oo eee 
seen rewecear 
peewee eeeans 


seeeeeeeeer 


2 
” 


staves and headings, marble works, tanneries, woolen mill, 


Industries. 


x 1 
Bread & other bakery 
PRODUCIS. Fo cescesaetesancs 
Brick and tile.............. 
SOR WATE Scio ecacesddues 
Carriages and wagons.. 
Cigars and tobacco...... 
Cheese factories......... 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 
WOME MIS: Socsscee sseaace: 
Foundries & machine 
SUODS Ss sec sueapeunecene 
Glass mManuf.........cccceee- 
Lumber, planed......... 
Lumber, SAWeC.....000... 
Marble works ..........00.. 
POUteries 25 de terceskoee 
Printing offices............ 
Saddlery and harness.. 
 *Miscellaneouns............ 


Totais.. Mascusce weccconsc 


‘PORTAGE COUNTY. 


gz 
q 
o 
| 
Gq 
mM 
B 
3 
~~ 
Pe 
o 
uy 
° 
S) 
Zz 


Capital invested. 


345, 000 


170,000 
160,060 
” 35,000 
110,000 
9,000 
45,000 
38,000 
91 6,400 
1 177,400 


164 | $1,397,900 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


Males above 16 


Females above 
15 years. 


10 


beeoae terse: 


peewee teeces 


seeeessescer 


13 
22 
50 


peeeer scone: 
eeeoee seece: 
ee eeesseeses 
<9 008) woeoes 


see ses Ceeees 


veeees owes. 


1,068 


72 


173. 


Children and * 
youths. 


peseee verses 
(eeeesascoes 
succes sccess 
seeeer voce: 
seeeee tocees 
seeerreseees 
see oe eaeees 


seeeee reeres 


seeaeeengons 


id 
| seweansavons 


seweeesoseer 

(st eecees 
weoeee recuse: 
eeewcs teow, 


385. 


Total amount paid 


Total amount paid . 


_ wages during the ~ 
year. ee 


~ 10,000 
6,893 
7.940 
2,193 
1,500 

» 33,000 


$63,216 


ges during 


the year. 


10 Wa) 


“10, 220 


e 
Value of 


materials. — 


‘ 
aK 


———— oo 


$201 sie. | 


& 


‘Value of materials. — | 


r 


$15,900 
“4/000 
16,800 


4 68,500 | 


4,800 


175,000 


35,000 
739,400 


62,000. 


130,000. 
32,000 


115,700 | 


11,900. 
~ 29,800 
ane 000 
3, 100 
ibs 300 


_—_—_—_- - 


3 _ $1,675,200 


£4. 


*Bent works, broom manut., cooperage, Pai Nie eh goods manuf, pump manuf, rake mi nut, 


f 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. Lie 
PREBLE COUNTY. 
g Average number of ae 

a hands employed. vs OD wo z 

“ : As 3 £ 

=| a ai S) 

q Q Ne) 2) ree) 3 = 

a 7 re e so) he) Ba is} 

a o o i) Fe 5 3 ° 

Industries. = = Sul a. OG k A A, 

3 3 4, )98 | es | 82s 2 

o o ed Ie nv He = ma) © 

3 = DS Bee al eS 2.2 3 = 

6 ee ret Cd ete hii eh Bs faq i a 

es ® a ont 3 @ 

AZ 6) = Fy rs) a > > 
Brick and tile.............. 16 $33,000 SOs (wey! 7 $9,900 : $11,875 $55,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 3 13,000 LSE i pemni rae c| veueen sea eas 7,160 12,500 26,000 
Cigars and tobacco...... 10 13,300 40 17 9 7,600 22,500 43,995 
Clothing (men’s)......... 10 15,500 16. TO 4 Fr oem ot aby 5,997 18,500 35,800: 
Flour and grist mills... 15 110,060 CA IDE ali ae A a A 10,470 270,475 310,976 
Lumber, planed........... 4 16,000 3 hr lip gre Ae aa Ee ee 9,700 17,000 39,006 
Lumber, sawed ........... 33 75,800 20 Pecans |acsaskwee sc 20,795 112,748 179,355 
PINUS OMLCES: 5:5 -25.5.-; 2 12,000 PA ie Aen RE RNR 1,895 5,000 13,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 7 6,900 RDG eiy Sai ad REE re 3,495 13,800 27,100: 
Stone quarries.............. 6 7,000 OM eee ueees | Woacbebase as 5,600 4,900 16,000 
*Miscellaneous ........... 5 13,000 Di inetaas trees Wicnea sees oe 9,500 18,600 30,000 
POUAIS Vie cavessbersasconsl teal LL $317,500 418 36 16 $92,052 $507,898 $778,226 


*Tannery, marble works, foundry and machine shops, washing machine manuf. 


g 

q 

o 

| 

Eo! 

a 

Industries, a 

Ce 

O 
on 

A 
Brick and tile.............. 15 
Carriages and wagons.. 6 
Cigar factOrvies...,....ceece. 4 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 5 
Flour mills ....... SESE 10 
Lumber, sawed............ 24 
Printing offices........ saps 4 


Saddlery and harness.. 5 
Wood turning & plan- 
phe veecuoy@ Nth Pea eee Reaaceaes 


. *Miscellaneous............ 10 


PUTNAM COUNTY. 
a 


Average number of 
hands employed. 


be ; 
Lie) 
os = Me ot 
Pe eee. cg 
Fi s te ae 
4 Sw BI = or 
Ss mM fH ec = + owl 
al oS S oo 
2 Feats Peas Hee 
O S co >) 
$62,000 PO AR select dicohees 
438,000 82 3 3 
2,000 Bese rauie aca toepeavadenee 
10,000 12 fe cee Ha 
60,000 DOr ie caesavelss|deeaseseeey 
98,000 OO Hee vss sean: 25 
6,500 4 2 2 
4,600 Tiilea cela ahes beecume neat 
75,000 LOG dade oer etce 63 
30,000 BOM ca iveets solnanoeveswees 
$396,100 446 12 63 


AEC) Lal S ial tev eiteseehecans 102 


in wages during 


Total amount paid 
the year. 


$13,500 
11,500 


$115,985 


Value of materials. 


$18,380 
7,000 
2,369 
7,000 
240,000 
92,000 
2,500 
3,000 


105,000 
30,895 


$508,140 


Value of products. 


$42,000 
23,000 
5,872 
14,000 
310,000 
124,000 
7,200 
6,000 


149,000 
63,450 


744,522 


ee 


*Broom manuf, cooperage, foundry and machine shops, furniture manuf., marble works, stone 


quarries. 


e 


‘e ANNUAL REPORT i 


ied 


- RICHLA ND COUNTY. 


8 pee hwinbor Of. ae eae 
es handsemployed. | = & jee 
4g cll dh AK SCR Lig ONE TIO? Yael ARE Aaa Meet) = ae 
asl rH) © ® ree) ce i; 
4 a el > uo} as ie 
* i) 20 es =| = Ne : es 
Industries. 's bs a 3 % og a= 
is os 2 Pr gz dae g ws BA se 
v ed Gin. o oa @Sop, x) 
uy [os] awe Coed s He = Nar ay 
oO. b= TR Wager a hs pin ia 
., Qa ari q To sad oo rh 
° @ Cs = o'9 ‘ot eee) tee 4) 
Z s) a! a i) H St 


| | |.  )s J —_ |_— 


Bread and other bak-| | i r 


ery products. .....)..1.. 7 $35,000 60 25 23 $34,300 
Brick and tile............. 9 23,000" Hts: Svababeaee 15°). 9,850 He 
BreweTieS ..cccsccesccsosee 2 45,000 12 SESS ah 7 a00 ‘4 
Carriages and wagons., 5 110,000 DRO. wscieheceek 5 5} 88,800 
Cigars and tobacco..... 22 75,000 10 195 35 60,000 
f COOPCTAZE.., .....ccercccescors 8 35,000 BB esti sctaiageereaenty ak ah SOO 
Flour and erist mils:,| 26 350, ,000 Os | votes taker aera eee: 78,885 
Foundries & machine ; 
BIG PSiciioiche Geeky gensties 8 200,000 ei eas ee, tn tf 171,788 | ae 
PLY INA CTS. bs sek Fares sine 3 25,000 2 (2 Ves Ree as Paves AUD Be? 7,900 10,000. 
i Lumber, planed.......... 6 120,000 NOG 4 | oeaeby arse ates pan seneemn 63,200 | 265,800 | 
if _ Lumber, sawed .......... 33 54,800 oe a Pee a 3) BN 10,600 ~ 61,600 | 
ae Marble and stone w’ks. 5 5,900 Pde Sau ad aed BCH od 12,600 | > 8,700 |. 
‘Printing offices............ 8 60,500 82 tO Re >! SRO 84,800 | 
Saddlery and harness.| 11 7,00 TO eal ee 8,154 18,000 
Suspender manut........ 3 80,000} . 82 144 16 32,000 38,000 | - 
WPANNET1OS.) ids cisbed sce dosse $ 15,000 LO: I. dete heat decanepenan 8,750 | 20,600 | 
Tinware, copper ware ene 
and sheet-iron ware..| 10 16,500 D2) Ligneasal ao teeeunnt 9,950 33,500. 
*Miscellaneous........... 17 1,159,000 632 il 14 250,525 672,800 


ee 


—!|— 


TOtAals sccccesessssseesere.| 188 | * $2,517,300} 1,989 | 385 128 | - oe ci $3148.05 


*Agricultural implements manuf., bent works, box manuf., coffee and spice mills, carria; 
wagon material manuf, handle factory, iron roofing manuf, linseed oil manul., paper menut,, Pe In 
frames and moulding maeniar,: . plating works, pump manne soap manut., spring ba sar 


ROSS COUNTY. 


B Average number of edi 
a hands employed. I = a 
4 to 5 } 
b: a R i es ro =L) Sie 
, q * eo o Oo. 2 q B= | i Ss 
. Industrie. “| % - =n 8 of 3 Oo. | 
hit ee _ S wa ag A tea ote 
: ® mee Su to) oO Bee ON 
. pany, 3 wits — x ne aia oO. 
3 se o 8 S koe eh. a 
(o} 8 SA om qe onmP ey 
A <) = Fr S) = bb ee 


Boots and shoes.......... $33,000 CoM Baa W fagpanin $35,000 | 852,000 


2 
Bread & other bakery 
products sa oeeeoeseecerece ; vf 10,000 ay, : 4 eeeee weeds 6 200 : 31 000. 
‘Brick and. tile............. 4 - 22,000 . ie PROMS OEE Manelug. 4: 11 500 ; 
Canning WOTKS o-scscccee. 2 15,000 87 OO otate coe 15,500 
Carriages and wagons.|. 13 29,000 48 | oe reenesee- 5 19,000 
Carriage and wagon OA ap inh et 
MAPEPIAL ent utes 2 15,000. Bil csiuweeugscsleote eae pened 16,000. 21,000 | 
Cigars and tobacco...... 8 7,500 PAM eevarw lasthdutcepse » 2,900 4,200 | 
‘Clothing (men’s) .........) 11 41 500 55 ieee Se es Pee a 24,300}. = 47,000 
hi Cut and sawed stone... Lok 2,000 URI el ioe Sool Ce aaa eg 2,220 io HO) 
ee Fiahe | Flour TA Gee cee ee Ee, 12 x 125, ,000 ; 111 see reeeeeee:| wer vaceseres 27 288 is ‘| 
- , Foundries & machine ats tf i 
wes shops (2 2000080 coecer vaveseee RS 51,000 ; wee Peeccecer| 17,550 
POL WIDUGC., J cUeudvescores 2 8,000 1D Jerre} 8 8,500 | 
_ Lumber, Webel 3 49,000 G2 docs envaeaserl és vauhseaestiy SOM ee a OO Lith 
Wage oe sawed soecee seers . 17 32,000 47 eee seeecese. eee tee orooee f a 4 6,800 seth 


“i 


Diab rae “ca Wa v) Yee ae ve Wats iy \ gi ¥ 
beg BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. 125; 
eh. Ross Counry—Concluded. 
og he 
Ae x 
i 2 Average number of ro 
. EF hands employed. pa a g 
i | f Toon Wily MeE eR tte a 3 
ite ra) © re) rib 5 aS 
ue ae ri > ro qs oe v 
o >) j=) q Sc " 2 2 
Industries, oS ¥ Es Teal ati aou e ir 
= & Ron} pe qa | oo oH ue 
i S = awa 2 : oa Bw Pa ° ° 
: ¥ 3 Se eee 1 se) oe he g 2 
; 3 Ee Ed ic tene hee kg) Wace c c 
A oO P=) fy .S) a > > 
| 
SPRVEL MUL ss acess aeeeses gah yee tal BREN UL ite eieemy MMM L VCS) Suu i Aoo Gk eeus's stan poed| (cawe sess! Welasaeuen[ile ss oobsenacee cnx 
ei Printing offices and ’ 
DIM ORIOS Scie. sesanaee: 8 $52,500 52 9 5 $24,000 $19,850 $64,000 
+Railroad repair shops DTW ah solar ss As arena ue buat ketaGeec's LOOWOO|\ ine sdeanel do's a¥eres Oe Lvs nealtugtia ieee 
Saddlery and harness.. 4 5,000 TNT reae odibces Weep ds dole sas 5,124 6,500 14,700 
sl? PPATIITOTLOS 2 th ce csse/s onvesce 4 105,000 BN garnet i er eon 17,485 133,300 176,700 
R, Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. 6 15,000 aa Tan ese pe RNA eS 4,900 13,000 23,000 
Miscellaneous... ........... q1 165,200 65 UPAR fetter es 23,100 249,090 295,000 
PE OSRIS s.cdictenitexescaser|)) (kee $782,700 | 1,014 158 17 $363,407 | $1,277,790 $1,803,661 
*Not in operation, 
+Capital, material and product not given. 
é SANDUSKY COUNTY. 
8 Average number of Ks} 
s hands employed. at of 7 
| 2 =) ~ 
: 3 : 2 25 z 3 
2 ea a ca mo Ae © oS 
x a o ® 2 g me Ss =) 
Industries. oa > ES reali 3 OSs g S 
3 3 E Bere Maen ab) Pie eo e 5 
Cy eae i Saibes pl Feke | |. S : 
ro) a oe Gh Pre ANS = = es 
. a ae Big pitas Sag = a 
e) eI Sh or Le, ome CS S 
¢ A oO =) Fy ) a > > 
Agricultural implem’s 1 $29,000 BOY le avsuwcapeslieicosecasae $9,000 $23,000 $35,000: 
Bread & othery bakery 4 
WILOCULG ESI eae cect th ane Goseee 4 4,000 7 D ihedienalitanss 4,800 |: 13,200 20,000 
Breweries......... 2 185,900 BO Ntcetevigdoessliieamaricuk sea 11,350 65,000 110,500 
Brick and tile 5 25,800 Bad itisoaridnsunes 5 4,000 3,000 21,000 
Carbon manuf... :.......: 1 250,000 BOs Wassaw teases 20 45,000 65,000 125,000 
Carriages and wagons 9 50,000 Si Reretee eecs ne’ eee Uae 11,000 20,000 40,000 
Cigars and tobacco..... 11 13,000 Lease cctbaclens 8 4,000 j} 4,900 14,000: 
Clothing (MeN’s)......0. 9 9,900 40 Unt wapeea sae 14,200 23,700 50,000 
Cooperage.......... Recsanpes: 5 8,900 ' GU hshsas veseveslcavusthuees:, 16,500 26,900 51,000 
MH fois MUIR 2. cocess sn -<s 8 145,000 De acauen dasa Pe ah 2 9,500 24,370 280,000 
Foundries and ma- 
Chine shops.........0 2 103,000 PT Wredns Ubsesanbacadeee veut: 55,900 100,200 180,000 
BUY ADUTO wicks a choddacsoses: 2 93,000 TAA Wieden tienbs shh Sper aunaeaes 31,500 41,000 118,000 
RG ’ Gear Manul, ... 5.300.000: 2 40, 000 a A MM ase 12,000 26,000 50,000 
i UGA FIGH,,).1: \oasacoscsasen, 3 4,000 6 EA Beth 3,600 2,100 8,000 
BAP SSM ATUL eeievsitascue 4 25,000 ZO winvaseenensas 6 25,700 18,000 50,000 
Lumber, pianed........ 3 52,000 AD vl ee aalaaees | maou gles wee 25,000 110,000 185,000 
Menten, KRWECsc.ssee 37 235,000 175i aman esse 18 38,308 295,000 386,000: 
Marble works...........: 3 18,000 4 OV tees eee By. a Mee 5,124 16,000 24,500 
Printing offices..........:. 5 80,000 25 5 2 6,650 6,590 28,580 
Saddlery and harness.. 8 7 800 jot Ae a ek TUN 4,600 5,000 15,000 
Shear manuf... 1 50,000 100 MD itp ca han 48,000 21,000 100,000 
| Tinware, copper ware 
a and sheet-irou ware.. 7 16,500 P Ae gl bo ee, RUAN Ea] EAR RU 9,000 18,900 86,150 
Underwear manui...... 1 30,000 4 LAG ESR usa: 31,000 75,000 115,000 
{Miscellaneous ........00. 5 21,500 CTS le eae) UES aiid 13,500 19, '300 48,600 
Totals.....sseeereore| 188 | $1,486,600 | 1,098 197 59 $439,224 | $1,007,170 $2,036,330" 


eT 


fom *Not running. 
~ a +Lead pencil manuf, malt extract oan paper manut,, pork packing, wax paper manuf, 


4 : 


ring — 


Average. number of 
- hands employed. 


pai 


No. of establi shments. 


X 


Industries. 


in wages du 


the year. 


Capital invested. 
Males above 16 
15 years. 


Females above 
Children and 
Total amount 


Agricult’l implements, 2 $125,000 30 
Bent Works scien: 2 5,000 : Bet u esate ls 
Bread & other tesa ERs 

PFOAUCHS ......4..-ceeeees 20,000 | . SVealiven hte 
Breweries ......sevc0cceeeee» 50,000 5A BOON IRL Sas BO 
Brick and tile... su... 50,000 eosin 25 
Carriages and wagons.. 140, 00) |. pe 25 
Cigars and tobacco.....| | 2% 11,000 ; 7 
Clothing (men’s) ......... 60,000 eet aese aie 
Flour and grist mills.. 200,000 Naa Ges ehane tl chs saan 
Foundries & machine ter 

RAO DES pa aig tnbautekees 250,000 sddeboueceitloanenmacinn 125,009 
Glass factories..........00 440 000 90 280 _ 510,000 
Lumber, planed ......... 120,000 WeteaaWual eit Ray seaeanhiee 31,500 
Lumber, Sawed............ 75,000 aqecohp wena sue ORE BREA <i osah 1k AAAS 
Marble works..... ....... é 7,000 vanebandcuee ieseueeeta 23,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 9,700 sgn Rawh obsess oodumenens 6,300 
Tinware, copper ware ° 

and sheet-iron ware 40,670 Cag PRP eB 19,300 
“Miscellaneous............/ 12 195,627 291 Rees . 187,200 222 ,000 


TOA 18 cvcsscatoeosonseun| 190-1) $1,788,097 | (PNSL | 187 367 | $1,096 360 $1,829,700. 


; *Box manuf., cheese manuf,, churn manuf. ,cooperage, distillery, furniture Be AV pump manuf. 
shoe factory, soda and mineral water manuf., staves sand headings, stove foundry, woolen mi 


SHELBY COUN 4 ie ae 


Average number of 
hands employed, 


paid 
ing 


Industries. 


ges dur 


in wa 
the year. 


No. of establishments. 
Capital invested. 
Males above 16 
Females above 
Children and 

Total amount 


Agricult’l implements. PS eS 
Brick aud tile........0...., j MRE HSy 
Carriages and wagons.. : hase dente 
Cigars and tobacco : AD Oa] oe sien ame be 
Fiour ana grist mills... ( avaneasoundeassarete als © 85 ‘000 
Foundries & machine Pi : > : , : 
DIST OPS cies, Saebowees Penwoten: PR Area ties EL / pres 47,00 1s 
Lumber, planed. ........ Aine Baie Od eghicbr de. ba 0 298.000) 
\) Lom ber, sawed ....4 ..: Veadanannast Meneunnds 61,800 | 
+Marble works .....,...05.. Cy ee CPR a US i £7, 200%. 
Printing offices .. ........ kok Heid oaene ance  AT000; 
Saddlery and harness.. ; BS AEBS Eanes irs Pala 13; BC0 
- Spoke, handle & wheel|’ ; ti ee * 
UE Sb) astoasicuccenss ace ETD M uccauidetve yes sites aoe s 104, 000 
Tinware, copper ware ee Mites Rr ae if 
and sheet-iron ware..| — } BO ce cet digoeuapeaetd weal Dig oh 12 600 
** Miscellaneous... .....00.. 252,000 eT Ue cree cetd a Shwe ae 75,000 © 874 900 


—— | -——$ ——— | | 


Totals...cccssecseors| 82 | $838,300] 742 Ba 2 


BUREAU STATISTICS OF LABOR. 127 


STARK COUNTY. 


ZB Average number of A a 
a hands employed. =| wu Pe 
: a a 3s = 
Ko) ® © >) an PI =I 
ce % — rs is) a8 = z 
cond o o 
Industries. a B ‘Zz 8 a) g S 
> ; nm pe wee: 
= — fo) MR fa aS q po es 
rob) = Be, Os are ow 
pas Ss a 2 a) po ee a es oy co) 
: i eats has Sa8 = ie 
° Ss 1 S ° Cs 3 
Z, & See ge | GF anm > S 
Agriculturalimplem’ts 8 | $4,568,000 | $761,183 $1,342,875 $4,006,124 
Bread & dae Matra 
products .. Steals 16 11,850 6,350 35,687 55,150 
Breweries ...... Davaae bancete 6 100,000 18,700 67,300 163,450 
Brick and tile....... .... 9 15,800 18,788 9,500 45,600 
Bridge manuf.............. 2 181,000 130,000 450,000 850,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 7 40,000 45,000 75,000 135,000 
Cheese factories........... 5 e 8,400 2,350 14,700 21,900 
AAD LO DADC are i DAE: Mouse penaaveacdencefsvaste ecavss| de ctdtaceceol sons Dae a ae eeesencne sagens Fae Ceseveneeaon tee 180,800 
‘Clothing (men’s) ......... 29 _ 90,000 45 BOK aa 26,700 56,000 107,000 
COOPCTEZ CE. o)5, ceccecsensesses 6 9,700 Bom bereus Pec ci nel en ead 10,756 17,200 31,000 
Flour and grist mills.| 40 500, 000 LTO Waren ees | eeweeens me 60,300 1,394,757 1,390,794 
Foundries & machine 
SHOPHS. coe s. veces Rietetecet Pont Le 400,000 OOK Went yretses hesctm ees: 350,000 472,000 790,000 - 
PUTS O alee cadens ns cn aces 6 22,160 AQ tareebiunan ss [cegeshesees 13,150 19,500 61,000 
Glass WOTKS ..-..000 ee thene 3 155,000 240 Dea laceaeee cooks 145 282 94,500 375,000 
Tron and steel..........000 38 500,000 BOOM eens es toon 160,000 325,000 700,000 
Lumber, sawed........ | 85 70,506 OOaReaetase ava 11 14,200 71,923 113,765 
Lumber, planed........... 12 165,000 DOD MIME age etl wa meme 82,000 120,000 245,000 
Marble & stone works.. 9 31,000 Siri Wesee mi sews, Mo gute. 10,800 19,600 48,700 
A DOR ADE So vyccancetes 2 110,000 LOB eeaaiecenas 15 25,900 82,000 170,000 
ME PULETT DOr DUPIISUIME Ves ecces |i Gacuecantavsecacenliescwesecs Be We eee e a suinaan et kode Ghee veupaasece sagan svedodrsacee! Paateoer tee eee ateas 
“Roofing and roofing 
et RU MEE Seca se eR cones | ree eeone Seu regi tina ce aac Nudie sf seceoet cecil ced suwbbias ccd odes totic ocuas PQ os dadcenbesteds | scaeewverccneecees 
Saddlery and harness..| 20 20,800 BOP eters te eh ey 14,600 31,300 62,200 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware..| 16 33,000 DUP Uceee ta rencsititcases cotaee 18,700 38,800 72,900 
*Watch factories ......... ZaN Cog teste est lia A ae Os cai Ee aaG yA NOMA BE ae Seselenes saven| Etae coetasecmec ce ex Uc te ene ora 
+Miscellaneous............ 24 “908, 700 1,244 45 30 652,700 890,300 | . 2,081,084 
AME EAE en cetoes Rasa auste Wed aa eh Peas an dyad acetal fhe eeehcs ik tse aled tonhs Liene: a nclevo cee duabesecenicecaiiendcdeteubeon aarat ll sbexeeat ees Hay 


*Not complete as to cigar and tobacco factories, watch factories, printing and publishing, and 
roofing and roofing material. 

Architectural iron works, boiler works manuf., brass foundry, car manuf., coffee and spice 
mills, cutlery and edge tools, distillery, fence manuf., flax mills, gasoline street lights, novelty works, 
organ manutf., pottery, pump manuf., safeand lock manuf., saw manuf., soap manuf., spring manuf., 
surgical and dental chairs, washing machine manuf., wheel manuf., woolen mills, 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 


u Average number of is 
8 hands employed. is) + ce ™ 
4 rS che = S 
a Se ee) ® Tue 5 = 
2 ie) mi ad Le} il ~ ue) 
e Pane ceaai Reel a6 : 2 
Industries. @ q Bs a 3 oF 5 a, 
rs) 3 m : o be 5 wi E M ° i) 
x s ne eet) on pe Ee Co) o 
S a | oat aey| ae gas eg AS 
} © C 
irs S SUE Wen) been Wyk eis > > 
— | |] | | | -—_ , ———_ 
Agricultural A eral 4 | $3,100,000} 1,050 fed baa eh te $588, 600 | $1,150,000 $2,300,000 
Awnings and tents... 1 5,000 4 Vil ee eurudeen ss ,200 2,000 ‘9,0 
Bent works ....... copeaces ut 25,000 16 DAE ae ane re 900 10,000 20,008 
Boilers, sheet-iron and 
Copper WOTKS.......00 4 75,000 GOP | ec sstwaeculcseneok ates 23,500 60,000 120,000 
Boots and shoeg........... § 10,000 ) HU peas 4,575 9,000 18,000 
Bottling works............ 2 9,000 Tulhostbesenecal aamevesdtcs 2,200 5,000 10,000 
Bread & other bakery 
PLOGUCUS) cccnctnedsesosss iy 6 61,000 13 PAT A PH 11,915 45,000 70,000 
Breweries q......0... 9 100,000 LE ater cerealibesen seine, 6,500 80,000 120,000 
Brick, tile and clay... vases #14. 365,000 94 A eRe easy 41,200 175,000 555,000 
Broom manuf.............. 3 12.000 15 I Se ere 7,500 7,000 25,000 
Carriages and wagons i 250,000 Ga ireteetarpeccl teen tecedss 80,430 100,000 350,000 


Industries. 


Chair works.. .............- 
Cheese box manuf...... 
Cheese factories......c0. 
Chemical works........... 
Cigars and tobacco...... 
Clothing (men’s and 

WOMEN’S). ilevcearasnesies 


Cornice works and tin} 


BN ODS kevicciseteacuucraeenar 
DYE WOLKS Le ali scceveskn 
Electric light & power 

GOMPAIY spsedelyscuiies 
Engraying & Electro- 

typing Suiesabeueotoeeneues 
Flour mills. Hcacennanateacy 
Foundries & Cae 

RD ODS sity en escees aanoanves 
Furniture & repairing 
Gear Manul 00.2.2... ceceseee 
Hardware manuf ........ 
Iron and steel mill... ... 
DABUNA TICS. 9:c. secre esscester 
Lumber, planed........... 
Marble Works .......8 cee. 
Match Works ......00..000 
Paints and varnishes... 
PRPer. WAG ccecscecsens 
Pipe SE ae (c: oy and 

WOO) ...10.srereeerseoeseres 


Publishing & printing 
Pump manufs............. 


Quarries (stone and 


grind stone)............. 
Rivets, burrs, polis & 
EWWASIIOS ccveccbecsscaneseses 
- Roofing (slate, tin, ete.) 
Rubber manufs........... 
Saddlery and harness.. 
Ship building.............. 
Shirt manul.,.c.c.cse0 aces 
Steam foraging... sso: 
Straw board manuf..... 
MIP ANNIETY sc ceeskencsase cove 
CIN AMAA sce cacecetcasbenes 
Twine and cordage ..... 


TTOTAISK i catesves Deis 


*Not in operation. 


fat et 
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no 
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No. of establishments. 


‘Summrr Counry—Concluded. — 


Capital invested. 


120,000 


15,000 
2,055,000 


413,000 
10,000 
60,000 
25,000 

400,000. 

6,00 

911,000 

30,000 
3,100,000 
"300,000 

100,000 


40,000 
45,000 
20,000 
500,000 
160,000 
20,000 


20,000 


25,000 
15,000 
500,000 
25,000 
5,000 
1,400 
25,000 
100,000 
25,000 
100,000 


$13,401,400 


“Average number of | 
hands employed. 


Males above 16 


16 
800 
19 
5 

1 
40 
100 


seeeee seeees 


6 
50 


years. 


Females above 
15 years. 


(9 ew Over vee 


9 
6 
14 


29 


+e eeooseeeee 


eee eeererns 


67 


eee as 
. 830. 


see teeweerer 


23 


10 
2 
3 

11 

fit 


see eeeee ease 


Children and “| 
youths; == = 


eee beeeoove. 
eee eee weoee, 
eee eeeeeeees 


see te eeeeres 


5 


Fee See eeeee- 


eeeecoae res 
Seem eres eree 


SOC coroners 


14 


venues Gopeey 
towne seven: 
<seeereeces 
pre eeeeeenee 
seecee teeee 
 eeeee rewee: 
seeeee teeeer 
OOOO teen 
440 Ceeeees 
eer eee renee: 
Ly 
see tas eceses 
TO OOCOEOE Hoe 
eee #2 
ee 


14 


see te eeeer « 


100 


tee peoweeeror 
eee Coo eeorrs 
see veeeoene: 
see eme@eeons 
see tee esoces 


see soeoccses 


32 


——— —— | ——— ———— 


4,818 


813 


seeeucsorens| 


se PCOCCeE vee 
ee eeeerenee 
or 
see eoeroeres 


seeeseososes 


-@@eesves vcr, ‘ 


fe 


eee Beoeseoas 


_paic 


ring” 


in wages du 


Total amount 
the year. 


$19,125 
3,400. 


190,000 


267,000 
4,000 
19:790 
4200 

~ 162/700. 
7,000 
144,270 
12,000 

- 107,725 | 
~ 19,680 
15,400 | 
® 
19,000 
22,000 
3,400 
187,000 
75,840 
5,000 


4,700 


7,000 
9.600 
125,000 
8,300 
2,800 
1,600 
19,000 

_ 33,000 
3,840 
25, (000 | 


SE ces 


eat 


: =| valad of materials. : 


seo | 


1,880, 500 
287 500. 


BOO POCtOe ree eeerer 


FOO ee en W ae wee wen 


seeccccesscoccoons | 


120. ,000 


POROCOROS See eeeses ® 


10,000. 
_ 200 000 
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TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


Pianeta eee NaI ee SA er Sa eg Ee ae ee ee 


ne) Average number of rk 
5 hands employed. a op Ba eb 
~~ 
8 is Fe ge z ie 
No) be 
SU MAE alt elt leeny (ey cee E E 
ra =) = 
Industries. ie bs 5 EG hae El Ons | Ar 
a7 kk 2, ae i) | bo 8 wu edi 8 
oO pil Su ov & og oS oS S| ° ° 
de 8 ni ‘ah ie 3 ae fe 0) ©, 
° a o a B = =) 
° Q ra 0 q we mo Aq = = 
ro) 3 @ hr orm qh omy os 3 
Z Oo a Fe O = > > 
Brick and tile............ : 6 $4! ,000 AGU AGUSS dasteleceseattesues $17,000 $19,000 $47,500 
Carriages and wagons.. 5 35,000 EAA ata A el RI 13,000 17,000 40,000 
Cheese factories.........| 16 25,000 40 PAU Ae Ae fe, 12,900 170,000 255,000 
Cigars and toba eco saa 4 4,000 peal aap AeA em Le ey 2,000 1,800 3,800 
Clothing (MEN’S)...csere 8 26,000 20 TON eee sasiaas 12,000 23,400 65,000 
MOLOUT MATES tle Neves see ese 20 190,500 DD favs dvggraess Aneta 23,970 465,690 590, 980" 
Foundries & any 
PURE Da Ma anctats cocsenties enter 7 117,400 VSB Macsresstwotlincenswtscees 57,724 80,082 173,000 
*Tron aud steel... 10 2,130,000 PALM icwswees as lil 1,250,000 3,615,000 5,150,000: 
Lumber, planed........... 5 53,000 BU teiece ness 2 80,700 216,800 279,168 
Lumber, SAWed .....ccer0 44 195,800 PAUL ADY asta BL 7 40,960 180,975 270,400 
Printiog offices Me saPeaees 8° 23,000 33 Dh Wesakeeigences 10,400 18,000 45,000 
Saddiery and harness.. 6 9,000 TD) Wacoeet phe. sespasieedons 4,500 10,500 | 24,000 
Tin & sheet-iron works 4 65,200 AUN falas Oh Ce tat ca Ses Oe 19,500 83,000 145,000 
}+Miscellaneous............ 23 503,000 312 11 13 131,925 583,800 944,700 
AOHUELIS Lc) bacnesunc¥enns -»{. 166 | $3,417,900 | 3,164 46 133 | $1,626,579 | $5, 484, 647 $8,033,548 


ne UE I EI IIIIEIE NISC sannsnSS SSNS SSE RE 


*Tube works just begun operations. 

+Boiler works, box manuf. broom manuf. evaporator manuf., furniture manuf. linseed oil 
manuf., paints and varnish manuf. powder manuf., pump manuf, staves, headings, handles, etc., 
stone quarries, tannery, woolen mills. 


TUSCARAWAS COUNTY. 


2 Average number of we 
A handsemployed. ae a a 
° es — 
fi 3 _5 ; z 
Az BR = Ns ot ao = 
Industries. = os a fate eS 3 ® a ea 
g a i | 33 | $8 | ae ro 8 
Set = wie 3 Ss less ae 5 ce) ® 
° ol og | a Lit Sqq B , 
S mp a ae ‘gm one a rd 
Zi a Fy O x > > 
Breweries .. hay te ee 4 $25,000 PTA ck, -couses tesa ceueesey $4,200 $17,300 $36,900 
Brick and tile...... Svibee, 14 93,500 SOD hy cee gede ke 20 58,793 23,200 105,115, 
Broom manuf.....:........ 7 2,300 DO itera vecars feces testcee 3,700 8,500 9,500 
Carriages and wagons.. D 22,000 ls teehee ea tseey 7 14,280 24,728 52,000 
Cheese factories........... 82 35,000 28 7 3 4,750 62,480 83,725 
Cigars and tobvacco...... 15 9,750 TS Oude deseare 5 6,635 13,500 30,000 
Clothing (men’s) ......... fi 14,660 20 DOM esdessaeess 12,500 15,200 34,300 
COOPCTABE.......cccrecccoeees 4 5,250 BO Ud ae a gaesk aualek 7,400 12,650 23,920’ 
IG UT WINS. oo cpesy ver sencas 18 375, 000 SO ile saecctclbeaaas Soares 25,500 1,174 000 1,310,000 
Foundries e ier cee 
shops....... ee 5 32,000 De eeeN seus Ieeons ALS 4,200 6,800 18,800 
Furniture ......... xh 2 38 128,000 QB hi sauce teeess 6 45,000 68,500 158,000 
Iron and steel.............. 3 700,000 AbOe esse vennst 60 250,000 572,000 995,000 
Lumber, planed........... 8 43,200 8,500 36,000 52,000 
Lumber, sawed............ 13 54,200 6,720 35,755 67,720" 
OVE VIMINESS eee scssclsac cesses 7 32,000 64,800 14,500 800,('00° 
Printing offices............ 10 28,000 SOF ee ieeesccseens 10,250 22,000 89,000" 
Saddlery and harness..| 12 22,000 30 Siiceticneusacay 5,200 17,500 28,000 ° 
MTANMNETIES s..2ccsosc0esscneees 13 35,000 DS cer ea aeel hwonz deena 8,000 55,000 75,000 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware..| 13 15,000 itl hevebeoee ate las ccasasees 3,950 27,000 39,000 
*Miscellaneous...... Ageast 18 88,000 GOW iocectaiees stileacucel cases 38,000 75,350 128,000" 
PROLAIS a sowtsensarcttancee|( nec L $1,759,800 | 1,584 35 101 $577,378 | $2,276,963 $3,585,980" 


Mec SEE eh SVT A CN a A € ECE Pn SC ST WW ee ARE AP RMSE SEC aR ele EU NB a 
*Agricultural implements, boots and shoes, eaves trough hanger, fire clay manuf., marble works, 
paper mill, pipe manuf., pottery, salt works, sewer pipe manuf., soda and mineral water. 
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UNION COUNTY. 
4 Average number of is 
5 hands employed. a bo a 3 
| 3 ni S 3 
@ 2 = 2 = Aas 8 3 
Lol o oO % q Ss Ss 
Industries. 3 “ a rae es ae COBH al is 
B = 2a) aed see 8 mS - % 
2 ead eal aed weet eo > x 
= 3 fos} oS mo 
: is 23 | go | So | Bag = zg 
a om | one 3 3 
4 o) a fu S) a > > 
Brick and tile.............. 10 $30,350 AO Se veediecees 8 $9,600 $15,500 $41,000 
Carriages and wagons.. 8 15,500 3 fe MSECE eee bak a as 10,800 3,000 80,000 © 
PLOUF MILIS>. ccc ssaceese: 6 44,000 72, etn cage haan Med ts 8,044 92,700 112,900 
Lumber, planed........... 7 42,000 BD |) ccsaasanvabe 7 18,200 45,000 105,000 
Lumber, sawed.......00+. 10 44,550 pC INURE Baca is 17,350 88,700 133,950 
Marble works........ recs 4 8,000 Gal oicccucesanal neeeen shee 5,200 8,225 17; 
Printing offices............ 4 10,800 10 2 3 6,333 5,800 16,000 
Saddlery and harness.. 3 2,800 4 1,370 2,200 | * 4,600 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet-iron ware.. 3 6,000 8 | 2,400 3,160 9,000 
*Miscellaneous........ tis 8 79,800 103 50,560 83,280 157,890 
PbS ddl ovc und oct 71 | $283,800] 387  $62% 


$124,857 | $357,665 $627,340 


*Brewery, broom factory, foundry and machine shop, furniture, paper manuf,, pump manuf. 
wooden ware manuf., woolen mill. 
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The following table shows the number of establishments, capital invested, num- 
ber employed, amount paid in wages, value of materials and value of products in the 
State by industries with the counties of Clermont, Clinton, Hamilton, Lucas, Frank-' 
lin, Hocking, Lawrence, Muskingum, Jefferson, Scioto, Stark, Van Wert, Vinton, 
Warren, Washington, Wayne, Williams, Wood and Wyandot not included. Some 
of these counties are completed and appear in the table of counties, but too late to 
be tabulated here. This table will possess much value, however, to all who are 
interested in production and the elements that enter into it, as these elements are 


classified by industries : 


: g Average number of A 
a hands employed. oS a = 
| Le $ ay & S 
| ee Le be Se : 
Boantl iz @ 2 3 a 55 3 S 
ounties. ec 5 ms a i 5 g a 
wa Bait me w “Si a wn is 4H by) 
é = is ed eo ao i 2 
S a go | 86> | Se | S83 5 = 
° a oe ° 3 S 
Z, 3 mse Ps pert) {FS Pe glee S 5 
ACI VYIS ces cette ssa 64 $187,000 283 10 16 $64,438 $281,915 $435,632 
PATH ie ots oonedtautis<codhe LOO 3,243,700 2,040 114 15 670,200 3,173,350 4,463,160 
PAU STLISAUC oteevadseccecccocr aad 70 327,350 864 19 2 120,241 676,220 909,500 
A SIVGAD UIA: svesccccesceuse cat 260 1,684,800 1,382 175 83 422,539 1,780,520 2,837,785 
PA IVOTIS 20s dene cer aucesst 74 432,800 583 23 16 223,120 1,212,500 1,651,284 
ALTER IANZE! sieasesecsaserccees 126 703,300 799 34 30 235,883 842,250 1,351,363 
PSONTH OIG ceca tess cntae scutes 17 8,259,065 4,342 93 367 2,164,465 3,344,910 6,759,410 
ESLONUAT eaaco esos hiveene aes 90 358 500 3p4 35 22 98 220 4 25,300 652,760 
STE ELEE” Stee ak ovaries eters kes 221 8,774,550 4,098 1212 506 1,650,435 6,329,235 9,287,026 
Carroll. 22... Picasa cr epee elas 52 169,575 151 8 46,200 249,885 421,650 
CHAM PRIN esses reece 131 439,500 ober) 80 28 215 630 748,300 1,168,376 
MPLA TORE cs tes shoueesee wonaw aie 245 8,587,650 7,277 329 is 8,425,958 7,289,010 12,807,126 
WATT OTL Geena, calac steele cenutl lise eicodnnp'tatwisiys||fusveg<sece | iecccvocea D] lomestieadest|\wcseassearcsaoevect cnewenensnanasssei| 'wesdedtnandmomas ine 
MOEN GON suc. ocsccereteense ABA Ee 8) CANN are ii | ath) SSR rie Hea Pea adhe Mol te uct aE Dy | shee eu Uta A Gr ARRAN i oe 
Golnmbianay 2. est BOL 4,129,900 4,004 670 864 1,719,930 4,327,350 7,516,000 
COSBOCTOD N42. c0sersece eoden 74 334,000 844 129 32 115,640 461,320 527,008 
MOTOR W LOLI: dscaceoetsecavosses 129 868,800 665 47 13 226,530 1,142,085 2,005,126 
CuUvahoga ......c000 dbrlyer 1,898 §2,030.863 | 29,563 4,575 2,111 15,564,096 46,457,286 83,107,435 
WATS i pets sels eee ieee 120 876,400 577 11 2\ 132,080 704,800 1,128,100 
DOHSNGEL hen celestsseoess 104 1,982,360 1.274 3l 97 432,400 1,046,960 1,832,487 
spaa eeat te VARY RAE RE 124 705 ,9C6 628 171 16 237,320 788,900 1,251,590 
Sl Ue Yea Seer a A/c Rt Ee eh eS ame MU Aa woe NAR Eeaeitee IE IN lars sie tea hi adets oe eead Be BBA MENA NAT | WEDS Ju BP Me 
UPN CU o eradas cocaenseead se 97 612,300 626 203 3 239,83 859,560 772 000 
WAVCUEO at avees liescvoekscsses 74 335,435 395 86 48 136 640 476,365 $90,970 
MVC TN x seas tt }Saecmennd ae PACS NS ae 007k SE amistad | aT Oe Aa 8 Bie esd tame eR Me eee lam ocala Srpohel MAB eet Aa kde 8 
MOLD DOD costrchune ese tea tdpasitae 50 224,155 323 13 8 75,750 615.110 834,720 
(ECOL: ligt i, bee ea 87 484,!00 605 21 6 183,850 820,750 1,412,542 
OR US caso tavect sesdesenacn< i 236,200 2138 24 S 62,870 413,160 646,470 
Greene Sal ania carieenecee 126 1,207,700 884 Li LL 860,130 1,892,040 8,008,480 
GUELDSCY....... 000000 ev eceess 64 421,530 396 46 85 144,850 575,190 916,180 
SEPA ATYLLI LOM i sccscvcssaceevess A aobte y Pae eons Ri Oe LIL? cataier ages Nad al Ga AOR NSB MRMAN Heh AR ON AC a es 
ETAT CORKS aise besatenceseedss 165 2,152,990 2,707 275 158 1,325,940 1,721,200 4,034,482 
TE Gude Uh ape eno Ra eee S 116 958,700 844 23 27 287 135 895,535 1,526,724 
Harrison .....s: Rilicns ay voene’ 59 303,250 28 1 15 1 103,624 557,622 871,130 
LGU toes heckedcrene Peds teeent 93 516,500 610 16 7 177,660 963,155 968,810 
PRT OMIA MG inc cussasenereay toot 107 709,375 651 99 40 309,115 1,446,560 2,709,440 
MELOGKAN Sees desadoees We mes Fee te sahke Geka abealt tae aah suey 1 Eel ig ts pis ee Aa eat Naotase uteeek svinem ener eed [liaise nemscsteeinee een 
Holmes......: 2 81 277,320 206 2 2 63,360 442,770 619,270 
PEUTOR ckccGanpcesevaeiacevaess 150 879,800 1,094 16) 15 407,805 2,306,360 3,160,588 
HCKSOlicsvetevedaehcetns <atads 638 1,907,000 1,591 30 129 634,909 1,122,650 2,131,870 
PET CLLOISOM essence sevecsse Pte ee AER, RR like Bue By ce A ee Res OD Tel lOee ntitaiei NO RERee 49 oy Reyes EN Pe 
PROGR eieeka sae oetanns 1i3 1,489 650 814 29 5 329,780 1,282,400 2,250,350 
PGR Giovcss oc sevdesckesees no 79 419,000 450 35 15 164,890 537,800 990,400 
MIA WNETICS Grutcasiaaycvesses|essees Ml ciapacaskeses pkert mses Se rere er SU UA EMail bape ia ue Sheet os cal eean maha eemand 
LiGKiMe Wiis sess- pusckecb aunt 147 810,400 1,101 103 7 - 464,003 1,006,556 1,999,200 
PUG EL ea sec sneatpnivasaesteciees 105 491,600 494 9 167,785 949,000 1,320,100 
MOVBLT cs tenon asas pasties 204 1,391,900 2,067 137 97 794,759 1,571,982 3,507,540 
MOT ATCA ree Aeaas Generous lnetencccstivetseseceyewesssevtincdees, ves SHSM Oe Ale ee eae Vale Se SLC MRI tip cide Sua ha uacicoteueens sees 
NPA CIS OM scocice pcobaeectr uses 62 268,650 275 10 19 107,085 293,895 566,000 
Ma Domine cncsesitaccascctes 188 6,376,830 6,672. 133 235 8,427,995 9,026,165 14,619,896 
Marion vies. Petes sass 94 633,000 715 40 47 343,465 834,670 1,413,408 
NEGOTME GA cl arene dadassevcases 109 519,150 551 61 18 197,280 559,200 938,970 
WHI OSertereccccrsattssctoasees 106 855,200 1,232 CH esas 359,33 1,071,305 1,819,015 
MELT i iccceseessccseee BOha 80 252,800 390 20 17 95 898 354,935 614,900 
ISOC ha peace reer Ey ae, 172 1,687,525 1,887 116 96 757,905 2,278,370 4,168,750 
IMGDYVOR ie etie eae Geos cdeeoeses 132 265,880 231 19 7 64,983 884,470 623,400 
% MONMTZOMETY ......2.seeeee! cosescert soe RMD merle en ly eater ened isterscae cab Matscnscsteebeccusit ivanatessls taensertitesaasunas sevepeats 
§ 
Et 
ye é 
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TABLE SHOWING NuMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, prc.—Concluded. 


ee ee nn.., - = 


a Average number of a 
a hands employed. So a gs 
g os aa & 5) 
= ar) r > a] a oD g Ae) 
Counti 3 $ © 2 q aa s 2 
Leo! 
ounties. 2 E 8 a a Sa 8 bie 
2 cae eS. os o ao } } 
pa gs n 2 oe) fn fee Ea CO) ro) 
° ies Ls gm =3 oS OO og = a 
. B - a5 o 9 ES lap es "a ic 
Zi cs) SEN lia otal ae 2th > > 
AVS SPIES" Amsler ea EEE IS é 
| : 
MOY Qan.....ccrcecesrecceeers eee 55 $280,550 329 380 6 $120,891 $450,650 $748,3§ 0” 
MOTLLOW wccoceovcsecenccsceeses 75 233,690 395 16 19 120,740 218,820 529,730 
*Muskingum eeeccecccces tes] ceeee eeer| teeeeesen a aeene: |soveee . Joel se Pee wseres sseessre!| coaceooseraaeanne ew eeorear. seeeeren 
Noble ...-..+0+ 63 210,225 212 37 9 61,023 357 835 538,028 
Ottawa 438,900 516 16 50 211,501 $45,860 1,240,556 
Paulding 64 g00 2 Be Ae a 110 392,152 966,945 1,753,180 
POLLY ......sececeseseeeos cesees 808,100 713 15 27 226,532 926,351 1,560,974: 
Pickaway «++. OH 73 699,350 662 72 7 175,500 723,525 1,186,995 
Pike oo. ccceecececesseeose revere 40 209,150 196 2 7 63,216 201,960 354,610« 
Portage....eosee Secu ahaesnen | 1,397 900 1,068 173 35 410,220 1,675,2 2,699,217 
PEDIC... .cscceseeereeeecee aN 317,500 418 36 16 92,052 507,898 778,226 
Pu nam 396,100 446 12 63 115,985 508,140 744,522 
Richland 2,517.300 1,939 385 128 858,052 3,145,025 4,936,463 
ROSS wc: se cceconescccavsccorons ess : 782,700 1,014 158 17 363,407 1,277,790 3,803,661 
Sandusky 1,486,600 1,098 197 59 439,224 1,007,170 2,086,330 
ROCLOLO scseeceocncceecereeavane|soeences | seoeserenrerstere: |saeanecesees|eenenesscen:| reser secre: sepescccsvceaces:| necodeaseiseuenscn f neugaetnnaal aceaca i 
Seneca 1,788,997 2,131 187 867 1,096,360 1,829,700 3,659,995" 
SELBY: \aiscccanere Baesthaatiess 838,500 742 8 15 297,380 78,070 1,779,200 
HSLALIK .ccccccscces cecscceeeens|sncceces:| sececececseecene:| sesceesrencn|eceesenese s}roees soccer) oe Wecdsen padbcwoesi| leseeMeugeiesmawedto) Game ether oc aueneun 
Summit ......0 aes pla aeeas suk 234 138,401,400 4,818 813 37 2,280,940 7,090,480 138,430,950 
MPUIMDP UL ci pessccesanessoeee 166 3,417,900 3,164 46 133 1,626,579 5,484,647 8,033,548 
TUSCATAWAS .. srecesserseees 211 1,759,800 1,584 35 101 577,378 2,276,963 8,585,9&0" 
MY ION i iscseeceasceeaneaseee 71 283,800 387 ii 20 124,857 357,865 627,340 
AV AN. We tessccacacecees sacses] seccsese.| sesnconscnseseeses| sondnesunces| seoneesenne: | senses tarses| seeasenseaseanass | ser csnatiognennasa posadoentuaeeone 
*Vinton eb cUadoee canes dmpbee)||'es ac eness| ses ceeneriseemeres:) eprensneuebr Uae hcl lee Viteeee eras) SOCCSSCOE Pe seeeee | SeHeeeeeseeeeeese | SeeeEEsesee eeceses 
SW ATTOD....0. -ccccecsssssrers|-ooccese. | sooseasesenscannee| scene ctene: |seveeeseeer: |neensenscges| vescrarsernecsuns Latin 
HWashingtON ......0sccser|-eeceeees| soorsersarssetens: | coscnscnner|nerseritenses [suede eancen] seneserssavebnsve:|/ censnnogass steers sistas eu ewer 
HWAVIE ccccsccccccscncnctecce |-soesers | coececsceseaccenes| snvace severe] seseee neces: | socnsseseees| sacenses eanpente ee 
WWiLlLiAMS ..scoc-ieccae veoce|socscees| ssecneesarsesenes:| scones tes: |caseeensenes| reseesszensn| one Celeb aeeol Sols cu kd Big aloi oe and laa re eae aeianarae Ra 
WWOOd:. iasscccsceronccevevsvas/sonceance| sas cocessceebesegt suoussierner| genes ussga,|netenr conn: | seaseenerpscenaee Aa Pla! 
*Wyandot........ snscodssdesslesecuscee|. soanccesvocsenes Bl cactbbeee eon Vanabed ore oe | vena kaneis ene Ia Pape ees aes 


*Not completed. 
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ae ' 
‘3 GENERAL SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIES. 
PY 3 ® 
ae The following table gives the total industries and general summary of number 
of establishments, capital invested, number of hands employed, amount paid in 
wages during year, value of materials and value of products of each industry, as 
g returned from seventy-seven counties, alphabetically arranged : 
Zz Average number of 
= hands employed. S bo a a 
2 o i aa 3 > 
Bay MENT ie - : 
| Z ny Me acd i he = 2 
Industries. 3 B res ao OB es A oa 
% tn Ph mks S RWS “ 3 
® oo ae os eb We 
S ie 28 Br O58 i ® S © 
: = ae 89 2 269 be te 
=] 3 ah orm am ony 3 o 
‘ A é) q Fy S) a > > 
Advertising novelties.. 2 $11,000 15 $26 460 $31,000 $65,000 
Agriculturalimplem’ts| 54 10,465, ‘600 7,525 153 3,754,458 6,875,375 12,473,820 
Air compresser manuf, 2 29.100 ON rege otena 3 7,100 91,300 104,000 
Architectural iron wks 8 TBO ACOs eed FO ees scsabey 13 78,250 245,700 343,800 
Awnings and tents... 3 DA OOOW Erith, extent. meskes (wees seleom as: 15,300 29,000 45 ,200 
Baking pears manuf. yA POCO een AR PN eG Hie tosis, 9,400 67,000 92,000 ° 
Basket manu... ekent 8 41,400 31 39,300 42,150 97,900 
Bent WOYES.. i. cccccsscsscese 3 30,000 Sie lg Dukes se ek ss 9,500 18,000 35,000 
Boiler works ...........0«: 16 624,500 a OP DD 2 Me 97 1,247,360 | ~- 1,667,370 3,331,957 
Bolts, nuts, ee & 
PAVERS), coc 1 25,000 Be eieuea Costs Panay ones 7,000 18,000 30,000 
Book pinderies Baty eweialadl 14 134,000 16 72,160 186,100 241,100 
Boot and shoe manuf.. 35 569,400 29 274,718 570,282 1,189,390 
. Bottling works 19 86,000 s 19,600 88,400 79,300 
Box manuf......... 15 56,550 ‘ 74 83,800 123,140 310,400 
Brass foundries .. 12 TODSOG Ge ke ZL liesstee cheats 2d 145,637 815,470 1,010,900 
Bread & other bakery 
PLIAUCTS@..coor00. 302 526,525 50 824,754 1,085,810 1.807,754 
Breweries ...-..-as0e.c-cooee 60 APMC MCHA Ge kid aha ee Biot ts wales sate « 394,553 2,285,050 43 800,506 
Brick and tile patenacedisecs 510 2,164,440 3,786 434 943,222 834,242 3,190,650 
Bridge works...........0... 3 B08 000 ti 480) Tie wes: cee 13 165,350 420,510 795.110 
Bronze Works ........,++6-- 2 2,750 10 4,375 1,150 6,970 
BrushimManp Ae ceecteecs 11 41,000 7 84,200 89,150 246,100 
Canning works & can 
TUM Cg BR aay one een 10 68,900 62 101,100 114,250 264,850 
Carbon manuf ..... bed i QI0.000 SiG) cOD: tieteeuceses 20 45,000 55,000 125,000 
OS ETP esas naasessoe 1 ECO.OOO! Miata LOO? HS vecemany Hee veb moon 8 100,000 200,000 312,000 
Ca*pet cleaning works 7 29,500 7 14,850 3,650 52,840 
Oarriages and wagons..| 428 2,646,100 33395 120 1,263,178 1,787,733 4,351,995 
Carriage and wagon 
Materials. csiscseseocesces 21 629,600 36 293,330 432,975 1,000,300 
CASO WOT KS: co- seroatescees B: BO OOO il Fok OP recat ts Py [area eae 8,900 11,000 21,000 
Chain manuf.. AS 8 69,000 Peal ae ct, 3 36,365 46,885 85,000 
Cheese factories. . 282 537,690 21 180.855 1,647,950 2,261,315 
Chewing gum manut.. 4 19,300 i 3L 27,600 22,960 69,875 
Cigars and tobacco...... 742 1,578,186 2,174 1,068 585 930,505 4,021,135 3,177,741 
iork man ub! si iecc.ec 16 1,500,000 ‘ 2 Gp at ea 437,800 2,783,000 8,972,000 
_ Clothing (men’s) - 486 2,229,690 | 2,076} 2,725 95 1,419,489 4,171,405 6,051,907 
OOK CHWOLKKS soles cesede/cisces 2 7,000 FS MSR a ar eases 8,980 5,500 11,200 
Confectioneries .. Apart: 136,410 22 47,920 246,700 321,300 
COO POTAZE -.secses esvvesere 118 367,865.10! 959") .ecmn tes 41 337,165 836,645 1,425,468 
Cork ‘manuf............. ee W SOOO ae DUNE Oyiipsesasoweved 6 4,620 5,890 12,200 
Cornice manutf............ iW, BS500N i ADT Sc acicen ot Neametenais 26,470 51,325 95,720 
oa Corset Manut.........0 es IS: GOO Tae To ACM CooL Wek Je 5,870 9,750 21,280 
Cut and sawed stone... itt D2 OOOH mag ei eunia seawes tess ase beret’ 2,200 3,700 7,000 
Cutlery and edge tools 4 108,750 4h en ABO Hse says 3 56,531 62,427 134,800 
Distillerves: x2.; 20.00) -sccseus 16 134,400 HOW Ue ec oeh ees BERN uaaiaoy 57,200 133,908 247,047 
Drill manuf. 5 POO OOO PY) Td Grey ua bias Moved levesed 71,830 207,950 297,850 
Drugs, chemicals and 
compounds .. ye 11 710,400 3 109,270 390,950 745,450 
Dye works......... wai eaeG seas 10 LD A200) Pai Gouin h Gyles oeaweages 6,860 7,450 22,980 
Egg case manut.,......... 2 TPiAOG tie re QON teu saareas 4 12,890 16,450 30,200 
me flectric instruments... 4 DA AUD. Water Ayi sted sts suaweat oedas ( 13,850 27,910 46 890 
Electric bghts.. .......... 3 BOD GOON in BO4e (ecto spec hcidecas esas 171,800 291,800 820,000 
Fertilizer manuf......... 5 206,600 SO yocaealercnedeecs as 82,425 159,000 301,325 
_ Fishing tackle manuf.. 5 115,000 10 53,000 75,000 150,000 
Flavoring extracts ...... (42 21,000 6 12,890 36,850 59 480 
Flour mills .......,-.-s0000| 868} 11 374, BOO OS DOOR i OTM ccesnadene 1,526,745 | 27,822,265 34,608,488 
Foundries & machine 
shops ..-.- Boab | ah 244 7,103,000 | 9,004 277 3,623,281 7,083,527 13,955,260 
Furniture, “chairs” ‘and 
TOPAIPIO? 1. Ge esas vebous 75 1,379,900 | 1,868 124 778,730 1,034,116 2,433,215 . 
if Galvanizing works...... 2 40,400 SNe ceachas toes Beattianane 21,210 47,910 72,480 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIES—Continued. 
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qq 
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Industries. 

8 

er 

° 
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Zz 
Gas fixtures .........cccecc 2 
Gear manuf .......0.cc500.. 3 
Glass factories........ ..... 39 
Ground earth............ 2 
Hardware and tools.....; 13 
Hat and cap manuf..... 6 
Hay-rake manuf ........ 1 

Hoops, staves,headings 

and handles............. 62 
Hot air furnaces ....... Zz, 
Hydraulic pressmanuf| 1 
Iron and steel............. 71 
Iron fence manuf... 2 
Jewelry bos so ou ay 3 
Lamps and reflectors... 3 
HAUNT ies. te ee 81 
Limestone and ore...... 5 
Limekitngy 60 as 13 
Linseed oil manuf... 7 
Lumber, planed.......... 373 
umber, Sawed 1,464 


Fe ee oreees 


Malleable iron works.. 2 


se 


PROT Got ceo Goat 8 
Musical instruments... 8 
Nail, boiler and sheet- 

iron works ...........°° 6 
Ore MINES; ogee 2 7 
Paints and varnishes... 14 
Paper bag manuf... 3 
Paper manuf ....... 23 
Pattern works............ 2 
Picture frames 3 


Ber ee escaes 


OF ee ees sence. 


e008 roses. 


Pump manuf ies mee 


REdieosi cee 4 


wo rae emcees cocccece 


TM 
js) 
—- 
(42) 
so 
jem} 
Q 
oy 
ie 
x 
B 
ic) 
B 
S 
rr 

bo 


Saw manude2i 3 
Sewer gas trap ........... 
Sewer pipe menuf....... 
Sewing mechines and 

needles. 
Shear manuf ....... menniee: 
Ship building....... ..... 
Shirtamanw eee ce 
Show ease manuf......... 
Soap Manu". ces. ch. 
Steam forging ............. 
Steel and brass wire..... 
Stone quarries............ 
Stone works.........00..000. 
Stove foundries .......... Z 


Ne) 
SON PHONTOHR oaNwnad 


Hb 


Capital invested. 


14,000 
650,000 
45,500 
18,000 


657,500 


000 


5,000 
3,100,000 


126,900, 
255,100 | 


475,000 
4,416,000 


045,500 


41,400 
111,500 
2,618,000 
155,000 
3,082,100 
52,300 
1,610,400 
77,500 


540,000 
560,545 
39,500 
75,500 
300,000 
9,500 
65,500 
65,000 
72,500 


1,184,1£0 
50,000 
200,000 
19.650 
17,500 
30,200 
25,000 
981,800 
380,300 
47,000 
618,000 


_ Average number of 
hands employed. 


Males above 16 


o 
ace 
Qe. 3 
aa ga 
23 | ee 
BP of 
a3 ee 
i ie) 
BeOS hee Wie 
255 593 
oe eae 
39 14 
eo aah 50 
Ba deere 3 
ed Med 
PRE NC HE a" 2 
5 27 
BOS H See eeee 
ao hee 6 
ee eS Nae 
28 3 
Socek ana at 33 
(ia Coes 
TUE aie A ee 
7 2 
29 2 
41 60 
Sica aed aan 220 
gras sage 
46 32 
257 83 
Sense eaus 5 
7 1d 
on cere 10 
Pfs PORN a 
7 9 
BL deuce 11 
641 655 
11 Pi, 
360 79 
i deuemiaees 
180 il 
7 22 
aan os abe 6 
BRON: B'S 3 
See 3 
Sita te 2 
15 28 
Si ney SNe 
am De GN 5 
a ctbuereanes 17 
weloeemae 4 
ne as 
HS COR ie 6 
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in wages durin 


Total amount paid 
the year, 


325,300 
22,800 
25,000 

8,715,087 
24,680 
11,825 
61,450 

105,010 

5,200 
41,700 
42,870 

1,730,185 

1,104,448 

133,000 

341,379 

2,900 
107,725 


25,250 
143,800 


258,550 
977,450 
64,800 
180,817 
35,600 
463,783 
19,220 
43,480 
19,000 
166,740 


20,820 
42.800 
923,100 
38,600 
1,301,601 
21,520 
382,200 
31,380 


154,800 
291,583 
16,700 
51,480 
51,000 
9,980 
21,813 
26,890 
26,930 


623,230 
48,000 
142,165 
14,987 


22,325 | 


10,821 
19,000 
497,850 
456,800 
50,000 
303,850 


Value of materials. 


669,335 
63,389 
18,600 

22,427,905 

110,000 


3,000 
850,000 


96,300 
132,400 


895,000 
5,005,000 


141,400 


513,000 
617,811 
42,300 
197,890 
110,000 
17,680 
33,480 
74,800 
53,840 


706,500 
21,000 
302,890 
51,210 
36,550 
53,8€8 
40,000 
1,052,490 
750,684 
751,000 
210,900 


Value of products. 


100,000 
35,576,823 
170,000: 


? 


9,150 
1,540,000: 


140,100 
324,980 


1,430,000 
12.545,000 
300,000 


209,520 


700,000 
916,280 
63,970 
285,970 
225,000 
34,810 
57,910 
108,830 
92,450" 


1,429,580 
100,000 


861,000 
561,410 
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GENERAL SUMMARY oF INDUsTRIES—Concluded. 


# Average number of - 
= a hands employed. _ ) a a 
A 3 me = = 
a R x 2 io} PEs) 2 3 
fal o fo) ° ra 3 cos] & 
Industries. 2 Pi ps Shes a g B ej A a 
3 # 4, |36 | Ba .| aee 3 3 
ba ‘3 ite ao nS EP oy ® 
“s = Re Sh om) a) 5 =} 
4 a, =o Gio mS aq oa oq 
° 3 Sh orm iq at) Orr S as) 
Zz i) = Fx S) a > > 
Straw boardsand chair 
stock manutf.............. 4 $300,000 ZO Ai crea yserde leaves ete. $79,900 $243,450 $420,000 
Suspender factories..... 3 80,000 32 144 16 32,000 38,000 82,000 
Tanneries......... Radcuasaves 121 596,700 409 1 4 217,041 1,077,160 1,507,600 
Tinware, copper ware 
and sheet iron ware..| 162 412,870 224,645 496,030 990,280 
Trunks, ete., manuf...... 2 76,400 49,810 77,950 138,470 
Tube manuf.............006 1 400,000 185,000 620,000 867,000 
DUD Manuf. es else 1 25,000 3,840 10,000 20,000 
Turning works............ 1 25,000 9,600 5,400 18,000 
Twine and cordage..... 4 485,000 200,500 555,800 1,150,000 
Umbrella manuf ........ i 53,700 47 34 2 21,490 92,860 129,450 
Underwear manuf...... 1 30,000; . 4 Be (oN ee eee 31,000 75,000 115,000 
Upholstering ............... ts 13,800 23 13 3 17,850 62,740 108,412 
Washboard manuf...... 3 107,006 107 7 43 85,490 209,470 359,450 
Wheelbarrow manuf... 2 3,800 aC fetal acl 2 11,820 12,920 31,240 
Wire cloth works........ 1 16,500 16 AT ee Sosa 9,060 13,512 27,000 
Wire mills...... Sacuatheracees 3 576,500 1,476 7 80 477,850 1,192,600 2,783,040 
Wooden Ware .......c. sc. 28 67,200 161 27 17 57,500 91,150 192,100 
ores and Roster, 
mills, and woolen 
knit goods........ Cos eaedts 33 547,100 284 458 77 146,208 564,150 932,040 
Wringer manuf .......000. 2 7,400 DAVE Biter te ep 6 11,460 13,580 28,812 
Yeast manuf ....... Whevsent 2 4,600 9 2 1 4,600 5,100 13,125 
Miscellaneous.............. 575 9,676,747 9,029 1,207 299 3,823,415 11,988,315 20,093,871 
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TRUSTS AND OTHER MONOPOLIES. 


THEIR EFFECT UPON THE INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS OF THE 
PEOPLE—THEIR LEGAL STATUS. 


-” 


Perhaps there is no subject attracting so much attention at the pres- 
ent time from all classes of citizens as that which is known by the gen- 
eral name of trusts. Politicians of all parties and shades of opinion, 
statesmen and divines, political economists and college professors, news- 
papers and magazines, stately reviews and ponderous volumes, are all 
giving the people the benefit of their investigations and learning. 
Every thing that appears in print on the subject is eagerly devoured by 
the public. Labor organizations are discussing it in their meetings, and 
their members are devoting their spare hours to its investigation. Law. 
yers are-discussing the legal aspects of preventive legislation, and courts 
are doing a good deal in the way of disseminating valuable historical 
knowledge among the masses of the people as to the manner in which 
similar mercantile associations have been regarded and treated by differ-. 
ent governments in times past. But the views expressed by the differ- 


ent writers are as diverse as are their opinions as to the proper sphere — 


_of government, and the natural rights of the people, some claiming that 
government should not interfere with such organizations, because such 
action would be an inexcusable hampering of trade and commerce, 
This class lays great stress in its defense of trusts in general, on the as 
sumed fact that they cheapen rather than enhance the price of the com- 
modities in which they deal, and that their business is legitimate, and 
beyond the province of government to interfere. On the contrary, — 
others contend that it is the duty of government to interfere whenever 
the rights of the people are infringed, or are likely to be, whether by 
individuals, corporations, or trusts. They assert that the sole object of — 
government is the protection of the people in their constitutional right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and that whatever en- 
croaches upon these rights, whether it be a corporation, trust, or other | 
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monopoly, should be met by the strong arm of the law. They claim 
that as the welfare of the people was the purpose for which the govern- 
ment was instituted any thing that interferes with that purpose is a 
legitimate subject for legislative action. They claim that the argument 
of the defenders of trusts, that these organizations tend to cheapen the 
necessaries of life, and, therefore, are a blessing to the people, is un- 
sound, inasmuch as the objection to them is not as to what they might 
do, if so disposed, but to the power they possess to do about whatsoever 
they choose. An absolute political autocrat might doa great many good 
things, but the people are not willing to grant the power to possibly do 
a, good act now and then, when such a grant subjects their lives and 
their liberties to the caprice and will of one man. They contend that 
it is contrary to human nature, to the dictates of common sense, and to 
the experience of the world to suppose that men will strive, and plot, 
and scheme for power and wealth only to use this power and wealth, 
when obtained, for the benefit of those who endeavored to prevent their 
acquisition. On the contrary, it goes without saying that the more a 
man gets the more he wants. The more that wealth is concentrated 
the greater is itspower. This is so self-evident that no one disputes its 
correctness. Asa result of this concentration of wealth and power, the 
people become less free, less prosperous, less happy. As the few gain 
power, the many lose it. The welfare of the people, it is claimed, de- 
pends more upon the distribution of the wealth of a nation, the earn- 
ings of its laborers, than upon its aggregate amount, be that amount 
ever so great. A few men may, by the aid of the one-sided operations 
of monopoly, become enormously wealthy, but it is self-evident that as 
the few gain the many necessarily lose. The statement of an eminent 
clergyman made in a debate at Chautauqua, in which he was opposing 
trusts as being detrimental to the interests of the people, that the con- 
centration of wealth was @ blessing, not only greatly surprised his 
friends and the public generally, but was, logically, a complete abandon- 
ment of his position, for it needs no argument to show that as trusts 
multiply wealth concentrates ; ergo, the people are prosperous and happy 
in proportion as trusts are numerous. The concentration of wealth is 
a condition precedent to the existence of trusts. One follows the other 
as certainly as effect follows cause—in fact, they are inseparable. 

It is also charged by the opponents of trusts that their tendency is 
destructive of republican institutions. It is claimed that the inevitable 
result of their continuance will be the creation of a distinctively wealthy 
class and a distinctively poor class, an abnormal condition of society 
necessarily antagonistic to free government, It is contended that by 
means of trusts the fruits of the labor of the many are absorbed by the 
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unproductive few, and that in proportion as the non-producers become: 
wealthy the producers become poor, an anomaly in society that uner- 
ringly indicates that something radically wrong has fastened itself | 
upon the governing power of the country. It is argued that wealth © 

begets arrogance and arrogance oppression ; that the concentration of so 
much wealth in a few hands threatens the integrity of our legislatures 
and ‘courts of justice, and that when these bulwarks of the freedom of 
the people have been destroyed, free government will have ceased 
to exist. 

As trusts and kindred concerns have caused such wide-spread inter- 
est and discussion, itis deemed proper to place before the people, by pub- 
lication in this report, all information bearing upon the subject conven- 
iently within reach. Congress, through its appropriate committees, has: 
been diligently engaged, for a year or so past, in investigating the 
management of the leading trusts of the country, especially as to their 
effect upon the prices of the necessaries of life. The trusts have em- 
ployed the best talent the country affords to present their side of the 
question and to defend their interests, not only before committees of 
Congress and in courts of justice, but also before the great public in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Theodore W. Dwight, a learned and able lawyer, 
has exhaustively discussed, in the Political Science Quarterly, from the 
trust standpoint, the legal aspect of the question; that is, the lawfulness 
of trusts. In giving a very full synopsis of this able argument, I omit, 
as unnecessary 1n this publication, the numerous citations of authori- 
ties, a8 well as some other matter of no special interest to the general 
reader. It will be observed that a good deal of the argument has but 
little, if any, application to those institutions popularly known in this 
country as trusts: . 


THE LEGALITY OF TRUSTS. 


Mr. Dwight, after alluding to an article in a previous issue of the 
Quarterly, devoted to a consideration of the ‘‘Economic and Social 
Aspects of Trusts,” proceeds as follows: 


It is important at the outset to state the nature of a trust. The term is an unfor- 
tunate one, since it is in no respect descriptive of the subject at issue. A trust is in 
general simply the case of one person holding the title of property, whether land or 
chattels, for the benefit of another, termed a beneficiary. Nothing can be more com- 
mon or more useful. But the word is now loosely applied to a certain class of com- 
mercial] agreements, and by reason of a popular and unreasoning dread of their effect,. 
the term itself has become contaminated. This is unfortunate, for it is difficult to 

‘find a substitute for it. There may, of course, be illegal trusts; but a trust in and by 
itself is not illegal; when resorted to for a proper purpose, it has been for centuries. 
enforced by courts of justice, and is in fact, the creature of a court of equity. 

To solve the questions now to be considered it is necessary to look deeper and 
to consider the purpose for which the trust is created. The trust is a mere instru- 


a 
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ment—the means to an end. The real inquiry, accordingly, is whether the end 
sought to be accomplished through the medium (either wholly or partly) of a trust 
is a lawful one. 

To reach a correct result upon this point we must resort to the common law of 
England, which is adopted in this country, sometimes by constitutional provision 
and at other times by statute, in each of the States of the Union (except Louisiana) 
as the basis of its law. True, the common law as thus adopted may be changed by 
State legislation not forbidden by the constitution of the State or by that of the United 
States. Ifthe conclusion should be arrived atin the course of the discussion that 
the object for which the so-called trust was created is lawful, a grave question will 
arise whether under all the circumstances of the case hostile legislation will be con- 
stitutional, 


The various matters to be considered may be grouped under the following heads: 


I. Is the object sought to be accomplished by a trust legal at common law, ° 


either (a) by agreement of individual producers, not acting as stockholders in cor- 
poration, or (b) by agreement of stockholders? A 

Il, If the end be legal, how far will it be possible for a State Legislature to pro- 
hibit it ? 

III. What is the power of Congress to legislate upon the subject ? 

I. At thisstage of the discussion the real inquiry is as to the lawfulness of an 
act or a contract in restraint of trade. The inquiry assumes two phases. What, in 
the first place, is its validity as between the parties to it? The other (and at the 
present time much the most important) inquiry is as to its lawfulness as a matter 
of public or criminal law. This last topic will be considered first in order. 


The rules of the early common law upon this point are uncertain and obscure. 
One reason of the uncertainty is that a very early English statute enumerated various 
acts of this sort as criminal offenses, so that while it remained in force prosecutions 
could be and were rested upon the statute, without any legal inquiry into the rules of 
the common law. It appears to be the better opinion that acts and contracts in restraint 
of trade were not criminal offenses unless made or committed with intent to injure 
the public, as for example to raise the price of provisions. The view of the courts 
will be most readily understood by referring to the statute (5 and 6 Edward VI, cap. 
14) passed by Parliament in 1552 and the decisions under it. The preamble to this 
statute refers to the prevailing uncertainty upon the subject, declaring that existing 
statutes, so far as they provided for the subject, were substantially a dead letter. It 
then proceeded to classify offenders in this direction into three classes, viz., “ fore- 
stallers,” “regrators,”’ and “ engrossers.”’ Within these classes one variety of fore- 
stallers was nearer than any other to the cases now under consideration, viz, such 
persons as were guilty of making any motion, by word, letter, message, or otherwise, 
to any person or persons for the enhancing of the price or dearer selling of any goods, 
or “ dissuading, moving, or stirring any person or persons coming to a market or fair 
te abstain or forbear to bring or convey any merchandise, etc., coming by land or 
water toward such market to be sold, from being brought or conveyed.” Though, as 
has been said, this case somewhat resembles the object of a trust, it is by no means 
identical with it, since a trust for the most part aims to prevent the overproduction 
of merchandise. 

A casual perusal of this statute of Edward VI will show that it was conceived in 
the .most narrow and illiberal spirit. Among other things, it prohibits contracts for 
the purchase of goods before they arrive at the place of sale. So, for exampie, one 
could not purchase food or “dead. victual” and sell it again in the same market or 
within four miles of it without being stigmatized as a regrator, though he was per- 
mitted to re-sell living animals fit for food if, after purchasing them, he kept and fed 
them for five weeks on hisown ground. The offense of engrossing consisted in buying 
large quantities of food, etc., with intent to sell again. The most extraordinary 
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clause in the statute is found in the eighth section, providing in substance that any eh e), 
farmer buying grain for seed and having on hand sufficient for the purpose must at — 
the same time bring to the market of his own grain an amount equal to what he 
buys, and sell it there if he can. We have here, manifestly, a rude attempt toequal- 


ize the amount of grain for sale in the market. This rule is enforced by a severe 


clause of forfeiture. In general, the punishments for violating this absurd statute 


were sharp and severe; a conviction for a third offense was punished by exposure 


in the pillory, forfeiture of all goods, and commitment to prison during the king’s © 


pleasure. . nas 
Subsequent legal opinions of text-writers and decisions of courts rest largely 
upon this statute. ‘ | 

Hawkins, who is a writer of authority, maintains the view that an endeavor to 


enhance the common price of merchandise is a criminal offense by the rules of the 


common law. He cites little, if any authority for this statement, and one of his lead- 


ing instances is that of a rich man engrossing into his hands a whole commodity with 


an intent t6 sell it at an unreasonable price, thus making intent a prime ingredient 


in the offense. He cites an early case (in the time of Charles I) to maintain the — 


proposition that forestalling and kindred acts constitute an offense at common law. 
The case cited appears upon examination to be framed upon the statute of 5and 6 
Edward VI, already referred to; and although the case was argued, it does not 


appear to have been disposed of by the court. Hawkins then goes on to consider st 
the statute at much length. His whole discussion leaves the impression that there 


is little, if anything, to be said as to the common law. 

A word may be added as to the opinion of Lord Coke. He also expresses the 
view that forestalling and kindred acts constitute a crime at common law. Most of 
his references, like the case cited by Hawkins, are to various statutes enacted in the 
progress of the law. Moreover, his distinctions are quite whimsical and unsound, 
considered from any point of view but that of arbitrary statutory enactment. Thus 
he confines his view to the use of “ victuals,” and these must be of necessary and 
common use. It is no offense, for example, to engross app!es, as they are rather of 
pleasure than of xtecessity ; and the same remark is made of plums, cherries, and 
other fruit. Itis in his view illega! to sell wheat in sheaves before it is thrashed and 


measured, as by such sale the market might be forestalled. It ought to be added » 


that the book of Coke’s Institutes in which this matter is found ( the third) has by 


no means the high legal credit accorded to his commentaries upon the law of real — 


estate, and is of doubtful authenticity. : 
It may therefore fairly he said that, when these great legal writers, Coke and 
Hawkins, left this subject, the law concerning it was in an unsettled and chaotic 
state, while the legal distinctions asserted ‘were childish -and without any sound 
foundation in the rules of political economy. : 


The judgment of Chitty, quite a modern wwiter, is greatly to be preferred. ‘After ) 
reviewing the old authorities, he says: “ Quexre whether in all cases it ought. not 
now to be averred and proved that the defendant intended to injure the public.” ! 


He used the word “now,” because the statute of 5 and 6, Edward VI had been repealed, 
was looking at the’whole matter from the common law point of view. Other passages 


show that his view was that bad intent must be alleged and shown in order to make 


an indictment hold water. 


This subject received extensive judicial consideration at the beginning of this. 


century, long after the time of Coke and Hawkins. The case of Rex v. Waddington 


was a common law case, the statute of 5 and 6, Edward VI, having been repealed. — 


There are in the volume cited in the note two cases involving the conduct of Wadding- 


ton. The charge against him, in substance, was that wickedly intending to enhance the "s Leraae 


price of hops he had, in the presence of hop planters and others, declared that the — 
existing crop of hops was nearly exhausted, and that, before the hops then growing ~~ 


* 
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could be brought to market, the existing crop would be exhausted, and that his intent 
was by such reports to induce persons then present and dealers in hops and having 
large quantities of them for sale to abstain from selling them for a long time, and 
thereby greatly to enhance the price of hops. Similar acts were set forth in later 
clauses of the indictment, but the bad intent was alleged in all ofthem. The great 
question was then debated whether the facts as stated in the indictment disclosed 
any common law offense. One of the questions was whether hops were “victual 4 
or an article of food. The court said that though hops were at one time deemed 
poisonous, they had then become one of the necessaries of life and accordingly 
within the spirit of the law against forestalling, etc. The whole discussion turned 
upon the point whether the price of food had been interfered with. Itseems to have 
been conceded that the whole subject of forestalling applied to “ victual” only. 
The court having decided that hops were “ victual,” then came the question whether 
the indictment disclosed any common law offense. On this point the chief justice 
said : 

“Here is a person going into the market who deals in a certain commodity. If 
he went there for the purpose of making his purchases in the fair course of dealing, 
with a view of afterward dispersing the commodity which he collected in proportion 
to the wants and convenience of the public, whatever profit accrues to him from the 
transaction, no blame is imputableto him. On the contrary, if the whole of his con- 
duct shows plainly that he did not make his purchases in the market with this view, 
but that his traffic there was carried on with a view to enhance the price of the com- 
modity, to deprive the people of their ordinary subsistence or else to compel them 
to purchase it at an exorbitant price, who can deny that this is an offense of the 
greatest magnitude? * * * Now this defendant went into the market for the 
very purpose of tempting the dealers to raise the price of the article, offering them 
higher terms than they themselves proposed, and urging them to withhold their 
hops trom the market in order to compel the public to pay a higher price. What 
defense can be made for such conduct, and how is it possible to impute an innocent 
intention to him? We must judge of a man’s motives from his overt acts, and by 
that rule it can not be said that the defendant’s conduct was fair and honest to the 
public.” 

There are further remarks in the opinions of the court showing that in its judg- 
ment it had in view the protection of the laboring classes from intentional efforts of 
speculators to enhance the price of provisions. From this extract it is very plain 
that the court, speaking through Lord Kenyon, held that the offense of forestalling, 
etc., applied simply to the necessaries of life; that hops belong to that category ; that 
there must be a clear intent on the part of an alleged offender to enhance the price of 
the article; and that this intent may be inferred from his acts. 

It is settled by the highest authority, in a later decision, that the offenses of 
engrossing and regrating were af common law confined to the necessaries of life. * * 

The same general question came up in the case of King v. Webb and others in 
1811. Lord Ellenborough, who (as Mr. Law) had argued for the defendant, Wad- 
dington, the case already cited, was then chief-justice. The question arose upon an 
indictment under the terms of the statute of 6, George I, cap. 18, secs. 18 and 19: 
This act was passed after the notorious South Sea Bubble, and is known as the 
“ Bubble act.” It declared the then existing practice of making subscriptions for 
commercial undertakings without an act of incorporation, and making the certificates: 
of subscribers transferable, to be a common nuisance. 

The facts of the case of King v. Webb were that a subscription had been made 
in the City of Birmingham towards £20,000 in 20,000 shares, to buy corn, and to grind’ 
it into flour and to make it into bread and to deal in it and to distribute it. It ap- 
peared that this was done with laudable motives and for the purpose of more regu- 
larly supplying the town and neighborhood with flour and bread, and that this was: 
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beneficial to the inhabitants at large. The court said that the acts shown to be done 
could not be regarded as a nuisance, and judgment was entered for the defendants. 

The case of Pratt v. Hutchinson sheds light on the same general subject. This 
was &n indictment framed upon the same statute of 6, Geo. I, cap. 18. In this ease 
fifty persons agreed to raise two hundred shares at £210 each by small monthly sub- 
scriptions for building houses for each other, with a stipulation for the members to 
employ certain tradesmen only in the building, with power to each member to gell 
his shares and transfer them in the books of the society, provided that the purchaser 
should be approved at a meeting of the society and should on his admission become 
a party to the original articles. The court held several propositions. One was that 
the stock was not in the true sense made transferable, as corporate stock, since the 
purchaser was to become a party to the original articles. Again, that the contract 
only to employ particular tradesmen in whom the parties had confidence was notin 
“restraint of trade” and that it was not illegal for persons to combine not to employ 
any other than certain specified persons. As Lord Ellenborough expressed it, “the 
combination must be for some illegal object,” and there was nothing illegal in stipulat- 
ing to employ particular persons only in the building of the houses. Finally, it was 
urged by the prosecution that the clubbing together of numbers of persons with trans- 
ferable shares, even though transferable only in a limited way, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on trade, was calculated to put down individual industry and competition, “which 
is most advantageous tothe public.” It was said: “If fifty persons may do this, 
why may notathousand’?” To this a distinguished member of the court, Bayley, 
J., replied: “That would bring it to a question of fact, for the congideration of the 
jury, whether the extent of the numbers engaged in such undertakings was not pre- 
judicial in fact to the public.” ; 

The case of Pratt ». Hutchinson must certainly be deemed an important authority 
to the effect that an act which is in itself laudable is not to be regarded as a nuisance 
simply because it may be stamped as a nuisance by legislative fiat, and that a mere 
combination of persons to accomplish a lawful end by lawful means is not in a legal 
sense a conspiracy, as some would strive to make us believe. Itserves to meet an 
objection raised to “trusts,” viz., that they are an illegal assumption of corporate 
power. The certificates issued by trustees of “trusts” to the stockholders of com- 
panies surrendering corporate shares closely resemble those discussed in the case of 
Pratt v. Hutchinson. 

The statute just referred to was merely an outcome of an unnecessary fear and 
has long since been repealed. Its only value now lies in the decisions to which it 
gave rise. After its repeal the question arose whether such companies as those de- 
scribed in the act are illegal at common law. The main inquiry has been as to the 
illegality of an organization in the nature of a partnership, without legislative sanction, 
having transferable stock or shares. Some of the very early cases declared such or- 
ganizations to be illegal. Lord Eldon led the way in this view, holding that companies 
with large capitals arising from numerous small contributions and with transferable 
shares were injurious to the public, and illegal independent of the “Bubble act.” 
Other cases containing similar expressions are cited below. All of these contain 
special facts constituting or supposed to constitute illegality, so that the question was 
not fairly reached. 3 

In the time of Lord Brougham and later the question was squarely presented; — 
and henceforward the decisions, though presenting varying phases, are uniform to — 
the effect that a joint-stock company with transferable shares, though unincorporated, 
is not illegal at common law, unless it can be shown affirmatively to be of a danger- 
ous and mischievous character, tending to the grievance of people. Mr. Lindlay 
(now lord justice of appeal) in his excellent work on partnership sums up the whole 
subject in six propositions, the substance of which is: That it is not illegal for any 
number of persons to enter to a contract of partnership; nor for them to agree that, 
when one retires, a person who is not a member of the firm but who is willing to be- 
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come one shall take his place; nor that the new comer may be selected by the one 
retiring; nor that the outgoing and the incoming partner may agree upon the terms 
of withdrawal and entrance, if these terms are not in themselves illegal; nor is it 
illegal for the members of the firm to assume a name, and to agree that the manage- 
ment of its affairs, both internal and external, shall be intrusted to a select few, and 
that those few shall have power to make rules which others shall be bound to obey. 
It seems extraordinary to business men of our day, to whose minds unincorporated 


joint-stock companies having transferable shares are almost as familiar a thought as 


incorporated companies, that within the memory of many men now living these or- 
ganizations, though free from all fault and doing a legitimate business, were considered 
by the highest legal minds to be illegal as a usurpation of corporate powers. The 
great Lord Eldon is to some extent responsible for the hold obtained by these highly 


erroneous ideas concerning trade. A prominent legal writer declares that Eldon’s 


horror of forestalling and regrating was derived from what he had heard his grand- 
mother at Newcastle and afterward his tutor at Oxford say to the effect that thereby 
“the price of provisions is cruelly enhanced to the poor.”’ When lord chancellor he 
had to dispose of a bill in equity in which it was alleged by the plaintiffs that they 
were wholesale’ grocers; that, according to the usual course of the fruit trade, that 
article was imported in whole cargoes to a much greater extent than was sufficient 
for the supply of most of the persons employed in the wholesale trade; and that, in 
consequence of risk from the perishable nature of the commodity and the heavy 
duties with the prime cost, a society had been formed many years before and still 
subsisted by the title of “The Fruit Club,’ under the management of a select com- 
mittee of which the defendants were members. The club was instituted for the pur- 
pose of making purchases of imported fruits and supplying the general trade, after 
deducting a reasonable profit to the committee for their trouble. The bill went on to 
allege that the committee had formed a scheme of getting into their own hands the 
exclusive possession of the trade and compelling all the wholesale dealers to apply 
to them for a supply, and recited various acts that they had done, e. g., that they had 
bought at low prices and resold at high prices, had refused to have further dealings 
with buyers who had bought of others without first applying to them, and had in 
these ways obtained control of the market. This had led the plaintiffs to make a 
purchase of the committee, acting as trustees of the club. The object of the bill was 
to obtain a discovery, injunction, etc. Curiously enough the committee claimed on 
behalf of the club that it was illegal, and that, according to a familiar rule of law, no 
bill in equity could be sustained owing to the illegal nature of the transaction. Lord 
Eldon was very emphatic in denouncing the organization, saying that while these 
acts did not fall within the legal definition of the term forestalling, much legs regrat- 
ing, still less monopolizing, they contained the mischief of all three; for, first, there 
was a4 conspiracy against the vendors and next, a conspiracy against the world at large (!) 
enabling the committee to buy at any price they might think proper. He accordingly 
declared the transaction illegal. : 

If all this tirade were good law, it might go hard with modern trusts. But the 
argument that the members of this “ Fruit Club” had entered into a “conspiracy 
against the world at large” is too ridiculous to deserve refutation. Such a conspiracy 
would closely resemble Mrs. Partington’s single-handed contest with the Atlantic 
Ocean. Such childish remarks make the decision of Cousins v. Smith of no value, 
except as showing the crude notions of trade entertained by some eminent judges as 
late as 1807. Lord Campbell, in his life of Lord Eldon, remarks that this decision 
was not satisfactory to Westminster Hall, and that if the question came up again it 
might be overturned. We will venture to prefer the later utterances of the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council a high court of last resort, to the effect that “charges 
of engrossing or regrating,”’ etc., would not meet with much countenance in these 
times when the true principles of trade and commerce are better and more generaily 
understood. But the case of Cousins » Smith is interesting as containing within it 
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the germ of the modern “trust,’”’ and as showing the rude treatment which that in- 
vention received in its infancy. | 

Lord Kenyon, a great oracle of the common law as distinguished from equity, 
appears to have been as far from sound views of political economy as his more dis- 
tinguished compeer on the equity bench (Lord Eldon). His ignorarce of the prin-. 
ciples of that science were fully displayed in Rex v. Rusby. Rusby was indicted for 
“reorating’”’ 30 quarters of oats on November 8, 1799, having bought 90 quarters on 
that day. The “crime” which he committed was purchasing the oats at 41 shillings 
per quarter, and selling on the same day 30 quarters at 43 shillings. Lord Kenyon 
charged the jury in the following words: 

“This cause presents iteelf to your notice on behalf of all ranks, rich and poor, 
but more especially the latter. Though in a state of society some must have greater — 
comforts and luxuries than others, yet all should have the necessaries of life; and if 
the poor can not exist, in vain may the rich look for happiness and prosperity. The 
legislature is never so well employed as when they look to the interests of those who 
are at a distance from them in the ranks of society. It is their duty to do so; relig- 
ion calls for it; humanity calls for it; and if there are hearts who are not awake to 
either of those feelings, then our interest would dictate it. The law has not been 
disputed; for though in an evil hour all the statutes which had been exisiting above 
a century were at one blow repealed”—and here he dealt a vicious blow at 12 Geo. 
III, cap. 71, repealing some restraints on trade—“yet, thank God, the provisions of 
the common law were not destroyed. The common law, though not to be found in 
the written records of the realm, has long been well known. It is coeval with 
civilized society itself, and was formed from time to time by the wisdom of man. 
Good sense did not come in with the conquest or at any other one time, but grew 
and increased from time to time.with the wisdom of mankind. Even amongst the 
laws of the Saxons are to be found many wise provisions against forestalling and 
offenses of this kind, and those laws laid the foundation of our common law. That 
it remains an offense, nobody has controverted. * * * Speculation has said that | 
the fear of such an offense is ridiculous, and a very learned man, a good writer, has 
said you might as well fear witchcraft. I wish Dr. Adam Smith had lived to hear 
the evidence of to-day, and then he would have seen whether such an offense 
exists and whether it is to be dreaded. If he had» been told that cattle and corn 
were brought to market, and then bought by a man whose purse happened to be 
longer than his neighbor’s, so that the poor man who walks the streets and earns 
his daily bread by his daily labor could get none but through his hands and at the 
price he chose to demand; that it had been raised 3 pence, 6 pence, 9 pence and 
more per quarter on the same day, would he have said there was no danger from 
such an offense ?”’ 4 7 . 

Rusby, though convicted and heavily sentenced, did not actually suffer, since 
the appellate court was equally divided im opinion as to whether regrating was a 
common law offense. Judicial opinion could not, however, long stem the tide 
which was setting irresistibly in opposition to legal restraints upon trade. Sidney 
Smith says that ten judges out of twelve at this time laid down similar doctrines in 
their charges to various grand juries on their circuits. Rusby was convicted in 
1799. Sound principles triumphed in 1844, when Parliament repealed all laws 
against “badgering, engrossing, forestalling, and regrating,”’ including any rules of 
the common law. The phraseology of the first section at its close is very emphatic. 
It declares that “after the passing of this act the several offenses of badgering, en- 
grossing, forestalling, and regrating shall be utterly taken away and abolished, and 
that no proceeding shall lie either at common law or by virtue of any statute, for or 
by reason of the said offenses or supposed offenses.” 

- Tt is instructive to know that this statute of 1844 (7 and 8 Vict., cap. 24) abolished 
by name either the whole or parts of eighteen English restrictive statutes ex- 
tending from the time of Henry III to that of Edward VI, ten Scotch statutes 
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enacted by the Scotch Parliament from 1503 to 1661, and eight acts or parts of acts 
passed by the Parliaments of Ireland from the time of Edward IV to that of George 


- JIT. Of all these acts, and of the decisions under them, nothing remains except by 


way of warning that the laws of trade and commerce can not be effectually subverted. 
They testify to the ignorance of Parliaments, the puerility of judges, the sub- 
servience of juries, and the sufferings of their victims, but to little more. Even the 
very words employed bave passed out of the memory of men, for few can state the 
distinction between a “ badger” and a “regrator,’’ etc. 

There is an important exception in the statute of 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 24, to which 
reference should be made. It is to the effect that the repealing clauses shall not > 
apply to the offense of knowingly or fraudulently spreading or conspiring to spread 
false rumors with intent to enhance or decry the price of any goods or merchandise, 
nor to the offense of preventing or endeavoring to prevent by force or threats any 
goods, wares, or merchandise being brought to any fair or market, but that every 
such offense may be inquired of, tried, and punished as if the repealing act did not 
exist. These acts of fraud and force are all that now remain in England of the com- 
mon law of forestalling and engrossing or kindred offenses, and of the statutes that 


_ have been enacted from time to time during the entire history of the nation in any 


and all of its Parliaments. 

Tt remains to notice a topic in the common law of contracts concerning “re- 
straint of trade.’ The meaning of this expression is, that a contract may be 
declared to be illegal and void because by means of the contract one of the parties 
has either wholly or partially restrained himself from following a trade or business. 
An element of public policy is assumed to be involved in the case. The parties can 
not be in law judges of their own best interests. 

It is perfectly lawful for a person to abandon a trade or profession and to re- 
main idle, but he can not legally agree with another to do so except within certain 
legally specified limits. A distinction is accordingly drawn between a contract in 
general and one in partial restraint of trade. The latter, under proper circum- 
stances, may be upheld by the courts. Where these distinctions are recognized, the 
question of legality arises solely between the parties to the contract; on the appli- 
cation of one of them the court declares the contract invalid. There is a marked 
tendency in judicial decision to restrict the application of this doctrine and substan- 
tially to declare it untenable, though the whole theory has not yet been discarded. 
This is shown in a remarkable degree by the very recent decision in the case of 
Diamond Match Company v. Roeber in the New York court of appeals, in which the 
court established the rule that a contract in restraint of trade within any or all of 


' the States or. territories except Nevada and Montana was valid, and held that the 


question as to what is a general restraint of trade does not depend on State lines; 
they are not the boundaries of trade and commerce, and a restraint is not neces- 
sarily general which embraces an entire State. It was further decided that the 


‘motive for the restraining agreement is not a test of its validity, since one may 


legally enter into such a contract for the very purpose of preventing competition. 
“Ags the law now stands in England and New York, the restraining agreement is valid 
if it furnishes a fair protection to one of the parties and is reasonable. The phrase 
partial restraint of trade” has grown more and more elastic, for it is difficult to 
imagine any restraint much more general than that embracing all of the States and 
territories except Nevada and Montana, these not being commercial States. It is 
quite plain from the opinions of the judges in these recent cases that the old rule 


~ concerning contracts in restraint of trade is deemed to be antiquated and out of 


touch with the most enlightened views of trade and commerce. 
The decision in Diamond Match Company v. Roeber seems to have a consider- 
able bearing upon a clause quite likely to be inserted in a “trust”? agreement.’ 
between several producing establishments, to the effect that the trustees may con- 
trol the production of one or more of them, even so far as to direct that they tem- 
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porarily refrain from further production. Such a clause would seem to be in its ae 


essential elements a restraint upon trade. It is true that the court says, in the 


course of its reasoning in that case, “that combinations between producers to limit 
production and to enhance prices are or may be unlawful, but they stand onadif- 
ferent footing.’ This statement was no doubt intended to cover the case where — 
there was an intent to enhance prices, and can not be reasonably applied to combi- 
nations where the purpose is innocent: for example, to keep the supply steady and 
adequate to the public wants, and to avoid over-production. In such cases the prin- 
ciple enunciated in Diamond Match Company v. Roeber would seem to be applica- 
ble; the restraint would be partial because limited in point of time. But the de- 
cisive point is that (as will be shown hereafter) persons constituting a “trust” 
become partners. They do not stand at arm’s length, but hold mutual relations of 
confidence. In such a case, the rules governing contracts in restraint of trade are 
not applicable. As Lord Abinger says, in Wallis v. Day: “In partnership agree-_ 
ments nothing is more common than to stipulate that neither party shall carry on 

trade except as a partner.” Their relations as between themselves should be gov- — 
erned by the rule announced in 106 N. Y., 442, which is that courts should favor the ~ 
utmost freedom of contract within the law, and require that business transactions 

should not be trammeled by unnecessary restrictions. 

The case of Wickens v. Evans bears strongly upon the right of various producers 
to enter into reciprocal agreements to prevent competition. In that case it appeared 
that there were three men who separately followed the business of manufacturing — 
trunks and boxes and who sold them by the aid of commercial travelers in various 
parts of England. Finding that they were subjected to losses from unrestricted com- 
petition among themselves, they entered into an agreement for dividing the territory 
over which they had traveled into separate and distinct districts, which should be 
allotted separately to each without interference by the others. The districts were | 
marked on a map, and the allotment was to continue during their joint lives. There 


were clauses that neither of them would allow any goods to be manufactured at his 


works to be sent, or allow them in any way to be sent from his shops into the terri- 
tory allotted to any other, and that neither of them would buy certain chests ata 
higher price than a sum named in the agreement, the intention being that each 
should have his territory to vend his goods in free from all hindrance, direct or in- 
direct, from the other. It was argued against the validity of this agreement that it 
created a monopoly; to which the conclusive answer was that every other box- 
maker was at liberty to carry on business in any of the districts to which the con- — 
tract was referable, and this view the court acceded to, and the contract was upheld. 
On similar grounds an agreement. to equalize the business between various pro- 
ducers at a particular port has been maintained. Such a principle was applied to a 
case where four master stevedores divided up by agreement the business of speci- 
fied merchants among themselves, with a provision that if the merchant set down — 
to one did not choose to employ him but did employ one of the other four, that one 
should perform the service required, and at the same time render to the one passed 
over an equivalent. ae 
The following conclusions may now be stated as a basis for the further consider 
ation of “trusts” as applicable to agreements between shareholders of corporations: 
(1) Itis quite doubtful whether, at the common law, the acts characterized as" 
forestalling, regrating, or engrossing were criminal offenses, unless they concerned 
the necessaries of life. The sounder opinion seems to be that these offenses, with 
the exception named, were statutory crimes, made so in the reign of King Ed- 
ward VI. | ae 
(2). at forestalling was criminal at common law, it was only so where there was 
alleged and proved to be a criminal intent to injure trade, as by spreading false ru-— 
mors or by combinations to enhance prices and the like. The intent, however, may — 
be inferred from acts clearly pointing to it. But where the purpose of those charged ki 
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with alleged criminal acts of this kind is laudable, as for example to regulate prices 
and keep them steady, no criminal intent can be inferred, and no crime is com- 
mitted. 

(3) The statute of 5 and 6, Edward VI, was based upon false views of political 
economy, and unnecessarily interfered with trade. It had no permanent influence 
upon the law, and since its repeal the common law against forestalling, etc., so far as 
it existed, has fallen practically into disuse, sounder views of political economy hay- 
ing come to prevailin the courts. 

This branch of the law, so far as it existed in England, was abolished by the 
statute '7 and 8, Vict. cap. 24. 

(4) It is not a nuisance at common law for persons, no matter how many, to 
agree to form an unincorporated association and to issue certificates of shares repre- 
senting property contributed, nor to make the certificates transferable either by 
written assignment or by delivery, nor to establish a committee having power to 
make rules for the government of the association. Persons doing these acts do not 
usurp the functions of a corporation, for the great and distinguished feature of a cor- 
poration is the possession of such juristic qualities as to be a new legal person, dis- 
tinct from the individuals forming it. To usurp the functions of a corporation there 
must be the usurpation of the qualities of a “person,” as for example, to sue or to 
be sued in an assumed corporate name. 

(5) The old rules of the common law declaring a contract made in general re- 
straint of trade to be void as between the parties were based on erroneous views of 
political economy, have practically disappeared’ in. great trade centers, ¢. g., in Eng- 
land and New York, and are likely to be much modified elsewhere. ‘The prevailing 
view in leading courts as well asin scientific circles is that the utmost freedom 
should be left to producers and traders in making contracts of a reasonable nature 
(as between the parties) concerning trade and commerce, even where the object of 
the contract in question is to prevent competition between the parties to it. 

We now proceed to consider the application of these principles to “trusts’’ as we 
find them existing in this country. 

For the purpose of a clear understanding of the subject, a well-known “trust” 
deed ig subjoined, which may be taken as arepresentative instrument. It is that 
of the sugar refineries company, which has been under investigation by a com- 
mittee of the New York senate. The deed is taken from the printed report of the 
committee, and is as follows: 


DEED—THE SuUG4R REFINERIES COMPANY. 


The undersigned, namely, Havemeyers & Elder, The De Castro and Donner Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, F. O. Mathiessen & Weichers’ Sugar Mining Company, Havemeyer Sugar Refining Company, 
Brooklyn Sugar Refining Compaay, the firm of Dick & Meyer, the firm of Moller, Sierck & Company, 
North River Sugar Refining Company, the firm of Oxnard Brothers, the Standard Sugar Refinery, the 
Bay State Sugar Refinery, the Boston Sugar Refining Company, the Continental Sugar Refinery, and 
the Revere Sugar Refinery, for the purpose of forming the board, hereinafter provided for and for other 
purposes hereinafter set forth, enter into the following agreement : 

Name—The board herein provided for shall be designated by the name of The Sugar Refineries 
Company. i 

Objects—The objects of this agreement are: 

(1) To promote economy of administration and to reduce the cost of refining, thus enabling the 
price of sugar to be kept as low as is consistent with a reasonable profit. 

(2) To give each refinery the benefit of all appliances and processes known or used by the others, 
and useful to improve the quality and diminish the cost of refined sugar. 

(3) To furnish protection against unlawful combinations of labor. 

(4) To protect against inducements to lower the standard of refined sugars, 

(5) Generally to promote the interests of the parties hereto in all lawful and suitable ways. 

Board—The parties hereto who are not corporations shall become such before this deed takes 
effect, 

Each corporation subscribing hereto agrees and the parties hereto who are not corporations agree as 
~o the corporations which they are to form, that all the shares of the capital stock ofall such corporations 
shall be transferred to a board consisting of eleven persons, which may be increased to thirteen by yote 
of the majority of the members of the entire board, the two additional members to belong respectively 
to the first and second classes hereinafter provided for. 
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Any member of the board may be removed by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the entire 


board, in case of incapacity or neglect or refusal to serve. 2 


A member may resign by filing written notice of his resignation with the secretary Of said — 


board. 
Vacancies during the term of office of members shall be filled by appointment, by vote of the 
majority of the members of the entire board. 


Any member appointed to fill a vacancy shall hold office until the expiration of the term of the | 


member in whese place he is appointed, which new appointee shall succeed to all the rights, duties, 
and obligations of his predecessor under this deed. 

Vacancies by expiration of office shall be filled at the annual meeting of the holders of certificates. 
herein provided for, or at such other times as shall be prescribed by the board. 


Such annual meetings shall be held in the city of New Yorkin the month of June, and notice 


shall be given to each certificate holder of record, of every meeting of certificate holders, by mailing 
to him at least seven days before said meeting a notice of the time, place, and objects of such meeting. 
Holders of certificates shall vote according to the number of shares for which they hold certificates. 
They may vote by proxy. 

The board may make by-laws. All arrangements for meetings, elections, and all details not 
herein specially provided forshall be made by the board, A member of the board may act by proxy 
for any other member with like effect as if he were present and acting. 

A majority of the members ofthe board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
The action of a board meeting, by a majority vote of such meeting, shall have the same effect as the 
unanimous action of the board, except as herein otherwise provided, and that to authorize the appro- 
priation of money, bonds, or shares, shall require the assent either written or expressed by vote, at a 
board meeting, of at least a majority of the members of the entire board. 

No member of the board shall, during the time that he holds office, buy or sell sugar or be inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in the purchase or sale of sugar, whether for the purpose of speculation or 
otherwise, without a vote of the majority of the members of the entire board. For any violation of 
this provision he may be removed as a member of the board and shall be liable to account for profits. 
which shall be realized by him to the board for the pro rata benefit of the certificate holders. 

As it is desirable that the board shall consist of members who are largely interested in the prop- 
erties and the business contemplated, it is hereby agreed that all members of the board shall be free 
to join in or become parties to agreements and transactions which the several boards of directors, 
hereinafter referred to, or this board, may arrange, to the same extent and in the same manner, and 
with the like effect, as if they were not members of the board. 


The said board may transfer, from time to time, to such persons as it may be desired to constitute © 


trustees or directors or other officers or corporations, s0 many of the shares as may be necessary for 
that purpose, to be held by them subject to the provisions of thisinstrument. Such transfers may be 
executed by the presidentand treasurer of the board,in behalf of and as attorneys of the board for 
that purpose and to be re-trausferred when so requested by the board. 

The first board shall consist of the persons hereinafter mentioned. They shall hold office as fol- 
lows, and until their successors shall be elected : ; 

Members of the first class—Harry O. Havemeyer, F. O. Mathiessen, John E, Searles, Jr., Julius A. 
Stursberg, to hold office seven years. 

Members of the second class—Theodore A. Havemeyer, Joseph B. Thomas, John Jurgensen; Hector 
C. Havemeyer withdrew and Mr. Parsons substituted, to hold office five years. 

Members of the third class—Charles H. Senuff, William Dick, to hold office three years. 


At the expiration of the terms of the third class, and of each successive class, their successors, as. 


members of such class, shall be elected for seven years. 

Officers—The board shall appoint from its members a president, vice president, and treasurer, and 
it shall also appoint a secretary, who may or may not be a member of the board. The board may 
from time to time, create other offices and appoint the persons to fiilthem. It may appoint commit- 
tees. It shall designate the duties and prescribe the powers of the several officers and committees, 

Pian.—The several corporations, parties to this agreement, shali maintain ner separate organ- 
ization, aud each shall carry on and conduct its own business. 

The capital stock of each corporation shall be transferred to the board, and in lieu of the same, 
certificates not exceeding $50,000,000, divided into 500,000 shares, each of $100, shall be issued by the 
board and distributed as hereinafter provided. 

The certificate shall be in the following form: 


No.—— Shares.. 
SHARES ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH. 


The Sugar Refineries Company. 


This is to certify that is entitled to shares of the Sugar Refineries Company. 

This certificate is issued under and subject to the provisions of a deed dated the 16th day of Aug- 
ust, 1887, 

The shares represented by this certificate are transferable by the holder and his personal repre- 
sentatives in person or by attorney, upon the books of the board, and not otherwise, and only upon 
the surrender of this certificate. 

They entitle the holder to the rights and are bataect to the provisions. mentioned in the deed, 
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The interest of the holder is in the proportion of the number of shares represented by this certifi- 
eate to the entire number of shares outstanding. The total amount represented by outstanding cer- 
tificates, and the terms of the deed may be changed from time to time by a majority in interest as 
therein provided. 

In witness whereof the board has caused this certificate to be signed by its president and treas- 


urer, and the seal of the board to be affixed hereto, the —— day of , 1880. f 
[L. 8.] 
For value received, do hereby assign, transfer, and set over unto —-— shares of those repre- 


sented by the within certificate, and do hereby constitute and appoint attorney, irrey- 
ocable, for —-— and in ——— name and stead, to transfer the said shares upon the books kept for 
the purpose under the direction of the within board. 

The assignee by accepting this transfer assents to the terms of the deed referred to in the certifi- 


-eate as the same shall.be changed from time to time. 


Witness -— hand and seal this —— day of ———, 188—. 

Title.—The shares of the capital stock of the several corporations to be transferred to the board as 
herein provided shall be transferred to the names of the members of the board as trustees, to be held 
by them and by their successors 4s members of the board strictly as joint tenants, 

By the death, resignation, or removal of any member of the board the whole title shall remain in 
the others. All members ceasing to be such shall execute such instruments as may be necessary, if 
any, to keep the title vested in the persons who from time to time shall be members of the board. 

The board shall hold the stock transferred to it with all the rights and powers incident to stock- 
holders in the several corporations and subject only to the purposes set forth in this deed. 

Division of interest,—The several corporations shall be entitled to the shares in the following pro- 
portions of the $50,000,000, viz: | 

[Here follow the names of the several corporations. | 

Each refinery and the corporation to which it belongs shall be freed from liability and indebted- 
ness by the parties interested in it; or such parties, if the board shall approve, may provide in cash 
for such indebtedness or liability, leaving the same to stand at the pleasure of the board; except that 
the employes’ contracts shown in the schedules hereto annexed, and the contracts with Havemeyer 
and Elder, the F. O. Mathiessen & Weichers, Sugar Refining Company and the Bay State Sugar Re- 
finery pending for improvements and enlargements, shall continue as liabilities. 

Annexed hereto are schedules in general terms of the properties of the several refineries. The 
properties are guaranteed to correspond with the schedules by the parties interested therein, who are 
to make good any deficiency. On the complete execution of this agreement each of the parties shall 
make a full inventory of the property not embraced in such schedules and useful for the conduct of 
the business, on hand or contracted for, including raw and refined sugars, molasses, sugars in process: 
sirups, bone black, fuel barrels, packages, charcoal and other supplies, and such inventory is to be ex- 
amined and the articles appraised at their present cash value (except as’ to sugar and molasses to 
arrive, which are to be appraised at their market value on arrival) by a committee of five persons, as 
follows: Theodore A. Havemeyer, F. O. Mathiessen, Julius A. Stursberg, John E. Searles, jr., and 
Joseph B. Thomas. 

The value of such property as fixed by four-fifths of the appraisers shall be paid for in cash by 
the said board to the treasurer of each corporation. 

Bone black may at the option of the board be paid for in*cash or in the bonds hereinafter pro- 
yided for, or in certificates at a rate for bonds or certificates to be fixed by a vote of a majority of the 
members of the entire board. 

The property shall remain with the refinery where it is, to be used by it, except as such refinery 
shall make a different disposition of it. a 

In consideration of the transfers of their stock to the board, the said board shall also pay to Have- 
meyers & Elder the sum of —, to the F. O. Mathiessen & Weichers, Sugar Refining Company the 
sum of ——, and to the Bay State Refining Company the sum of ——, on account of payments already 
made on pending contracts for improvements and enlargements, 

Additional shares to the amount of $400,009, less 15 per cent., to be left with the board as herein- 
after provided, shall be received by Moller, Sierck & Co., for improvements and enlargements of 
capacity of their refinery now in progress, when said improvements are completed, and the increased 
eapacity demonstrated. 

The shares assigned to the several refineries shall be distributed by them to and among the par- 
ties interested therein. 

Each holder of stock in a refinery company shall be entitled to so many of the shares allotted to 
such refinery as shall be in proportion of his stock to the capital of his company. ‘ 

Shares for stockholdets of any refinery company who shall not surrender their stock may, under 
the direction of that board, be deposited for their account with the right to receive the same upon 
the surrender of their stock. ; 

Of the shares allotted to the several refineries they shall leave 15 percent. with the board, and 
those shares and any shares not allotted of the $50,000,000, except as herein otherwise provided, shall 
be subject to be disposed of by the board, either for the acquisition of other refineries to become par- 
ties to this deed, payment for additional capacity, or by appropriations to the several refineries. 

Butin no case shall any appropriation be made to or any action be taken by any corporation 
without the approval of its board of directors, and no action shall be takeu by the board which shall 


-ereate liability by it or by its members. 
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Profits The profits arising from the business of each corporation shall be paid over by it to the : 


board hereby created, and the aggregate of said profits, or such amount as may be designated for divi- 3 


dends, shall be proportionately distributed by said board, at such times as it may determine, to anille 
holders of the certificates issued by said board for capital stock as hereinbefore provided. 


Fiscal arrangements.—The funds necessary to enable the said board to make the payments herein % 


provided to be made by it, may be raised by mortgage to be made by the corporations or either, any 
or all of them on their property, and by such other means as shall be satisfactory to such board. 

In case any mortgage shall be laid on the property of any corporation by its directors or stock- — 
holders the holders of certificates shall, within a time to be fixed by said board, have the right, at — 
such uniform rates as said board shall arrange, to have the bonds, certificates or other evidence of 
debts or interest in proportion to their respective holdings. Any parts which shall not be thus taken 
may be disposed of by said board. 

Changes.—The number of shares and the total amount thereof, issuable by said board, may, from — 


time to time, be increased or diminished by deed executed by a majority in value of the certificate aa 


holders. ? 
The provisions of this deed may from time to time be changed by deed executed by not less than 
a majority in interest of the certificate holders, provided no change shall be madé which shall dis- Hy, 
criminate to the Gisadvantage of the certificate holders as between themselves. 
Acquisition of other refineries.—The capital stock of other sugar refining companies and of compa- 
nies whose business relates directly or indirectly to sugar refining (in every instance to be incor- 


porated) may be transferred to said board with the consent of a majority thereof at valuations and 


upon terms satisfactory to it to be held by said board under and subject to all the terms of this deed, 

and certificates may be issued therefor by said*board and may be sold by it to provide funds for such 
purchase or purchases, and any such corporation or corporations shall thereupon become a party to 

this deed upon causing the same to be duly signed in its behalf. 

Custody of deed —This deed, when executed by the parties hereto, shall be delivered to the presi- 
dent of the board, who shall have the sole and independent custody and control of the same, and the 
said deed shall not be shown or delviered to any person or persons whatsoever except by the express 
direction and order of the board. . 

A copy of the said deed shall be lodged with a member of the board residing in Boston, Mass., 
which shall be held by him under the same conditions and in the same manner as the original deed. 

In witness whereof the parties have hereto set their seals and effixed their names, these presents 
to become binding when completely executed by all the parties, and to take effect from October 1, 1887. 

Dated August 16, 1887. {Here follow signatures. ] 


The principal points in this deed are: (1) The objects ; (2) the agreement that corpo-_ 
rate sharesshall besurrendered toa board of eleven persons having specified powers; (3) 
the plan that the several corporations shall maintain their separate organizations and 
each carry on and conduct its own business; (4) that the stockholders surrendering their 
stock shall receive certificates signed by the board, instead of retaining certificates of 
stock in their respective corporations. Uniformity of board certificates takes the place 
of diversity of stock certificates. Asa matter of form the board certificates” are issued to 
each corporation in a fixed proportion. It is made the duty of the corporation re- 
ceiving the certificates to distribute them among the stockholders making surrenders 

in the proportion that each one’s stock bears to the capital of the company. (5) 
The profits of each company are to be made over by it in the form of dividends to 
the board, who are to distribute them proportionately among the holders of the 
board certificates. In this way the stockholders of a company making no profit will 
receive a share of the profits of other companies, should any be made. (6) As a re- 
sult of the whole proceeding, if fully carried out, the board becomes the holder of 
all the stock certificates of the companies embraced within the agreement, at the 
same time being charged with a trust in favor of the former stockholder or his 
assignee, as set forth in the certificate which refers to the provisions of the trust — 
*deed. 

It will be assumed without discussion that the objects to be accomplished by the 
arrangement are truly set forth in the deed, ond that they are in all respects lawful 
objects to be pursued, and that the only inquiry is whether proper and lawful 
means have been resorted to by the various parties who have signed the deed. A 
‘variety of legal questions may arise under such an instrument. In this paper, no 
attempt will be made to discuss any but those which grow out of the trust between 
the stockholders of the corporations and the board or committee, with a view to 
ascertaining whether they are in accordance with.law. The terms of the agree- 
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ment are complicated. They might be made much more simple and the genera 
purpose of the stockholders still be attained. 

Before entering upon the discussion of our topic as thus limited, it may be well 
to say that there is not in the law of New York any legislation concerning trusts in 
general which prevents trusts of this kind. The law of that State defining the num- 
ber of express trusts is solely applicable to real estate. 

Trusts of corporate stock concern personal property and are beyend the pur- 
view of that legislation. This is probably true of a number of the other statutes 
referred to in the Harvard Law Review. 

One general fact, running through the trusts against which an outcry has re- 
cently been made, is that the producers of certain commodities are corporations, 
having power by law to have a subscribed capital in shares and to issue transferable 
certificates of stock to the subscribers. This course having been taken by the cor- 
porations, respectively, the subscribers or stockholders of a number of such corpora- 
tions enter into an agreement between themselves whereby, among other things, 
they transfer to a committee their certificates of corporate shares. This committee 
take out from each corporation new certificates of shares in their own names, and 
thereupon issue in return to the old stockholders certificates of their own and not 
of the corporation. The resultof this is that the committee become the stockholders 
on the corporate books and bave the same power of control as the stockholders would 
have had if they had retained their position asstockholders. This course of action, 
if it had been taken to effectuate a transfer of ownership as the result of a sale, 
would have been one of the ordinary transactions connected with the transfer of 
stock, except that no certificate would have been issued by the new to the former 
owner. The reason for the difference is that in the so-called “trust’’ the stockholder 
does not intend, in making the transfer to the committee, to part with his owner- 
ship, but rather to confer a power of control for the stockholder’s ultimate benefit. 
It would be impossible to persuade any stockholder in his right mind to take such 
a course unless he supposed that it would be likely to be beneficial to himself. And 
if the main body of stockholders concur it must be assumed to be in their view for 
: the general benefit. Nothing is more certain than the proposition that every stock 
holder has a right in law to put his stock in this way in the name of a trustee, pro 
vided that the purpose be lawful. There is nothing in law to prevent each stock- 
holder from selecting the same trustee or trustees, and designating the same purpose. 
There is nothing in the existing law of personal property requiring the purpose 
(which is technically called a “declaration of trust’) to be in writing, though there 
is such a rule asto trusts in real estate. Still, it may as to personal property, be put 
in writing, and prudence would require that it should be. Accordingly, it is reason- 
able to suppose that, in such great transactions as are now under consideration, the 
stockholders will not surrender their certificates to the committee without a written 
agreement defining the powers of such committee and the purposes for which the 
transfer is made. Such an agreement “declares” the trust.. It thus appears that a 
trust is in itself a colorless thing. It isa legal contrivance in daily use. It has in 
itself no element of good or bad. It is the purpose, if any thing, which gives it the 
_ stamp of illegality. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that we have before us the very problem that 
we would have if individuals, not stockholders or members of incorporated com- 
panies, were doing the acts in question, and all the questions that have already been 
discussed become pertinent to the present inquiry. It may, however, properly be 
pointed out, for the sake of insuring still greater clearness, that the corporations in 
which the shareholders have stock are not parties in any form whatever to the trust 
as between the stockholders and the committee. The stockholders can not in law 
be confounded with the corporations. The latter still remain -in existence. The 
agreements between the stockholders may be modified or abrogated. The corpora- 
tions in each case are untouched. They may carry on their business as before, earn 
profits, or remain idle and earn none. Whatever moral force the agreement of the 
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stockholders may have upon the corporation, it has no direct legal effect. If the 
corporate directors should refuse to pay attention to the wishes of the stockholders, — 
nothing could be accomplished by the latter until, at the annual election, ike! DiS. oe 
ceeded to choose more complaisant directors. Unis Page hs 
It will be necessary, at this stage of the investigation, to consider more Clowshy Ree cans 
the exact interest which a stockholder in a corporation hag in its Prope and 
“business. 
Owing to the settled rule that a corporation is a distinct legal person, the stock— 
holders do not own its property in a strict sense, but at most have a certain interest 
in it of an equitable nature. This interest is in the nature of a right of action in an 
appropriate court of justice, being termed a “thing in action.’ Accordingly, if the 
corporation owns land, the stockholders do not have any ownership of the real es- 
tate, but their right of action is deemed to be personal property as it is in every 
other supposable instance. The ownership of stock confers upon the owner the fol-_ 
lowing principal rights: (a) to vote for managers or directors at an election; (6) to 
receive dividends, if declared; and (c) to hold the corporation or directors to account — 
for the management of its affairs in a court of justice. When the corporation is dis- 
solved, the property remaining after payment of debts may vest in thestockholders; 
but while the corporation continues to exist, it in a proper sense belongs to the cor- — 
poration, so that the interest of the stockholders is theoretically incorporeal, and 
their rights as between themselves and the corporation are worked out by a court of 
equity on a footing of a trust. The stock certificates issued to them are but the symbols 
of the rights which grow out of the relation existing between the corporation and its» 
stockholders—rights which would arise even though no certificates were ever. is- 
sued. Grouping together the various rights of stockholders as evidenced by the 
usual certificates, they may be termed “equitable” rights as distinguished from the 
rights of the corporation itself, which may be termed “legal” rights. The point of 
inquiry then is: Can,a portion or all of the stockholders of a number of corpora- 
tions unite and contribute their equitable rights as stockholders to the formation of an 
unincorporated association, with a view to bringing into a compound fund the profits — 
which might accrue to them as dividends and sharing among themselves, according 
to some fixed rule, the profits as well as the losses of all the corporations, and so 
wield their voting power as to make their arrangement potential and permanent? 
Two questions spring out of this inquiry: One is, whether such an arrangement 
would be a partnership ; ; and the other, whether paul a partnership, if there be one, 
is lawful. 
Let us take, for example, the sugar trust. There is not the least reason for hold- 

ing the sugar trust to be a corporation. It is simply a voluntary unincorporated as- 
sociation, in which the stockholders of various corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of sugar contribute their stock shares and agree to share the profits of the — 
manufacturers on all the shares when piaced in a common fund, agreeing indirectly 
‘also to share the losses naturally falling upon stockholders in other companies in 
which no profits are made. The fact must be kept steadily in view that the profits — 
go into a common fund, and the common fund is divided up among the stockholders 
of various companies signing the sugar-trust agreement. It will be contended in the 
present discussion that this constitutes an association in the nature of a partnership. 
The grand element in a partnership is that something shall be attempted with a view 
to gain, and that the gain shall be shared by the parties to the agreement. Another — 
common form of statement is that there must be an agreement to share “profits.” 
This word does not mean gross returns but net profits; and this element appears to — 
be present in a trust agreement, for the various shares are brought together as prop- 
erty with a view that there shall be such a management as to make profit and that 
the profit shall be divided among all the contracting parties. Perhaps the subject — 
will be made more clear by a concrete illustration. Let us suppose that there are 
four or five private individuals separately manufacturing a commodity within a lim- 


vy, 
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ited district, in competition so close as to forbid any profit. These manufacturers fin- 
ally enter into an agreement that they will create a committee to decide which of the 
establishments shall ceaserunning and of course makeno profit, and that the net profits 
realized by the others shall be paid into a common fund held by the committee and 
divided among a/l the manufacturers. This arrangement would apparently be a 
partnership among all, as the act of one or more in consenting to be idle would be 


as necessary an element in obtaining a profit as the act of others in continuing to 


make profit. It may be well, at this point, to ascertain whether there is any “con- 
sideration” for such an agreement. It is a perfectly well understood rule of the 
common law that a promise without a consideration is nugatory and void. The con- 
sideration is, however, ample in the case supposed. It may consist in the mutual 
promises to form the partnership, each promise being the consideration for the 
other. Again, a consideration may be sought in the consent of the shareholders of 
a particular company that their establishment may be idle, it being a settled rule 
that a consideration may be derived not only from a benefit to be received under the 
agreement by the promisor, but also from a loss or-inconvenience to be sustained by 
the promisee. 

The fact that the stock, in the case of a “trust,” does not stand in the name of the 


_ gtockholders but in that of the trustees is not material in this part of the discussion: 


The original stockholders have given up their formal ownership to accomplish the 
purpose designed to be carried out in the trust agreement. Should that fail to be 
earried out, they have a right to their stock again. Their position during the exist- 
ence of the trust resembles that of the beneficiaries of the estate of a deceased 
person when the executors are carrying on partnership business with the funds of 
the estate by the direction of the testator. 

Let us state this matter more fully. Assume that A, B,C, and D were separately 
and individually engaged in the manufacture of sugar in a circumscribed district. 
Each is dead, and has in his will directed his executors to carry on the busi- 
ness for the benefit of his heirs and next of kin, who are of full age. The proprie- 
tors of the various establishments find themselves suffering from ruinous competi- 
tion. The beneficiaries of each estate sign an agreement authorizing co-operation 
between the various establishments.in the general manner of a so-called trust. This 
case comes very close to the agreement between stockholders in a number of cor- 
porations, since the beneficiaries in each estate do not have the legal title to the capi- 
tal employed, but only an equitable interest. 

It is well settled that executors carrying on a business in this way may become 
liable as partners, even though they derive no pecuniary benefit from the transaction. 
It is enough that they receive the profits or a share of them, even ii they do so not 
for their own benefit but solely for the purpose of making them over to the benefici- 
aries whom they represent. The assent of the beneficiaries may also bind them 
as equitable partners, though that would not relieve the executors as between them- 
selves and third persons who have claims against them as partners. 


On similar principles it would follow that the trustees in the trusts now under 


discussion, having the right to deal with the interests of stockholders in various cor- 


porations so as to obtain and share profits, would be, to that extent, partners. This 
view is sustained by the case of Brett v. Beckwith. Two underwriters separately 
and distinctly insured risks on a marine insurance policy and agreed as between 
themselves to share the risks, paying or receiving sums according to the results of 
the accounts. This arrangement made them partners. It is not necessary that the 


agreement should contain the word partnership or its equivalent. 


The result therefore would seem to be that a “trust,’”’ no matter how large may 
be the interests that it controls, is but a partnership, and that its validity will depend, 
like that of ordinary partnerships, upon the purpose sought to be accomplished, 

It will now be necessary to consider and reconcile some cases which may, at first 
‘lush, seem to be opposed to this view. Itis stated in a note to the thirteenth edition 
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of Kent’s Commentaries that ‘arrangements for pooling profits, that is, for putting 

the net profits of different concerns together at the end of a certain time and divid- 

ing them in a certain Port irrespective of the amounts contributed, have been 

held not to create partnerships.” | 
The reason for this rule is subjoined in the following terms: 


“ And this seems to be explained by the modern English doctrines on the obi: 
that the several parties continue to carry on the business on their own behalf alone, 
although they have bound themselves to pay over a part of what they make.” — 

Assuming that the rule concerning ‘‘ pooling profits” as thus stated is sound, it 
manifestly does not include “ trusts,’”’ since the several parties do not, in the words 
of the annotator, afterwards “continue to carry on the business in their own behal, if 
alone.’ The agreement binds one or more of them not to carry on the business at all 
if the best interests of the associated parties taken as a whole seem to require that. 
course, and yet they participate in the profits of those who do carry on business. 
There is thus, as far as the stockholders are concerned, a joint control exercised over 
each separate manufactory, and such a community of interest is inconsistent with 
completely separate management. A very well reasoned case in the New York re- 
ports, that of Champion v. Bostwick, shows the real principle and the rule to be de-- 
rived from it. The opinion on the appeai discloses the ground of the decision. The 
facts were in substance, that A, B and C ran a line of stage coaches from Utica to 
Rochester, N. Y., and the route was divided between them into sections, the occupant 
of each section furnishing his own carriages and horses and paying the expenses of 
his own section. The money received from passengers, after paying out of it the 
turnpike tolls over the whole route, was divided among the parties in proportion to 
the number of miles run by each. This arrangement was held to constitute a part- 
nership. Stress was laid upon the fact that the passage money constituted a common 
fund out of which the tolls were first to be paid, and the residue was to be divided 
according to the number of milesrun by each. This, of course, would not necessarily 
be the equivalent of the amount earned by any occupant upon his section. Some: — 
passengers might travel only on one section; another section might inelude the travel 
of a large city. Whatever any one received was a proportionate share of the profits. 
considered asa whole. This case has never been judicially weakened, though it 
came up for explanation in 1859 in the case of Merrick v. Gordon. In this last case, 
the agreement between the alleged partners embraced only the division of the freight 
on goods transported over the lines of both of them to and from specified points; as 
if, for example, A’s line extending from New York to Poughkeepsie and B’s line 
from Poughkeepsie to Albany, the division of the freight over the whole line was 
made between A and B in fixed proportions. It was decided that this arrangement. 
did not constitute a partnership, as no common fund was created. At the same 
time, the authority of Champion v. Bostwick was fully recognized. It may accord- 
ingly be said that wherever the profits are to become a common fund and various. 
distinct producers have an interest in the fund before any division of profits, a part-_ 
nership is created. 


Assuming that a partnership existe between the various producers in a “ trust,” 
their power to make an agreement to prevent competition between themselves can 
not be denied unless it is in some way unlawful in its own nature. This has appeared 
in the course of this discussion, and the results reached may be briefly stated: (1)- 
Such an agreement can not be criminal at common law without a bad intent, such as. 
to raise prices unduly. It is not wrong at common law to raise prices so as to pay. 
the cost of production with a reasonable profit, nor under the same circumstances to. 
regulate them and keep them steady. (2): Such an agreement can not be treated as. 
a criminal act under a statute declaring it to be criminal conspiracy for two or more 
persons to conspire to “ commit an act injurious to trade or commerce,” since it is 
not “injurious to trade or commerce”’ to keep the production of a commodity on an 
even line with its consumption. To prevent a “glut” in the market is todo anact. _ 
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ae beneficial to trade or commerce. Nothing can show this more clearly than the his- 
ie tory of the very commodity over which the legal contest raged in Rex v. Waddington, 
already cited. Any one acquainted with the violent fluctuation in the price of hops 
within the last few years can not fail to have been struck with the mischievous con- 
sequences of an alternation between a glut and scarcity. When a glut comes prices 
drop far below the cost of production. Farmers are frightened, plow.up the vines, sell 
the poles at a sacrifice or burn them for fire-wood. A large part of the capital em- 
ployed in the production of the commodity wholly disappears. A year or two later, 
the production having been greatly lessened, prices rise rapidly and unduly. Farmers, 
forgetting the severe lessons of the past, soon reach anew the point of overproduction;. 
a glut again ensues with the former result. Wouid it be “injurious to trade or com- 
merce” for aset of producers to enter into an agreement when prices are low to 
withdraw from the market the excess in order to return it again when prices are 
high? Such a statute, accordingly, as has been named can have no application, un- 
less where the act done is directly calculated to injure trade or commerce and is of 
such a nature that it can reasonably be inferred that there was an intent to do the in- 
jury complained of. (3) The trust agreement is not void as an alleged restraint 
4 upon trade, and is binding as between the parties to it. | 

_ The case of Marsh v. Russell is of importance in this connection. A,B,C and D, 
expecting to enter into a contract with several towns in one of the counties of New 
York to fill the quota of the towns under an anticipated call of the Government for 
volunteers, agreed between themselves to form a partnership on the. basis that no 
volunteer should be supplied by the firm to the towns for less than $500, and that 
no individual member of the firm should furnish the quota of any towa for less than 
that sum per man without the consent of all the signers of the agreement. All gains 
and profits which might accrue in the business as well as losses were to be shared 
equally by the signers. 

An action haying been brought for an accounting between the signers on the 
footing of a partnership, it was objected that the alleged partnership was on its face 
void as being opposed to public policy, and therefore illegal. The court upheld the 
agreement. It conceded that the effect of the agreement was that the individual 
contracts of the members of the firm inured toits benefit and that no contract to 
furnish recruits should be made fora less sum than $500; still, the court added, it did 
not appear that the parties had a monopoly of recruits, or that the towns were in any 
way obliged to get their recruits from them, or that the price charged was an unreason- 
able or unusual price, or that the parties did or could by their contract put up the 
Rar price of recruits or embarrass the towns in filling their quotas; nor did it appear a 
| necessary inference from the terms of the contract that the purpose of the parties 

* was an improper or unlawful one or that its effect would be to thwart the policy of 
any law or to injure or jeopardize any public interest. It was further held that the 
business of furnishing recruits was a lawful one and could be carried on by individuals 
or firms; and that when carried on by a firm its members could regulate the price at 
which they would buy and sell, as they could if they had been dealers in other 
articles having a price. For example, if they had formed a partnership to buy or sell 

- wheat, can it be doubted that they could lawfully agree in their articles of copartner- 
ship that neither member of the firm should come in competition with the firm and 

. that wheat should not be purchased for more tnan a certain price, nor sold for less 
than acertain other price? Such an agreement would certainly not upon its face be 
unlawful and could only be condemned by proof that it was 4 part of a conspiracy 
to control prices or create a monopoly or that it was made for some other unlawful 
purpose. 
, This clear and satisfactory statement of the law includes a “trust.” As we have 
seen, it is but a great partnership, regulating prices and imposing obligations upon 
BPs § all the members of it not to interfere with its regulations. What possible difference 
if ean it make, in philosophy or law, whether making up a partnership a group of in- 
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dividuals enter into the firm as a group agreeing with another group or whether all 


enter individually? May not A, B, C and D acting asa group of persons contract 
with EK, F, G and H considered as another group to constitute a firm as well as if the 


eight persons represented had had no prior business relations with each other? If 


so, we have substantially a “ trust,’ and all that is so well said in Marsh v. Russell i is 
applicable. 


An additional suggestion may properly be made. In Marsh v. Russell some ° 


stress is laid upon the absence of secrecy as bearing upon the lawfulness of the 
agreement. It would seem that this could at most be but a make-weight in connec- 


tion with other objectionable elements. It is not easy to perceive why a contract — 


between private individuals, perfectly lawful and valid if made with publicity, can 
be unlawful and illegal without that element. It may, however, properly be a 
circumstance to be taken into account when the purpose of the contract is doubtful. 
It may fairly be questioned whether the members of “trusts” have not pursued a 


mistaken policy in resisting or retarding the efforts of legislative committees in 


attempting to obtain information as to the nature of their agreements. Since an 
agreement might perhaps be so drawn as to be “injurious to trade or commerce,” 


full publicity should be given when inquiries of this kind are instituted. It might . 


be well that the law should require that the agreement should be registered in an 
appropriate public office somewhat after the manner that it directs an agreement 
constituting a limited partnership to be filed, or bills of sale of goods or chattel mort- 
gages to be recorded or filed. 

Il. The next inquiry is: If it be conceded that “trusts” are lawful, being 
legitimate modes whereby producers may regulate prices, would preventive legisla- 
tion be valid, or would it be opposed to the constitutional rule that a person is “not 


to be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law?’ ‘This clause — 


appears both in State constitutions and in the United States Constitution. 
The word “liberty,” as here used, has been construed by the highest State 


authority to include “the right of a person to adopt such lawful industria! pursuit, 
not injurious to the community, as he may see fit.” It includes the right of one to 
use his faculties in all lawful ways, to live and work where he will, to earn his live- 


lihood in any lawful calling, and to pursue any lawful trade or avocation. It is 
judicially declared that a liberty to adopt or follow lawful industrial pursuits in a 
manner not injurious to the community is not to be infringed upon, limited, 
weakened, or destroyed by legislation. For such restrictive or destructive !egisla- 
tion good reasons must be given, based upon some ground affecting the public wel- 
fare. Such reasons are given for restrictions upon the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
for regulations conducive to the public health or other matters embraced within the 
elastic term “police power.’ But the line must be drawn somewhere; and the 
proper place to draw it is where the right to produce or to trade is restricted without 
any public advantage. A law can not be justified simply by citing its own terms. 


An act does not become a nuisance by declaring it to be so. The objectionable - 


element must exist as a matter of fact, before the law is enacted to suppress it, and it 
must be sufficient to justify the law. Recent instances are an act prohibiting a 
seller from connecting with the sale of goods a gift of some advertised present, the 


object of the seller being to stimulate sales. Another instance is a law prohibiting — 
the manufacture of cigars and the preparation of tobacco in any form in tenement- 


houses. These and gther cases show that in determining as to what is a‘proper 
exercise of the police power, an act of the legislature is not final or conclusive, pee 
is subject to the scrutiny of the courts. 


The application of these authorities to the case in hand is aide Tf a “trust. 
entered into by a number of producers is now lawful as a reasonable and proper 


element in production, it can not properly be made unlawful by legislative acts of a 
stigmatizing character. To produce freely as individuals; to associate and act in 
concert with others; to stimulate production when there is a scarcity of commodities; 


\ 
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to regulate it and restrain it when there is a glut—these things, whether they be 
done by individuals or by combined action, are prime elements in “liberty” of trade. 
They are also constitutional rights, and when used with due regard to the rights of 
others, are beyond the reach of hostile or repressive legislation. Though corporate 
charters should be arbitrarily repealed, in some form the liberty of association would 
survive to producers. 


III. If the States can not properly legislate upon this subject so as to suppress 
trusts having in them no illegal purpose, the same remark is true of Congress." The 
authority of Congress over such a subject is in any event limited, and confined either 
to foreign commerce or that “among the States.’”’ Commerce within a particular 
State is not within its supervision. If it should essay to make an act of producers 
unlawful which is iu its own nature lawful, its legislation would seem to be open to 
the same constitutional objection, as far as internal commerce among the States is 
concerned, as the legislation of a State; for the same constitutional restriction 
governs Congress, viz., that it must not deprive a person within the country of 
“liberty or property without due process of law.’ This provision has already been 
sufficiently commented upon. 

It would almost seem, when great trade questions like this of trusts begin to 
agitate the public mind, that statesmen stand in awe over the probable effects of the 
mighty power tbat they and their predecessors have done so much to create. We. 
in the United States have certainly not been outstripped by any men of any nation 
* in removing the shackles imposed by men of former days upon domestic trade and 
internal commerce. At the very birth of the nation we established in our domestic 
trade perfect freedom throughout the country. Ever since that time we have been 
developing domestic commerce on the lines indicated by our earliest statesmen. 
We have bridged mighty rivers, tunneled broad mountains, traversed vast deserts, 
extended all forms of communication till the whole country, with all its varying 
local institutions and diverse economic interests, is for trade purposes a single State. 
Commerce and trade have overleaped State lines and have become national. Unre- 
strained power of production has been followed by an equally unrestrained and an 
equally beneficial liberty of association. 


The increase and growth of corporate power has been truly marvelous. The old 
notion of a corporate charier being a distinct gift of sovereign power, to be doled out 
to subjects with a sparing hand, has been practically abandoned. Corporate charters 
having a semblance of public benefit are granted for the asking. Ceasing to be mere 
privileges, they are looked on by business men as the machinery of trade and com- 
merce, and in that aspect a matter of right. But where a partnership or an unin- 
corporated association will serve their purposes better than an incorporated company 
they can not see why they should not freely resort to machinery of that kind. They 
know well that without profit production will cease. Capital will then hide itself or 
be transferred to more enlightened countries, where laws hampering trade have long 
since ceased to exist, and where freedom of internal trade means the removal of all 
useless clogs upon production. Forty years of legislative experience have taught 
the people of England that there is nothing to fear from combinations of producers 
when competition is absolutely free, and that no “conspiracy against the world” igs 
possible. 

Let us therefore be calm. “’Trusts,” as a rule, are not dangerous. They can not 
overcome the law of demand and supply, nor the resistless power of unlimited com- 
petition. They are, however, a sign of the times, The right of association is the 
child of freedom of trade. It is too late to banish it. As mercantile concerns under 
freedom of trade have tended in our cities to be more and more vast and compre- 
hensive and absorb the smaller ones, so it is reasonable to suppose that the right of 
association will be made more and more available in manufacturing. In fact the 
two tendencies are in substance the same. If association is prevented by law, 
different manufactories may be melted into one. The only way out of the difficulty, 
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if it be. ‘one, is to invade ue right of property, limit production by jek cut dowel he: 
employment of large capitals, and perhaps, in the end, hand overproduction to ‘the nt 


State. Tene uae 
Are we ready for these things? 2 All isiee ape iae people—we of the United Renew 
States’and the English in England—have been engaged for a hundred years both in | 
overcoming natural obstacles to internal trade and in abrogating absurdly-restrictive 
laws. It is not to be credited that we shall commit the supreme folly of resorting LO ue 
mischievous legislation, fully tried and long since abandoned. peavin hae 


The foregoing argument, though but slightly touching the main 
questions at issue in this country between the people on the one side ¥ 
and corporate power on the other, yet displays so much legal acumen ~ 
and learning, that it would seem there is but little left to be said on the | 
side of trusts. The distinction attempted to be drawn, in effect, pelea 
a corporation and its stockholders, that though the latter as individuals _ 
may do wrong, the former, as a corporation, is not responsible therefor, | 
reminds us of the old saying that a “‘corporation has neither a body — 
to be kicked nor a soul to be damned.” But it will be seen that Judge 
Barrett, in his opinion in the Sugar Refineries case, in the Supreme* = 
Court of New York, very effectually disposes of this hair-splitting sub- 
tlety. The old English cases cited by Mr. Dwight have no bearing 
whatever upon the legality of trusts, as they exist at the present day in 
the United States. There does not seem to be any difficulty in courts, 
in most of the States, finding law and precedent enough to punish 
mechanics who may, by combination, refuse to work except upon con- 
ditions satisfactory to themselves. Ifit isan illegal interference withthe — | 
natural laws of trade for the legislative power to say that the owners of — 
millions of dollars may not combine for the purpose of controlling abso- 
lutely the marketing of all the sugar, for instance, consumed in the 
United States, it does seem remarkably strange that it should be such 
an enormous crime for a few working people to refuse to sell their labor _ 
except at their own price. If the act of combining on the part of labor 
is to be prevented because it interferes with the freedom of the individ- 
ual, how much greater is the reason that the combination of corpora- 
tions and capitalists for the purposes of controlling the price of the nec- 
essaries of life should be declared illegal, and all such consp‘racies against 
the rights of the people punished by fine and imprisonment? It seems © 
almost incredible that the attempts of trusts and kindred concerns to Ne i ; 
make ériminal the efforts of the producers of all wealth to retain fortheir __ uo 
own use a portion of their products should receive any countenance or 
support whatever from any one who believes in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of republican institutions; and it is still more incredible that the 
efforts of these monopolies to dersbaed to themselves the sole right to 
furnish, at their'own price, the people with the necessaries of life should i rok 
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nd defenders of intelligence and respectability, and professed support- 
ers of free government. It is fast becoming a contest between producers 
and non-producers as to the right of the former to any portion of their 
own labor beyond what may be necessary to a bare subsistence. The 
latter claim, by what they seem to regard the divine right of money, to 
do whatever contributes to their power and wealth unchallenged by 
public opinion and.unobstructed by legal enactments. They are supe- 
rior to the State; in fact, they are the State; and the people, the work- 
ers, they look upon as mere instruments in their hands, to be used in 
such manner as will most surely advance their interests and promote | 
their autocratic power. i 


THE SUGAR REFINERIES TRUST. 


The most important case, if not the only one, that has as yet been 
judicially determined, involving the legal rights of trusts and similar 
combinations, is the one known as “The People of the State of New 
York v, The North River Sugar Refining Company.” The people were 
represented by the attorney-general of the State, assisted by Roger A. 
Pryor. The trial was before Judge Barrett, of the Supreme Court. 

The attorney-general and Mr. Pryor, in presenting the case for the 


people, laid down the following legal propositions, on which they relied 
for a verdict : 


1, The creation of a corporation is an act of sovereignty, and the consideration 
oi the grant of corporate franchises is the public benefit. \ 


2. Hence corporate franchises are granted in trust and upon one condition—in 
trust, on the one hand, that they be exerted to the attainment of the object for which 
they are conceded, and, on the other, that they be not abused to the public detri- 

ment, upon the condition that for non-user or misuser they may be reclaimed by the 
State in the appropriate judicial proceeding. 


3. Any act of a corporation in violation of law and to the public detriment for- 
‘feits its franchises. “It is a sufficient cause of forfeiture if the acts complained of 
are illegal, either under the statute or at common law, or in violation of the inherent 
and fundamental principles or implied conditions of its existence.” The existence 
of a corporation may be aunulled when it has “ violated any provision of law where- 


by it has forfeited its charter or become liable to be dissolved by the abuse of its 
powers.” 


4. Acts and contracts ultra vires of the corporate authority are illegal and 
grounds of forfeiture of the corporate franchises. A corporation may be dissolved 
when it has “exercised a privilege or franchise not conferred upon it by law,” or 
“ offended against any provision of the act under which it was created.” ; 

5. The rule that an illegal or unauthorized act is sufficient ground of corporate 
forfeiture is abundantly illustrated by adjudicated cases. 


6. A common law ground of forfeiture of corporate franchises is still available, 
‘though not embraced within the statute. 


7. Agreements tending to monopoly, i. ¢., “any combination among merchants 
‘to raise the price of merchandise, to the detriment of the public,” are illegal. ‘‘ Com- 
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petition is she life of trade, and whatever destroys, or even relaxes comp : tion 
trade is inj urious, if feds fatal to it.” 


ous to the public, will be determined by aie provisions of the instrument cons - 
tuting it, and without reference to its. effects in actual operation. In Hilton v 


said: “Ido not think that any Lveenicnt is necessary as fo what has been done 
under it, or as to any mischief which it has actually produced. We are to consider — 
what may be done under it, and what mischief may thus arise.” 


10. The Sugar Refineries Company deed constitutes a combination tonsing to 
monopoly, the prevention of competition, and the enhancement of prices. (1) The 
natural or normal price of a commodity is the cost of its production, including in 
such cost the profit of the producer. (2) The influence which disturbs the market mot 
price of a commodity, either raising it above or depressing it below the normal — 
price, is the relative supply of the commodity, If the supply be greater than the 
demand for the commodity, competition between sellers will reduce the price. — ia 
the supply be less than the demand, competition hetween buyers will increase the 
price. The normal price prevails when the supply is exactly equivalent to the demane 
(3) It results, therefore, that the supply determines the price of a commodity, an 
that a control of the supply involves a control of its price. (4) If, however, the sup- 
ply of a commodity be in several nands, with diverse interests, competition between > 
them will stimulate production, and so diminish the price. This effect, therefore, as 
can only be prevented by concentrating the supply within the grasp of a single con- 
trol; in other words, by a monopoly of the supply. (5) In its nature, monopoly i is 
incompatible with competition—necessarily excludes it. ‘‘Wherever competition is” 
not, monopoly is’ (2 Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 378). “The price of 
monopoly 3 is, upon every occasion, the highest that can be got’ (Wealth of Nations 
64; 1 Mill, 546, 542). (6) Butto the monopoly price of a commodity which is a neces- 
sity of comfortable existence there is no assignable limit, since, for such a commod- 
ity, the consumer will pay an exorbitant price—economizing by abstaining from less 
indispensable articles (1 Mill, 560). (7) As price depends upon the proportion of the 
supply to the demand, monopoly can increase the price of its commodity only by 
reducing the supply (1 Mill, 552). (8) Asit is the competition between sellers only — 
which reduces the price, ae as monopoly excludes competition, a diminution of 
the cost of production of a monopoly article does not lessen its price (1 Mill, 558). 

11. The contention of defendant is, that it is not a party to the agreement or 
combination, because not made such by any formal regular corporate action ; that it 
could be made a party to the agreement or combination only by the formal 
action of its board of trustees, who alone are charged with the conduct of 
its affairs, and who alone could bind it by an ‘obligatory engagement. But. 
the controlling question of fact is not whether defendant was a party to the agree- 

ment, but whether 7 is in the combination. It is not a true proposition of law that the 
board of trustees is the only or the predominant power in a corporation. True, the 
“concerns” of defendant company are “managed” by its board of trustees; but the 
trustees are “elected by the stockholders,” who, therefore, constitute the ultimate . 
and supreme power in the corporation. Nor is it a true proposition of law that the 
only miscenduct for which a corporation is liable, when challenged for misconduct 
by the people, is the misconduct of the officers through whom, ina legal sense it acts. 
First, in fact, the corporators are the corporation, and the notion of a corporate entity, : 
distinct and apart from the natural persons composing the corporation—of a sub- | 
stance separate from its constituents—is a pure fiction, as much so as the finding in | 
an action of trover, on the demise and ouster in the action of ejectment—a fiction in- 
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vented by the subtle intellect of Coke, ““‘for the purpose of perpetual succession,” 
(Marshall, C. J., in Dartmouth College Case), but since exploded and discarded by all 
scientific writers on the law of corporations. Hence, on a question of federal juris- 
diction, the corporators are the corporation. That the corporation itselfexpires with 
the death of all the persons composing it demonstrates the identity of the corpora- 
tion and the corporators. But the authorities to the point that the action of the 
stockholders is the action of the corporation—especially when, as here, the corpo- 
ration is challenged for misconduct—are uniform and overwhelming. In Webster 
y. Turner (12 Hun., 264) the question was whether a corporation had surrendered its 
franchises, and held that a resolution of the stockholders, and not of the directors, to 
‘sell the corporate property and discontinue the corporate business was a surrender 
by the corporation. 

12. Defendant is a party to the Sugar Refineries Company deed. 

13. At all events, defendant company is a party to the combination created and 
constituted by the Sugar Refineries Company deed. 

14, The case, then, is this: The persons who procured the charter of de- 
fendant company were endowed by the State with the corporate franchise and the 
faculties of a body politic, in-consideration of the benefit to the public from an in- 
creased production of refined sugar, and the consequent greater supply and less 
price to the community ; but so far from appearing in the market as an independent 
producer and a competitor in the supply of the commodity and a factor in the re- 
duction of its price, defendant company, by the agency of its constituent members, is 
introduced into a combination of sugar refineries, of which the inevitableapparent and 
operation is to limit production, diminish supply, and enhance prices. Indisputably, 
here is a violation of the trust and a breach of the condition upon which the cor- 
porate franchise was conceded to defendant. Indisputably, defendant’s corporate 
faculties, instead of conducing to the benefit of the public, are perverted to its det- 
riment, and, consequently, it has incurred a forfeiture of* its franchises. If a monop- 
oly combination among natural persons be contrary to law, much more is it so be- 
tween corporations, because ultra vires, and because repugnant to the aim of corpo- 
rate institution, “the true ground and original of corporations being the increase and 
advancement of trade and merchandise.” 

15. The combination between the several corporations resulting from the transfer 
of their stock to the board, “subject to the purposes set forth in this deed,” is, in effect, 
an amalgamation or consolidation of those corporations ; or, at all events, a co-part- 
nership between them. (1) The stockholders in each are stockholders in all; in- 
deed, the stock of all is blended in a single and indistinguishable mass. (2) The 
profits of each are the profits of all, and the losses of each the losses of all; and 
thus an absolute unity and identity of interest pervades the aggregate of associated 
corporations. (3) The voting power in each is the voting puwer in all; and so an ab- 
solute unity and identity of control dominates and directs the action of the aggregate 
of associated corporations. (4) Here, then, is an organic union—a blending of sep- 
arate individualities in an indivisible unit; in short, an amalgamation and con- 
solidation of the distinct corporate existences, and the several and separate entity 
of each corporation is a mere fiction, without practicai force or efficacy. (5) A com- 
mon name, “The Sugar Refineries Company,” distinguishes the tnity of combina- 
tion into which the several corporations are consolidated. But ‘‘corporations can 
not.consolidate their funds, or form a partnership unless authorized by express 
grant or necessary implication.” 

16. Defendant corporation has forfeited its charter by the transfer of its control 
to “The Sugar Refineries Company.” “The Sugar Refineries Companies” is a body 
or board foreign to defendant corporation, not recognized by its charter, holding its 
stock in trust only, and not beneficially; and this body or board, by virtue of its 
right to vote defendant’s stock, dominates it by an absolute and exclusive control. 


iB} L. ST. 
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By section 3, act 1848, the exclusive management of “the stock, property and con- | 
cerns” of defendant is vested in its board of trustees; and it wasan act ulira viresfor = 
defendant to transfer its control and management to “The Sugar Refineries Company.” _ ry 
In the Central Railroad Company v. Collins, 40 Ga. 583, the court says: “Itisa part 
of the public policy of the State to secure a reasonable competition between its rail- 
roads, and it is contrary to that policy for one of said roads to attempt to secure a con- 
trolling interest in another by the purchase of its stock; and any contract made with 
that view is illegal.” ‘Transfers of power of one corporation to another, without the Pp as 
authority of the legislature, are against public policy.” (Chicago, etc.v.GasCo,2 = un 
Am. State Reports, 124.) In Bradford, etc., Railroad Co. v. New York, etc., Railroad) 7s 
Co., the case was this: The Bradford Railroad Company, a tributary of the New, 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, desired the assistance of the latter 
company in the completion of its road, and to that end the Bradford company en- — 
gaged “to cause to be deposited” with the Erie company “a majority of its capital — 


stock,” so as to give the Erie company “the right to vote upon the stock so deposited.” } | 2 ie 
Accordingly, “a majority of the owners of the Bradford company stock deposited it oe eat 
with the Erie company;” but the court, per Daniels, J., held the agreement illegal,” oe: es 


because it so transferred the control of the Bradford company to the Erie company. 
17. By the transter of defendant’s stock to the Sugar Refineries Company, “sub- 
ject to the purposes of this deed,” the law forbidding the suspension of the absolute 
ownership of personal property was violated. The statute provides that “the ab- 
solute ownership of personal property shall not be suspended for more than two 
lives.” And this provision is to conserve an essential interest of public policy. “A 
perpetuity isa thing odious in the law and destructive to the commonweaith ; it 
would stop commerce and prevent the circulation of property.” Much more inare- 
public is the free circulation of property the life-blood of the commonwealth; and ecen 
hence, the statutory prohibitions of mortmains and entails. Pr ge eke tis 
Counsel for the defense, Chas. P. Daly, James C. Carter and John E. Parsons, ude 
presented the following propositions of law in support of the position of the defen- 
dant company: a 
1. The omission to file an annual report furnished no ground for vacating the 
charter of the company. The statute which requires the filing prescribes the conse- 
quences of omitting to do so. Forfeiture of the charter is not one. Meagan 
9. The cessation of business by the company did not forfeit its charter. There 
was no intention to abandon business. The taking of the refinery for a public park 
prevented actual operations. The general corporation act itself, by its provisions 
with respect to the consequences of ceasing business for a year, establishes that a 
temporary cessation does not forfeit the charter. 
3 The instrument called a trust deed did not furnish any ground for the pro- 
ceeding. evant 
(a) Ifit had been executed by the corporation, and constituted anagreement == = 
on its part, it did not violate the law. ae 
(b) It was neither in terms nor in form executed by the corporation. a, 
4. The stockholders of one corporation have a right to own stock in a rival cor- Si Dah oe 
poration. This is, none the less, so that the interest of such stockholdersiscontrol- = = = == 
ling, and if they can hold this stock in their own names, they can appoint anagent, = > 
or trustee, or board, to hold it for them, receive and distribute them according to the — a 
common interest. : | ie 
5. €o far from considerations of public policy, preventing the policy of the law 
encourages and provides for the formation of corporations for aggregating capital. A _ 
dozen persons engaged as individuals in competition with each other may unite their — 
business into a partnership, or together form a corporation. Although the effect 
may be to destroy competition between themselves, this does not violate the law. 
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The law is none the more violated than in a half dozen corporations carrying on the 
game business; the stockholders are substantially the same. 

6. There was no evidence that any public interest had suffered. There is no 
such presumption. On the contrary, Mill, Adam Smith, and political economists, 
generally recognize that aggregation of capital leads to a minimum profit, the advant- 
age to the manufacturer coming from the extent of the business, and that the effect, 
therefore, is to reduce, not to advance prices. 

The leading cases relied upon by counsel for the company were the following: 

Barnes v. Brown, 80 N. Y. 327, holding that the owners of a majority of the stock 
of a corporation may agree to act as a unit for the purpose of controlling its manage- 
ment; Marsh v. Russell, 66 N. Y. 288, holding that an agreement to fix a minimum 
price is valid; Diamond Match Co. v. Roeber, 106 N. Y. 478, deciding that one may 
legally purchase the trade or business of another for the very purpose of preventing 
competition; Collins v. Locke, L. R. 4 App. 674-685, and other cases sustaining com- 
binations among workmen; Shrewsbury, etc., Railroad Co. v. London Railroad Co., 
6 H. of L. Cases, 652, holding that an agreement between two railroads to divide 
profits in certain proportions, with a view of preventing competition is valid, and in 
the public interest, it not being to the interest of the public that railroads shall ruin 
each other; Wickens v. Evans, 3 Y. and J., 318, and many other cases to the same effect; 
and the very recent case of Mogul Steamship Co. v. McGregor, 57 L. J. BR. 541, 8.¢.4 R’y, 
and L. J.C. 11, the latest case decided in England, in which the chief justice, Lord 
Coleridge, held that an agreement between vessel owners to keep business to them- 
selves, and prevent competition by crowding out a competitor was not invalid as long 
as no illegal means were resorted to. 

Counsel for the company claimed that the case of Leslie v. Lorillard, 110 N. Y. 
519, which appeared after the argument, is directly in point, and that the decision 
of Judge Barrett is directly against the decision of the court of appeals in that case. 
There two steamship companies, using the same route, entered into an agreement 
by which one was to discontinue running vessels for a monthly payment to be paid 
by the other. The court of appeals sustained it. : 

' Counsel for the company contended that this latter case decided that.if the 
agreement in question had been made by the North River Sugar Refining Company 
in its own name it was no more outside of its corporate functions than was it out- 
side of their corporate authority for the two steamship companies to make the 
agreement which the court of appeals sustained. 

They also maintained that this case established that it is the fact, not the appre- 
hension, of public injury with which alone courts can deal. 


DECISION OF JUDGE BARRETT. 


The decision of J udge Barrett in this case is exceedingly able. He carefully 
considers every point presented, as also the authorities relied on by the defense. 


‘His opinion in full is as follows: 


The questions to be decided in this case are, whether the acts complained of are 
corporate acts, and if so ‘whether such corporate acts are grounds of forfeiture 
within section 1798 of the code of civil procedure. The people rest their case 
primarily upon the second and fifth subdivisions of this section, claiming under the 
second subdivision that the defendant has “become liable to be dissolved by the 
abuse of its powers,” and under the fifth that it has exercised privileges or fran- 
chises not conferred upon it by law. The act complained of in this connection is the 
defendant’s participation in a combination between the owners of certain sugar re- 
fineriesy The combination comprises all the sugar refineries in this State and, with 
few exceptions, in the United States. This vast combination is denounced by the 
people as a public menace, as preventive of competition, and as tending to control © 
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prices and create a monopoly. It is defended by the corporation as the mere indi- 
vidual act of its stockholders, and in no wise binding upon it, and, at all events, as a 
harmless association, constituting nothing more serious than an unusually lerge 
partnership; in other words, a lawful blending of individual interests in a hig 
arrangement for mutual protection and benefit. 


The first question, then, to be considered is, whether the corporation, as ; euch ae 
has entered into this combination, for if it has not, clearly it can not be deprived of Hi 
its franchises because of independent and several acts, however illegal, of its stock- 
holders. To a proper appreciation and solution of this question, the precise facts 
must be gleaned and the foundation of the transaction minutely analyzed. Such 

- analysis will also and necessarily throw a clear light upon the purposes of the pro- 
ject, and thus aid in the solution of the second question. namely, whether the com- — 
bination is the innocent association claimed by the defendant, or the unlawful one — 
charged by the plaintiff. Let us, then, consider the foundation of the combination. 
It rests upon a written agreement, which has been styled the “ trust deed.” At the © 
time this deed was prepared sugar refineries in this State and country were vari- __ 
ously organized. Some were simple partnerships, others corporations, Evidently 
the first step contemplated by the author of the scheme was harmony in the funda- _ 
mental business basis of each refinery. The combination never could have been 
successfully created upon the basis of a special or quasi partnership arrangement 
between partnerships and corporations. It was necessary, therefore, either to‘turn 
the corporations into partnerships or the partnerships into corporations, It did not 
require the astute mind that prepared this most original instrument to perceive that 
an aggregation of partnerships, with the dangers resulting from death and the ex- ; 
ercise of individual power, would never effect safe and permanent cohesion. 
Accordingly we find, as one of the first provisions in the deed and as the basis of 
the so-called trust structure, a condition in substance that the partnerships shall all 
be turned into corporations. This in fact was done, and thus several of these cor-. Fs Y 
porations were organized for the express purpose of creating the very shares of — 
capital stock through which the combination was to be formed. Partners took on 
corporate garb, became share-holders, and as such fitted themselves to enter the 

combination within the terms of the deed. Having thus provided for uniformity of 
corporate existence, the deed specifies what is to be done by each of th® corpora-_ 
tions—formed or to be formed. The corporations already formed agree for them- 
selves, and the partnerships agree for those corporations which they are to form, 
that all the shares of the capital stock of all the corporations shail be transferred to 
a board consisting of eleven persons (named in the deed) as trustees, to be held by 
them and their successors, strictly as joint tenants, subject to the purposes set forth 
in the deed. These purposes are declared to be: 


(1) To promote economy of administration and to reduce the cost of refining, 
thus enabling the price of sugar to be kept as low as is consistent with reasonable 
sprofit. 

(2) To give to each refinery the benefit of all appliances and processes known aan 
used by the others, and useful to improve the quality and diminish the cost of re- — 
- fined sugar. y 

(3) To furnish protection against unlawful combinations of labor. 

(4) To protect against inducements to lower the standard of refined sugars. 

(5) Generally to promote the interests of the parties hereto in all itis and ay 
suitable ways. “ante 

This board is authorized to make by-laws, to appoint from its members a presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, and committees, and to prescribe their duties and 
powers. The board is thus clothed with a power co-extensive with the specified 
objects of the agreement, as applied to the business of each refinery, and it may 
confer the .executive working of that power upon a president or vice-president 
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Having thus formed the trust, named the trustees, and specified their powers, the 
deed proceeds to indicate the persons for whom the trust is created and the duties 
of the trustees with regard to such persons. The cestuis que trustent are, of course, the 
entire body of stockholders of the aggregated corporations. It will be observed that 
these stockholders do not sell a single share of their stock. Yet they transfer the 
entire block to eleven gentlemen, who are thereafter to stand in their shoes. They 
would, naturally, look for some acknowledgment from their trustees of the receipts 
of their shares and of the obligations which the trust imposes. The deed proceeds 
to furnish this in the shape of what are termed trust certificates. These certificates 
are not to exceed $50,000,000, and are to be divided in 500,000 shares, each of $100. 
They are to be divided by the eleven trustees among the several refineries, in due 
proportion to the value of their respective plants, and the refiners are then to sub- 
divide the blocks of certificates, so assigned to them, among the cestui que trustent in 
proportion to thefstock of the corporation with each cestuis que trust held prior to the 
transfer to the trust board. The form of the trust certificate is precisely like the 
certificate of stock in a corporation, The eleven trustees are not named, but are 
styled “The Sugar Refineries’ Company,” and each certificate specifies that it is 
issued under and subject to the provisions of the trust deed. The usual blank 
form of assignment and power of attorney is indorsed upon this certificate, with an 
addendum to the effect that the assignee, by accepting the transfer, assents to the 
terms of the trust deed. 

To avoid confusion of thought, and to distinguish clearly between the eleven 
trustees constituted by the deed and the trustees of the various corporations, we will 
hereafter speak of the former as the “trust board” or “the trustees,” and of the 
latter as “the directors,” ; 

Upon the’acceptance of the trust certificates the original corporate share-holder 
ceases to hold any further relations with his particular corporation, and thencefor- 
ward he is treated as a share-holder in the trust board. He can no longer receive a 
dividend from his particular corporation, nor indeed can the. latter ever again de- 
clare a dividend. Hach corporation is thereafter bound by a special provision in the 
deed to pay over the profits arising from its business to the trust board. No discre- 
tion on that head is left in the directors of the various corporations. They can not 
use any part of such profits for betterments or improved machinery, or increased 
capacity—certainly not. without the consent of the trust board—but must pay over 
all the profits directly to the trustees. Nor can even the latter declare a dividend 
upen the trust certificates allotted to the shareholders of any one corporation pay- 
able out of the profits received from such corporation. On the contrary, their duty 
is to blend all the profits received from all the corporations into one grand mass, and 
from that aggregation of profits declare such dividends as they in their judgment 
deem appropriate, to be proportionately distributed to the holder of each trust cer- 
tificate. 

To emphasize these positions it may be well to quote the precise language of the 
deed: 

“The profits arising from the business of each corporation shall be paid over by 
it to the board hereby created, and the aggregate of such profits, or such amounts as 
may be designated for dividends, shall be proportionately distributed by said board, 
at such time as it may determine, to the holders of the certificates issued by said 
board for capital stock, as hereinbefore provided.” 

Thus it will be seen that these dividends are not to be declared or distributed 
upon the aggregate capital stock of the corporations, which is to be turned over to 
and held by the trustees, but upon what might not inaptly, in view of these peculiar 
facts, be termed the trust board’s capital stock, namely, the trust certificates. 


Thus we have a series of corporations existing and transacting business under 
the forms of law, without real: membership or genuinely qualified direction—mere 
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abstract figments of statutory creation—without life in the concrete or underlying — nA 
association. Every share of stock has been practically surrendered and vital mem- ee 
bership resigned. With the transfer to the eleven trustees, the shareholders cease Hay 


to occupy the position of cestuis que trustent with regard to the directors of the various 
corporations. In lieu thereof, they accept substituted membership in an unincor- 


porated board, and an entirely new, independent, and exclusive trust relation with — 


the trustees of that board. Nor are the trustees, as transferees of the capital 
stock of the various corporations, in any just sense genuine members thereof. They 
have no beneficial interest therein. Dividends are not declarable thereon, and if 
they were, would not be payable to them in their own right nor as trustees for the — 
share-holders in the particular corporation which had earned the dividend. Nor 
could the owners of the trust certificates, ‘“ proportionately distributed ” to such 3 
corporate share-holders, follow such dividend and require the trustees to ac- - 
count to them therefor. Whatever dividends are to be declared by the thus- 
tees must be so declared and paid from the aggregate fund; and what- 
ever rights the holders of ‘such trust certificates may have as against the 
trustees can only be enforced by the totality of certificate holders or a represent- — 
ative of that body. Again, the relation existing under the deed between the trus- 
tees of the trust, and the directors of the corporations is not, as we have seen, the 
usual relation of share-holders and directors, but a strict contract relation. Ordina- 
rily, the directors of a corporation may use their honest judgment with regard to 
dividends, and also as to the judicious application of profits. Here, however, the 
deed treats the directors of the various corporations as mere agents of the trust board, 
and in unqualified terms requires them to “ pay over the profits.” The effect of this 


would b® the same, even if individual members ot the trust board were also share- 


holders in the corporations. As such individuals, they would transfer their shares 
to the board and accept from the board their due proportion of the trust certificates. 
The board, as a board, takes all the shares of all the corporations, and the corporate 
share-holders, whether members of the trust board or not, by transferring their 
shares to these trustees, and accepting from the latter trust certificates, in effect 
abandon their corporations, relinquish their powers as shareholders, resign their 
functions as corporators, and look solely to the trust board for future guidance, con-— 
trol and profit. 


It is the first time in the paahiey of corporations that we have heard of a double 
trust in their management and control—one set of trustees elected formally to man- 
age the corporate affairs and a second set created to manage the first—the share- 
holders in seventeen corporations leaving their functions with regard to their regular 
directors to be thought out and performed by them by what amounts to a board of 
guardians. 


Let us now look at the situation of the directors of the various corporations as 
pointed out in the deed. The statute requires that each director shall be a stock- 


holder. Consequently each director must own at least one share. But the deed 


requires the transfer to the trustees of every share in every corporation. Now, 
these trustees certainly can not, under the terms of their trust, sell or pledge a single — 
share of the stock thus held by them. This stock in their hands is substantially 

dead. It evidences no individual right. It measures no proportionate interest. In 
fact, it serves in the future no purpose whatever, except to furnish the trust board ~ 

with formal voting power to control the direction of all the corporations. It would 
seem to be impossible, therefore, to qualify the boards of directors in the various 
corporations. The draughtsmen, however, attempted to provide for this difficulty 
by the following provision: 

“The said board may transfer, from time to time, to such persons as it may be 
desired to constitute trustees, or directors, or other officers of corporations, so many 
of the shares as may be necessary for that purpose, to be held by them subject to the 
provisions of this instrument. Such transfers may be executed by the president and 
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treasurer of ‘the board in behalf of, and as attorneys for, the board for that purpose, 
and to be retransterred when so requested by the board.” 

Here there is no pretense of asale. The “necessary” shares may be transferred 
to such persons as the board may desire to constitute directors, to be held by such 
directors “ subject to the provisions” of the trust deed; and to be “retransferred ” 
when so requested by the board. This clearly bears out my previous observation 
that these corporations exist as creatures of the law, and are conducting business 
under its authority without a single genuinely qualified director; in fact, without 
directors .at all in the ordinary and legal sense. Every director in every one of the 
corporations is necessarily the mere creature and agent of the trust board. The 
share, of stock put in his name is not his property, nor can a dividend ever be 
declared upon it to him orto any oneelse. For that very share a trust certificate has, 
in fact, already been issued to him or to some one else. Plainly, then, the holding 
of this lifeless share of stock by the director without beneficial interest and at the 
will of the board—“ to be retransferred when requested ”’—is not a compliance with 


the statutory requirements that the directors shall “respectively be stockholders in 
such company.” 


There is further evidence upon the face of the deed of the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the execution of the contemplated project. Each refinery might have had 
debts, and all probably had assets outside of its plant. It would have been imprac- 
ticable to issue trust certificates in proportion to the capital stock of each company, 
for one company might be capitalized for much more than its real value, while 
another might be capitalized for less, and still another for its precise value. It was 
necessary, therefore, to distribute the trust certificates in proportion to the real value 
of each property. But here, again, there was a difficulty growing out of the com- 
plexity of mortgages upon the realty, floating debt, and the possession of raw material 
and other personal property. It was clear that the interests in the trust board, 
which were to be substituted for the corporate shares, must be proportioned upon 
the realty, fixtures and machinery of each company (freed from debt), exclusive of 
the transmutable stock and other personal property; in other words, upon the naked 
plant. Accordingly, provision is made in the deed that each refinery and the cor- 
poration to which it belongs shall be freed from liability and indebtedness, by the 
parties interested in it; or such parties, if the board shall approve, may provide in 
cash for such indebtedness or liability, leaving the same to stand at the pleasure of 
the board. So much for the debts. Then as to the assets other than the plant, pro- 
vision is made for their appraisal by five of the eleven trustees, and the values thus 
fixed are to be paid in cash by the trust board to the treasurer of each corporation. 
Of course, all this involved the necessity of providing the trust board with the means 
of raising money, and it was undoubtedly with this view that, under the head of 
fiscal arrangements, authority was given to raise the necessary funds by mortgage, 
“to be made by the corporations, or either, any, or all them, on their property, and 
by such other means as shall be satisfactory t> such board.’” 

This covers, in a general way, the methods adopted by the parties to produce 
cohesion as between themselves. But they did not stop there. Provision is made 
for the gathering in of every other existing refinery (‘‘in every instance to be incor- 
porated,’’) and, in fact, four others have joined the combination since the deed was 
signed by the original partnerships and corporations, and the evidence shows that in 
the entire country but five sugar refineries of the character in question remain outside 
of the combination. The trust board is also provided with additional means for adding 
recruits to the combination, and to facilitate general adhesion thereto. It was with 
this view that the 15 per cent. of the trust certificates allotted to each refinery was 
to be reserved “subject to be disposed of by the board,” for, among other purposes, 
the “ acquisition of other refineries to become parties to this deed,” and lest the accre- 
tions of membership should exhaust,this 15 per cent., as well as what might be 
deriv ed through the exercise of the other powers of the board, the means is afforded 
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atrict secrecy— that ‘the said deed shall not be shown or delivered to any corpora- 
tion, firm, person or persons whatsoever, except by the express direction and | order 
of the board.” 

We now come to the egal question—is this a combination of cor pretione. or 
merely « combination of stockholders? The defendant claims that unless authorlene ie 
to sign the trust deed given by the directors of each corporation at a regular board 
meeting, is affirmatively proved, the acts complained of are not corporate acts. This — 
contention ignores the fact proved in this case, that the corporate acts provided for 
by the deed have actually been performed by the corporations and that the deed 
has in fact been put in execution. The proof shows that the deed was dene 
signed by the firms whose names appear to be appended thereto, and as to corpora- 
tions by persons professing to represent them; that the firms were turned ito cor- ~ 
porations pursuant to the requirements of the. deed; that the shares of capital stock — 
of all the corporations (including the four that have since come in) were, with asingle 
exception, transferred to the trust board, that the trust board has issued and dis- 
tributed the trust certificates, and that a dividend of 24 per cent. has actually been: 
declared and paid upon such certificates. 


Where did the trust board obtain the money with which to make that dividend? 
Necessarily from each corporation, under the provision that the profits arising heat 
the business of each corporation shall be paid over by.it to the board hereby created, 
Such certainly is the fair implication from the fact of the receipt by the trust board 
of the necessary funds from the various corporations in connection with a deed pur- 
porting to be signed by their officers and containing this provision. Thus the cor- ay 
porations acted upon the deed and performed one of the most vital duties imposed | 
upon them thereby. Further, it appears that all the capital stock of all the pA ae M ae 
tions was actually iransforted to the trust board, not, as we have already seen, in 
severalty nor as tenants in common, but as joint tenants. That at once necessarily: rs 
disqualified every director in every coporation, unless, indeed, a single share wasre- 
served or transferred to each of such directors under the authority of the clause of 
the trust deed to which we have referred. If that was done, and as these directors 
have continued to perform their ordinary functions, we must assume thatit wasdone; _— 
then the deed again became an executed contract, and the directors held their offices _ 
or continued to perform their duties by the force of its provisions. Still further, we 
find a strong implication that mortgages were placed upon the property of some of ~ 
the corporations, by corporate act, pursuant to the provisions of the deed. Inthe — 
case of this particular defendant the stockholders, after resolving to join the combi- © 
nation, changed their mind and determined to revoke previous action looking to that — 
end. Thereupon, Mr. Searles, who is one of the eleven members of the trust board, __ 
offered them $325,000 in cash for their stock, with the additional privilege of working 
up all the raw material on hand and making what they could out of it. This was ac- — 
cepted and the bargain carried out. Mr. Searles received the shares representing the _ 
naked plant, denuded of stock, raw material, and other assets, and the shareholders 
received $325,000 and what they had made out of every thing save the plant. Now, 
Mr. Searles was not acting for himself alone, but evidently for the persons as well — 
who had signed the deed. He tells us how the $325,000 was raised, as follows: __ 

“Q. Whose money paid this $325,000?—A. * * * Three gentlemen who were 
trustees of certain funds paid for the stock. 


“Q, Whatfunds?—A. Funds received by them (these three gentlemen trust-— ie 
ees) for mortgages and other matters connected with the organization. ee 


“Q, What organization?—A. The Sugar Refineries Company. 
“Q. What we call the board, you mean Peek) Neg! 
Now, as the only mortgages connected with the organization + were mortgages. 
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upon the property of the corporations, it would seem to follow that the defendant’s 
stock was, in effect, purchased under the provision of the deed authorizing the 
raising of funds “by mortgage to be made by the corporations, or either, any, or all 


_ of them on their property.” It is apparent that this was corporate combination. It 


was a purchase for such corporate combination of corporate property by corporate 
means. 

It also appears in connection with this particular defendant that Mr. Searles, 
immediately after the purchase of the stock, became its president and treasurer, put 
in new directors, and at once, for reasons satisfactory to himself, discontinued the 


business. From that hour to this the defendant’s refinery has been closed, and yet 
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a dividend has been declared upon the very trust certificates which were issued to 
Mr. Searles by the board, upon the transfer to it of the defendant’s capital stock. 
Mr. Searles, as president and treasurer of the defendant, knew of that dividend, and 
as one of the trust board helped to declare it. He knew also that it was realized 
from the profits of the going corporations and that the defendant had not contributed 
a penny to the fund from which he was to be paid. 

It really seems unnecessary to dwell further upon this subject. The accumula- 
tion of evidence points irresistibly to the complete practical identity of shareholders 
and corporations, and if is quite impossible to sever the acts of the persons solely 
interested in these corporations from that of the corporatidns themselves. The 
purpose to effect corporate combination can not be disguised. The form of the 
contract veil was thin enough, but the acts under it sweep away the gauze and leave 
the corporate body unclouded and in full view. Mr. Searles was indeed substantially 
right when he told us that after his purchase of the defendant’s entire stock he “was 
the North River Sugar Refining Company.” 

The law on the subject is in harmony with the fact. According to the act of 
1848 the signers of the original certificate of incorporation and their successors “are 
a body politic and corporate, in fact and in name, by the name stated in such certifi- 
cate.” Who are the successors of these original signers? The shareholders of 
course. The entire body of shareholders thus constitute the corporation. “A cor- 
poration or a body politic or a body incorporate,” says Mr. Kyd, “is a collection of 
many individuals united into one body under a special denomination, having per- 
petual succession under an artificial form’ and vested by the policy of the law with 
the capacity of acting in several respects as an individual.” It is really an associa- 
tion of persons, and the word corporation is but a collective name for the corporators 
or members. The shareholders, vested with the corporate powers, are the body 
corporate, corporation, or company. Chief-Justice Marshall, in Providence Bank vt. 
Billings, said that the great object of an incorporation is to bestow the character and 
properties of individuality on a collective and changing body of men. Mr. Morawetz 
puts it clearly when he says that “while a corporation may, from one point of view, 
be considered as an entity, without regard to the corporators who compose it, the 
fact remains self-evident that a corporation is not in reality a person or thing dis- 
tinct from its constituent parts.” And so the acts of the collective body are the acts 
of the corporation, and if unlawful will work a forfeiture. 

In The People v. Kingston, Chief-Justice Nelson, in a quo warranto proceeding, 
declared that “though the proceedings be against the corporate body, it is the acts 
or omissions of the individual corporators that is the subject of the judgment of the 
court.” And this is entirely reasonable. For what is the corporation apart from 
the whole body of the members or stockholders, clothed with the statutory fran- 
‘chises? Merely a name. When the whole body of stockholders offend the law of 
the corporate being, the corporation offends. And who is punished by forfeiture or 
dissolution because of such offending? Not the mere corporate name, but the 
persons who have aciually offended and who have thereby forfeited the franchise 
which they possessed under the corporate name. The directors are but the agents 
of the corporation to manage its affairs and carry out the purpose and object of its 
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formation. They are only authorized to do such things as are aires or implledign 
directed or authorized by the charter. The directors of this defendant could not 
have bound the corporation by an assent to the deed in question. That deed in- 
volyed momentous changes in the life and destiny of the corporation, and in the 
relations of its shareholders, which were entirely foreign to the general management — 
of its business. Such changes are essentially for the consideration of the corporators — 
themselves, and their united act in the premises (purporting both in the agreement — 
itself and in all the surrounding circumstances to be corporate) is plainly the act of 
the artificial body composed in the concrete of themselves. Having thus concluded 
that the acts under consideration were corporate acts, the remaining question is, 
were they illegal? This question may be divided into two branches: First, had the 
corporations authority to enter into any partnership arrangement, however innocent. 
in itseli—such, for example, as would have been perfectly lawful between individu- 
als? Second, was this combination of the latter character, or was it inherently — 
unlawful—such, for example again, as would have been unlawful between in- 
dividuals? ; 
The answer to the question as presented in the first branch must be in the nega-_ 
tive. It can not be doubted that the arrangement in question amounted to a part- 
nership between these corporations or a substantial consolidation. Such was the 
effect of the massing of all the stock of all the corporations, and the correlative 
massing of all the profits of all the corporations. The intention was clearly to share 
both profits and losses. Such, too, was the effect of uniting all the corporations. 
under practically a single control. 


It is well settled that corporations can not consolidate their funds « or form a part- 
nership unless authorized by express grant or necessary implication; nor can they — 
enter into any arrangement amounting to a practical consolidation or copartnership. 
In the Fulton Bank case, Chief Justice Savage said that “general principles are — 
against the power of corporations to do such acts, They have no powers but suchas 
are granted and such as are necessarily incident to the grant made to them. Cor- - 
porations at common law have certain powers, but not such as would anthoe the 
forming of a partnership or the consolidation of two companies into one.” It was. 
doubtless because of the recognition of this principle that the acts of 1867 and 1884 
were passed, authorizing consolidations in a certain specified manner and under fixed 
conditions. The corporations whose conduct we are considering have not taken ad- 
vantage of these acts, doubtless because such acts are limited to corporations organized 
“under any general or special law of this State’”’—the promoters of the present com- 
bination evidently desiring to combine all the refinery corporations in the Union— ~ 
and they have sought, by the scheme under review, to effect a far broader and deeper 
purpose than mere corporate consolidation under these acts. In doing so they have 
plainly abused their powers and have exercised privileges not conferred upon them > 
by law. As legal conclusions, forfeiture of the defendant’s franchise and dinsolntian, | 
justly follow. 

Mr. Morawetz states the rule with precision: ‘A corporation may incur a for- — 
feiture of its franchises by the doing of an illegal act. Any act of a corporation which 
is forbidden by its charter or by a general rule of law, and strictly every act which 
the charter does not expressly or impliedly authorize, is unlawful; and if the doing 
of such act is an injury to the public it may be sufficient ground ae forfeiture.” ; 

The same rule is laid down in Kent, Taylor, Waterman, Kyd, Angeland Ames, 
and Green’s Brice. Waterman says that “the State is not required to prove an . 
actual injury; it is sufficient cause of forfeiture if the act be such as in the nature 
of things is calculated to produce injury.” The cases all hold the same doctrine, 
laying down the general rule that the corporate franchises are granted upon a trust. 
or condition that the corporate privileges shall not be abused; that the corpora. j 
undertakes and agrees, upon condition of forfeiture, that it with so manage. and con- _ 
duct its affairs that it shall not become dangerous or hazardous to the safety of the 
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State or community in and with which it transacts business; and that the franchise 
may be forfeited and the corporation dissolved for acts ulira vires, or for a breach of 
the trust condition and perversion of the objects of the grant. These rules rest upon 
the inherent rights of sovereignty. The franchises, whether resulting from general 
or special iaws, are grants from the sovereignty of the people. Benefit to the coun- 
try at large form the objects for which the corporations are created, constitute the 
consideration, and in most cases the sole consideration, of the grant (Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the Dartmouth College case). It therefore follows logically that when 
these objects are perverted, when the country suffers injury instead of receiving 
benefit, the State, because of such misuser, may withdraw the privileges and resume 
its franchises. 

We might rest upon the conclusion thus arrived at, for it is sufficient to entitle 
the people to a verdict. As, however, the second branch of the question was fully 
argued and is fairly up, it becomes my duty to consider it. At the outset let me say 
that the modification by modern jurists of some of the rules laid down in the old 
English cases is fully recognized. The liberty of contracting is the most important 
factor of commercial life, and it should only be abridged when it is clear that the 
public. must be injuriously affected by its unrestrained exercise in a particuliar case. 
Freedom of all kinds may be abused, and commercial freedom, as well as any other, 
may degenerate into license. The development of judicial thought in regard to con- 
tracts in restraint of trade has been especially marked. The ancient doctrine upon 
, that head has been weakened and modified to such a degree, that but little if any of 
it is left. In the Diamond Match Company v. Roeber, it was held that “a party may 
legally purchase the trade and business of another for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing competition, and the validity of the contract, if supported. by a consideration, 
will depend upon its reasonableness as between the parties.” it was also held that 
a restraint of trade was not general, but partial, though covering the’whole country, 
with the exception of Nevada and Montana. Indeed, excessive competition may 
sometimes result in actual injury to the public, and anti-competitive contracts, to 
avert personal ruin, may be pegfectly reasonable. It is only when such contracts 
are publicly oppressive that they become unreasonable and are condemned as against 
public policy. 

But all the cases, ancient and modern, agree that a combination, the tendency 
of which is to prevent general competition and to control prices, is detrimental to the 
public, and consequently unlawful. This seems to be conceded by one of the learned 
counsel for the defendant. Judge Daly sums up the result of his examination of the 
cases in these words: ‘That combinations are unlawful, the design and effect of 
which necessarily is to give the party combining a monopoly, more or less, for any 
length of time, of the manufacture or saleofa commodity, * * * orto regulate 
and control the price of a commodity, * * * or to secure any pecuniary advan- 
tage in restraint of trade which would be injurious to the community.” 

Now it seems to me to be entirely clear that the agreement which has been 
previously analyzed brings the case conspicuously within the above rule. It is not 
a case where a few individuals in a limited locality have united for mutual protec- 
tion against ruinous competition. It isthe case of great capitalists uniting their enor- 
mous wealth in mighty corporations and utilizing the franchises granted to them by 
the people to oppress the people. First, they utilize the corporate franchises to 
guard themselves against the dangers incident to personal association; and, second, 
they centralize these franchises in a single gigantic and irresponsible power, fur- 
nished with every delegated facility for regulating and controlling at will, not only 
in the State but throughout the entire country, the production and price of a partic- 
ular and necessary article of commerce. When I say an irresponsible power, I mean 
no reflection upon the gentlemen personally in whom the power is vested. I mean 
a body of individuals who, in their trust capacity, are entirely outside of the corpo- 
rate being and are subject to no legislative authority.” 
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Combinations that were pigmies in comparison with the present have been 


repeatedly denounced by the courts and pronounced to be unlawéal, as tending to eoee 


breed monopolies. 

In Hooper v. Vanderwater it was held that an agreement between the proprie- 
tors of five‘lines.of boats, engaged in the business of forwarders on.the Erie and Os- 
wego canals, to run for the remainder of the season :at certain rates for freight and 
passage then agreed upon, and to divide the net earnings among themselves in cer- — 
tain proportions, was a conspiracy to commit an act injurious to trade, and conse- 
quently void.’ ;The,object expressed in the agreement was the “establishing and 
maintaining fair and uniform rates of freight and equalizing the business among 
themselves, and to avoid all unnecessary expense in doing the same.” Of this Jew- 
ett, J.,observed: ‘The object of the agreement, as expressed in the written contract, 
was plausible{enough, but it was impossible to conceal the real intention.” He adds 
that “the great, if not the sole, object of the agreement was to destroy rivalry and 
keep up the price to certain rates fixed by themselves.” 

Stanton v. Allen was a very similar case, where the court, without considering 
the conspiracy statute, held that the agreement was void at common law, as contra- 
vening public policy andi ‘injurious to the interest of the State. 

In Morris Run v. Barclay Coal Company the combining mines were not the ahi 
ones in the region, much less in the country. It appeared that there was another 
mine in;the.region not within the combination, but that the product of that mine 
could only‘reachithe?market (sought to be controlled) by tide water. It also appeared 
that there'were*other mines in two other counties of the State, though the quantis 
ties taken from‘them were small. Still the court held that the combination was not 
only illegal, but a criminal offense. The common law origin of this doctrine was 
dwelt upon—that,while an individual may do many things to oppress others, which, 
though morally! ‘wrong, are not the subject of legal discipline, he can not lawfully 
combine with; fnather to do the same things. The wrong which, when done by the 
individual, can not be redressed, becomes a conspiracy the moment it is effected by 
two or more in combination. As the learned judge (Agnew) observed: “The com- 
bination has a power in its confederated form whicl?f no individual action can confer. 
The public interest?must succumb to it for it has left no competition free to correct 
its baleful influences.” 

In Salt Company v. Guthrie the agreement was between the producers of salt 
in a limited locality. The court held the agreement void, although the price of the 
commodity had not been unreasonably advanced. The tendency of the agreement 
was sufficient; the court remarked that it was “no answer to say that competition 
in the salt trade‘was not in fact destroyed or that the price of the commodity was 
not unreasonably advanced. Courts will not stop to inquire as to the degree of injury 
inflicted upon the public; it is enough to know that the inevitable tendency of such ~ 
contracts is injurious to the public. 

In Croft v. McConoughy the agreement was between all the grain producers in 
but asingle‘town. It was held to be void, the court saying that “while the agree- 
ment on its face would seem to indicate that the parties had formed a copartnership 
for trading in grain, yet from the terms of the contract and the other proof in the 
record it is apparent that the true object was to form a secret combination, and ena- 
ble the parties, by secret and fraudulent means, to control the price of grain.” There 
is no distinguishing significance, however, in the use of the word fraudulent in this 
connection, as the only fraud in the case was the general fraud upon the public 
involved in making purchases of land and property to aid the combination and ren- 
der it invincible. This case, too, is directly opposed to the ingenious distinction 
sought to be made between a limited product and things capable of being Spies) 
in indefinite quantities. 


Hoffman v. Brooks is also an instructive and well-reasoned case. The combina- 
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tion there was between sellers of tobacco for the purpose of destroying compedtion 


among themselves. It was held to be unlawful, the court using this. Pome lan- 


guage: ‘The presumption is always against the validity of such agreements.” And 
they will not be enforced “‘ when they include all those engaged in any, business in a 
large city or district, are unlimited in duration, and are manifestly intended, by the 
surrender of individual discretion, by the arbitrary fixing ofgprices, or by any of the 
methods to which the hope of gain makes human ingenuity¢so fruitful, to strangle 
competition outright and breed monopolies.” 

The cases where anti-competitive agreements were upheld; had none of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of monopoly, but were plainly fair{contracts, entered into 
for mutual protection, and were not injurious to the public;%such, for instance, as 
the Ontario Salt Company v. Merchants’ Salt Company; Wickens v. Evans; Mogul 
Steamship Company v. McGregor; Schraink v. Schrainghausen. 

In the Canadian case first cited the learned vice-chancellor declared that “it 
was out of the question to say that the agreement had for its object the creation of a 
monopoly, as the parties were not only the persons engaged in the production of salt in 
the province,” and after examining the particular facts of that case headds: ‘“ What 
is this more than two persons carrying on.the same trade binding themselves not to 
undersell each other?” 

Wickens v. Evans was still freer from the element of monopoly. The agree- 
ment was confined to three trunk-makers, who divided England into three districts, 


each taking one and limiting himself to one. The court said,jthat the restraint of 


trade was but partial, and that there was no monopoly exceptias, between the three 
pariice, “because every other man may come into their districts and vend his 
goods.” 

'The Mogul Steamship Company case, though pied by the defendant seems to be 
strongly against its contention. The action was in equity, and an injunction to re- 
strain the wrong was refused. Lord Coleridge placed his judgment entirely upon 
the adequacy of the legal remedy and the consequent impropriety, of equitable in- 
terference. But assuming the allegations of the bill to be true (which question of 
fact was not then passed upon), he denounced the so-called “conference,” as a crim- 
inal and indictable conspiracy and therefore actionable. “It is clear,” he observed, 
“that supposing the allegations here could be established, in point of fact the dam- 
ages in such a case might be extremely heavy. They might be what are called ex- 
emplary, or vindictive, damages; such, indeed, as it might severely tax the resources 
of the conference to pay. That I think can not be denied.” 

It seems that the plaintiffs acted on this suggestion of Lord Coleridge and brought 
an action at law, in which, however, they were again unsuccessful. The judgment 
here was also pronounced by Lord Coleridge, who ruled that as there was no evi- 
dence of malice or personal ill-will, the plaintiffs could not recover. The learned 
chief-justice held that the “conference” was not unlawful merely because it offered a 
rebate of five percent. upon all freights paid by those shippers who shipped their 
cargoes on board conference vessels alone, to the exclusion of the plaintiff’s vessels. 
“Tt seems to me,” said Lord Coleridge, “that it was no more in restraint of trade, as 
that phrase is used, for the purpose of avoiding contracts, than if two tailors in a 
village agreed to give their. customers five per cent. off their bills at Christmas on 
condition of their customers dealing with them and with them alone.” 

Even there, however, Lord Coleridge said that if there had been personal malice 
or ill will, he did not doubt that the action would lie. 

In the Missouri case cited the agreement was upheld because the restraint was 
partial. “The partial nature of the restraint in the case before us,” said the court, 
“ seems to be not colorable, but real. The agreement is amongst the quarrymen of one 
district of one city and it does not appear that it embraces all of them. The con- 
tract is not of such a nature that it is apparent from its terms that it tends to deprive 
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men of employment, unduly raise prices, cause a monopoly, or putan endtocompeti- —_— Q 


tition.”’ 


offensive as thus limited, the opinion of the court is exceedingly strong in its condemna- 


nation of agreements tending to monopoly. “So far,” continues the court, “as the odious 
nature of monopoly is concerned, that has become more apparent as commerce has 
increased. The danger to be apprehended from the accumulation of wealth and - 
power in the hands of great corporations, and the abuses by which large capitalists : 


may so combine as to relax or destroy competition in trade, are matters of public 
concern, and the essential question is one of monopoly and of injury to the public.” 

The same danger is clearly pointed out by our own court of appeals in the late 
case of Leslie v. Lorillard, where Gray, J., speaking of agreements in restraint of 
trade, observed: “In later times the danger in such agreements seems only readily 
to exist when corporations are parties to them, for their means and strength would 
better enable them to buy off rivalry and create monopolies. ” And again, speaking 
of corporations, ‘if allowed to engage, without supervision, in subjects of enterprise 
foreign to their charters, or if permitted unrestrainedly to monopolize the avenues 
to that industry in which they.are engaged, they become a public menace, against 
which public policy and statutes design protection. ’’ 

The principles established by these cases seem to cover and fully meet the main 
position taken in support of the present agreement. There are, however, one or two 


minor considerations which should be noticed. ‘The first is, that this agreement 


seems to avoid the pitfall of many of the cases by carefully omitting any specific 
authority to fix prices. Sneh authority, however, is plainly covered by the enor- 
mous general power conferred upon the trust board. The greater includes the less, 
and any specification on this head ‘would have been superfluous. Even Mr. Oarter 
finally yielded this point. “I agree,” he says, “in the broadest manner that the 
power exists there, to fix a price eventuaily, if it is for the interests of the parties 


Whilethe judgment in this case sustained the agreement, because it wasin- — ke 


~ 


to fix the price.” The truth is, that under this agreement the trust board can di- | 
rect the business movement of the seventeen or eighteen corporations as 


absolutely, as the general of a great army can direct the movements 


of its various corps d’armee. But a director may rebel, say the learned | 


counsel. Well, even in war there is a possibility that a corps commander 


may disobey the orders of his chief, but discipline and change of military agency © 
speedily follow. There is still less likelihood of mutiny in boards of directors who 


practically take office under the trust board (and subject to the provisions of the 


trust deed), who are appointed by the trust chiefs, and removed by a mere re-trans- 


fer of stock “upon request,’’at_ any time, and above all who are spurred to active and 
zealous obedience hy the hope—nay, by the substantial certainty—of gain. For 


there is nothing whatever to prevent the trustees from filling these corporate boards — 


with their own members, or with other holders of their own trust certificates. 


The trust board is, indeed, clothed with power far in excess of the ordinary © 


stockholders of a corporation. It is in substanee both stockholders and directors, 


and this union of force embraces every share of stock and every director in every 


corporation, What need, then, for specific detail in the general delegation of | 


power? The board, under this executed deed, can close every refinery at will, close 


some and open others, limit the purchase of raw material (thus jeopardizing and in 


a considerable degree controlling its production), artificially limit the production of © 


refined sugar, enhance the price to enrich themselves and their associates at the 


public expense, and depress the price when necessary to crush out 4nd impoverish — 


a foolhardy rival; in brief, can come as near to creating an absolute monopoly as is 
possible under the social, political, and economic conditions of to-day. 


We are told that this can not be accomplished with regard to an article like sugar, 


which can be indefinitely produced by the application of capital and labor, and that 


monopoly is possible only where the supply of the article is restricted by meron de 
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ee - This position has been maintained im an argument of exceeding brilliancy, which 
aa I confess to have enjoyed as one always enjoys a persuasive manner of presentation. 
fae. But while the argument was most ingenious, it was neither sound—nor I say it with 
La, -_ yespect—plausible. Of course a monopoly in the strict, technical, and absolute sense 


can not be thus created, but a monopoly in a legal sense can. The monopoly with 

which the law dealsis not limited to the strict equivalent of royal grants or people’s 

patents. Any combination, the tendency of which is to prevent competition in its 

broad and general sense and to control, and thus at will enhance prices to the detri- 

ment of the public, is a legal monopoly. And this rule is applicable to every mo- 

nopoly whether the supply be restricted by nature or susceptible of indefinite .pro- 
' duction. The difficulty of effecting the unlawful purpose may be greater in the one 
case than in the other, but it is never impossible. Nor need it be permanent or com- 
plete. It is enough that it may be even temporarily and partially successful. The 
question in the end is—does it inevitably tend to public injury ? 

Why, then, does not this trust board combine all of these unlawful purposes 
with ample power of accomplishment ? Theoretically, it can not prevent other cap- 
italists from coming forward and utilizing theirmeans in combination with labor, but 
practically it can. The struggle would be an unequal, and except under powerful, 
unusual and extraordinary conditions, impossible. A vast harvest could be reaped 
at the expense of the public before the foundation of the competitive edifice could 
be thoroughly laid. Nor could the power of the combination be defeated by 
outside forces. The undue enhancing of prices might draw to the locality the atten- 
tion of the foreign commercial world. But the argument here overlooks the laws of 
the United States and the duties imposed by those laws upon imports. It overlooks, 
too, the expense of transportation and handling, and the delays incident thereto. 
The harvest could again be reaped at the public expense before the advent of com- 
petition, and that harvest could then be utilized, by the sudden lowering of prices, 
to the repression of the foreign competitor. Such, at least, is the tendency of the 
combination, and such its practical power. 

The defendant’s whole argument on this head is based upon theory rather than 
Hse fact, just as its earlier argument, with regard to the corporation, is based upon legal 
hy lage form rather than substance. 

The doctrines of political economy which have been pressed upon us are based 
upon normal conditions, and have no bearing whatever upon combinations organ- 
ized for the express purpose of surmounting and subverting those conditions. 

Lastly, this appeal te the law is criticised as an interference with a natural state 
) of things. The unnatural thing is said to be the law, when it attempts to check the 
pee - natural order. Unfortunately for this argument, it is the combination which has re- 
: sorted to what it calls the unnatural thing. It was not content with natural partner- 

ship or associations of individuals, but resorted to the device of corporate artificial- 
ity to effect its ends. Having asked and accepted the favor of the law, it can not 
complain that it is taken to task for grossly offending its letter and spirit. 
| Fortunately the law is able to protect itself against abuses of the privileges 
which it grants. And while turther legislation, both preventive and disciplinary, 
may be suitable to check and punish exceptional wrongs, yet there is existing, to 
use the phrase of a distinguished English judge in a noted case, “plain law and 
plain sense” enough to deal with corporate abuses like the present, abuses which, 
if allowed to thrive and become general, must inevitably lead to the oppression of 
the people and ultimately to the subversion of their political rights. 
Again, the legal results justly follow forfeiture and dissolution. 


Let me say, in conclusion, that it would quite unnecessarily belittle the discus- 


sion of this momentous question to consider the minor charges presented by the 
people. - 
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The judgment should rest upon the Bead nd main issue. ‘There 
a sensé of fitting proportion; and there it should. be left. Bia 


properly done, and by advancing prices for consumers, and to one 
otherwise ie aay be to violate all the observations, and experie 36 ps 


fair competitive prices.” i 
character of the decision. It will be felt that few decisions of Be! 
consequence express so clearly a thoroughly equitable construction 
the law. i 
‘As regards the warfare upon trusts, it need hardly be said at 

ce this decision will cause a renewal of the attack, not only in the 8 8 9) 
on New York, but in other States as well. It is claimed that this de ) 
coe _ applies to every refinery in New York belonging to the trust, and tha 
a } other trusts are equally concerned, The case of the most powerful 0 


more of the New York ater as associated with it. 


WINDOW GLAS&S MANUFACTURERS. 
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bination for the purpose of maintaining prices, and ia Keeping | up their 
standing as an important factor in the window glass trade of the United 
States. This industry has long maintained a remarkably strong: com- 
bination in this country; but the introduction of natural gas asa fuel 
is a new factor that is making itself felt, and which will probably result 
in dividing the old organization and. building up new ones on lines 
adapted to the new conditions. ° It is expectad that the organization 


effected at Findlay will eventually supersede the old Western Associa- 
‘tion of Window Glass Manufacturers. At all evetits, the new or ganiza- 


tion went to work as though it had come to stay. It at once elected | a 
full set of officers, and took other action looking to the carrying out of 
the principal object of its promoters. As an evidence of the faith of the 
members in their natural advantages, they declined a pro position. to 
become a part of the great combination of all the ‘window glass manu- 
facturers of the United States, giving as the reason therefor that they 
possessed, in their cheap fuel, advantages of go superior a character over 
others less eS as to render them independent of other organizations. 


THE ‘sreuL C2 MBINE. 
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For months Baek tee leading, ‘teal manufacturers of ny country 
have been making efforts to effect a consolidation, with a view to con- 
trolling production and prices.; It has.been-extremely difficult to obtain 
any reliable information in relation to this. matter, but late develop- 
ments have made, public the fact ‘that the organization ‘will be known 
as the Federal Steel Company, and ‘that the nominal capital stock will 
be $12 000, 000, The headquarters ‘bf the concern will be at Chicago. 
From $4. 000 000 fo $6, 060,000" will represént the cash paid in by. inyest- 
ors, and &6 000, 000" the. value of: the real estate, buildings, machinery, 
and good. will ‘of the absorbed companies. A contract has been made 
with ‘the banking, firm of. Morgan, Drexel & Co. ‘for the cash capital, 
The bankers will receive for, the money its equivalent i in ‘preferred stock. 
It. was believed that enough of the stock of the company would have 


been. issued by, the first of December, 1889, to i insure its organization by 


the election of directors, etc. If this project succeeds, it will completely 
gontrol the steel market of the United States, and enable the company 


. ‘to “establish | such prices as it may see proper, subject only to the cost: at 


‘which the imported article can be delivered. 


Mf 
be Se ) AIST BID RAILROAD COMBINATIONS. 


The: air, oh the time of preparing this report, is full of rumors as ee 
a formation. of trusts of various kinds. Almost every thing of general 
12 L. ST. 
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use or consumption is being being brought under the control of gigantie ne 
trusts. The railway and shipping world is being startled from time to ae 
time by reported schemes to concentrate under one control the leading — ie 
roads of the country. The most gigantic scheme of thiskind,and one, = 
too, that seems to be assuming tangible shape, that has yet threatened | ts 
the country, is the one said to be forming under the leadership of Gould 
and Huntington. This consolidation, if perfected, will include under 
the management of these railway autocrats fully thirty thousand miles” 
of railway, reaching, by several different routes, from the Atlantic ta — ae 
the Pacific, and from the great lakes on the north to the Gulf of Mexico : ee 
on the south. Besides the schemes of Gould and Huntington, there are Cate 
other railroad magnates, of scarcely less note, who are endeavoring to 

secure to themselves the more important lines not included in the deal 
of the former; so that, from present indications, it will be but a short ot 
time until two or three syndicates will have complete control of every = 
important road between the two oceans and between Canada and Mexico. 

A very remarkable charter has been granted by the legislature of 
Connecticut to certain eastern capitalists, under the provisions of which ee 
the company can transact any conceivable kind of business, from the Ree 
running of a street corner peanut stand to the building and operating : 
of a railroad from Lake Superior to Patagonia. 


Pye eS rae f Sete as 
ee ee Cs - Gi eT Ne Aid 


BARBED WIRE TRUST. — : Sa, 


The barbed wire business has lately assumed immense proportions, — 
and the men who have already become millionaires by its manufacture — 
have commenced to scheme for the entire. control of the trade by the baie! 
establishment of a huge trust, under the operations of which the profits — : 
of the business may be increased to any extent desired. The head of the oer: 
proposed monopoly is Mr. Washburn, of the iron and wire manufacturing 3 
firm of Washburn, Moen & Co., of Worcester, Mass. Although nothing 
has, at this writing, authoritatively been made public concerning it, a 
meeting of those interested was held in Chicago in October last, which 
continued in session several days. Washburn is the octopus of the iy 
concern, and, aside from what is known as the Elwood patent, under iy : a 
which the Glidden wire is; manufactured, owns about one hundred eae 
barbed wire patents. There are now in the United States but five mills 
that manufacture the rods from which all kinds of wire are drawn, (| 
Washburn has formed a combination with these five mills, and has, ae 
besides, taken into the pool all the pullers and drawérs of wire and 
wire nail manufacturers. There are also forty-two mills engaged in : = 
barbing wire. Eleven of these have been taken intothe combine. The = 
others have been left out in the cold. To the thirty-one. mills thus left i ae 
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to fight their own battles the members of the trust have bound them- 
selves not to sell any wire or wire rods, and Washburn has pledged 
himself not to grant them any license for the use of his patents. As a 
consideration for this pledge the trust agrees to bear all the expense of 
defending Washburn’s patents in suits that may be brought to contest 
his rights to them. He has control, also, of all the valuable patents on 
the machinery used in making barbed wire. 

The rods from which wire is drawn can be manufactured in this 
country, if is claimed, three dollars a ton cheaper than in either 
England or Germany ; and, besides, there is a duty of over thirteen dol- 
lars a ton on all wire rods imported into this country. The trust is 
thus doubly barricaded, having control of all the rod mills in the United 
States and at the same time the advantage of a protective tariff. The 
thirty-one mills that were not admitted to the trust will be frozen out 


of the business of barbing wire. They will not be able to get any wire, 


and the five bar mills are pledged not to sell them any bars. The 


capitalization of the trust, though not definitely determined, will ap- 


proximate twenty millions of dollars. In consequence of the progress 
made towards perfecting the details of the trust, the price of barbed 
wire h.s already greatly advanced. 

These facts, these practical facts, are in striking contrast with the 


theories of Mr. Dwight and other advocates and defenders of monopolies, 
and show conclusively the fallacy of their arguments. Mr. Dwight 
assumes that trusts are not in violation of any principle of the common 


law, that they infringe no right of the individual that is guaranteed by 
the constitution, and, therefore, can not be prohibited without a viola- 


tion of the provisions of that instrument. If such acts as those out- 


lined above are lawful, what, in the name of common sense, can be un- 
lawful, when done by an association of millionaires ? 

The number of these combinations and trusts, formed and in 
process of formation, is very large. They not only seriously affect the 
manufacturing interests of the country, but, in many cases, put a num- 
ber of the necessaries of life beyond the reach of the working masses, 
In fact a number of industries that have heretofore afforded employ- 
ment and therefore the means of subsistence to millions of people are 
virtually wiped out of existence, except as permitted to continue on 
complying with certain conditions prescribed by the trusts. 


COTTON BAGGING COMBINATION, 


The combination formed to control the market for cotton bagging 
has produced more discussion and excited more feeling perhaps among 
the people directly interested than has been caused by any other asso- 
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ciation of a similar character. This matter has been the subject of a ea 
very thorough investigation by the committee on manufactures of the M a 
house of representatives of the last congress. Though it does not (ide 
directly affect the people of Ohio, I deem it of sufficient general interest, 
owing to the persistency with which certain members of the committee 
endeavored to conduct the investigation in the interest of “tariff re- Dy 
form,” to give the readers of this report the benefit of the information <A is 
obtained. The free-trade predilections of the committee cropped out at - 
all points. Consequently, the tilts almost constantly occurring between — 
the witnesses and members of the committee give the testimony a relish 
for the general reader not usually possessed by such documents. The | 4 
sole purpose of the committee seemed to be to elicit something from the S38 
witnesses in support of the theory that the tariff was the main, if not. — , 
the only, cause of the alleged high price of bagging in this country. 
This theory was strenuously and apparently successfully combatted by 
the different witnesses. The latter contended that the effect of taking ay 
off the duty on the Calcutta bagging would be to materially increase 
the price, owing to the ease with which the market could be cornered. 
The committee, especially Mr. Breckenridge, of Arkansas, attempted to 3 
show by adroit questions that with free trade in jute butts (the raw — 
material of which cotton bagging is manufactured), and in the raanu- 
factured Calcutta bagging, it would be next to impossible to control the — e 
market in the interest of high prices. Butin this he did not seem to ae 
meet with the success he desired. The witness showed that as the pro- . 
duction of the raw material is confined to comparatively a small dis- 
trict in the vicinity of Calcutta, India, and that, as well as the manu- mi 
factured product, is largely in the hands of one man, it would be an 
extremely easy matter, after competition in this country had been 
destroyed, to control the market here through a combination with Cal-— 
cutta parties. Owing to the extremely low rate of wages paid in ~ 
Calcutta (about seven cents per day), bagging could be manufactured — 
there at a cost which, in the absence of protective duties in this 
country, would render its production here out of the question, and a : 
small district in India would be the sole source of supply, not only of — 
the raw material, but also of the manufactured goods. One firm in re 
Calcutta handles nearly the entire product, and, in the absence of com- . 
peting manufactures here, it will readily be scen how easy it would be ~ ji 
for a syndicate to make arrangements for the control of every ae ee 
shipped to the United States. _ Ee 
Another thing connected with this matter deserves serious couside | 
eration. In answer toa question by a member of the committee, one of See 
the witnesses stated that it had been demonstrated that ine would 3 iu 
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grow luxuriantly in the southern portions of the United States, and 
that the quality was in no respect inferior to that produced in India, 
but owing to the great difference in wages in the two countries it was 
impossible to gather the crop and prepare it formarket. In fact, the 
labor necessary after the maturity of the crop, exceeded in cost the 
market price of the foreign article delivered i in New York. From 7 to 
13 cents a day for labor in Calcutta (including superintendence and — 
other imported skilled labor), rendered its production here practically 
impossible. When we consider the large amount of this fiber annually 
consumed in marketing the cotton crop alone, it becomes a serious 
question whether it is better to be absolutely dependent on the foreign 
product or to devise some means by which our people may be able to 
avail themselves of the advantages of their own favorable soil ard 
climate. | 

As the investigation proceeded it at times presented in a strong 
light the political convictions of a majority of the committee and of the 
witnesses. The latter presented actual facts in answer to theories. The 
witnesses undertook to show that, as a matter of fact, the consumers of 
cotton bagging, under the operations of free trade, had to pay more for 
their supply of this indispensable article than they have had to since 
the imposition of a duty of a cent and a half a pound, or three cents a 
yard. Under free trade the price had been run up in some years to 
374 cents a yard. This was especially the case in the years 1869 and 
1870. That free trade does not necessarily prevent corners, the 
witnesses might have instanced coffee, on which there is no duty, and, 
like butts, none raised in this country; but, nevertheless, coffee is 
enormously high, and has been for some years, and still seems to be 
advancing. This, certainly, can not be charged to the account of pro- 
tection, but rather, on the contrary, forcibly and conclusively illustrates 
the truth of the position of the witness, Mr. Gratz, of St. Louis, who, 
referring to the past, said that as “long as the stuff was imported, when 
the market of supply was four months from our market of consumption, 
it was a thing that was cornered almost each year, because, in those 
days, as far as I have been able to learn, the range of Calcutta goods was 
not over 10 to 124 cents, and the selling price would range, as I have 
stated, as high as 874 cents, because it is a kind of market that, from 
the peculiar facilities for the cloth, the people must have the goods, and 
they must have them at once.” 

Q. Do you mean to say that the average price per yard of these goods, prior to 


their being manufactured in this country, ranged higher than it has since they were 
manufactured here? <A. It ranged more than twice as high, sir. 
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So much for facts as against theory. And so the examination con- 
tinued, more in the nature of an argument than of an examination. 
In their anxiety to get evidence from manufacturers to the effect 
that a tariff increased the price of a commodity, the committee asked 


questions as to the effect of the duty on various articles. Among others, © 


- tin plate and plate glass were ventilated, metaphorically speaking, and, 
the following interesting information elicited : 


Q. You may be aware that we do not manufacture a ne sheet of tin in this: 
country? <A. I believe not. 

Q. And we never had such cheap prices as we have, now. If we could be 
cornered in jute, is not tin placed in the same position? A. I think the prices of 
tin plate have advanced about 30 per cent. in the past week. 

-Q. Where would be the difference? There is just as much demand for tin, if 
not more, than there is for bagging. A. I can only answer that in this way, that. 
the Roosevelt family in New York made $80,000,000 by controlling the importation 
of plate glass prior to its manufacture in this country, and you bought plate glass at. 
$2.50 per square foot which you are now buying for 90 cents. 

Q. Is it still $2.50 on the average over the water? A. No, sir. 


Q, What is the price? A. The American manufacturer of plate glass has — 


forced the price down on the other side of the water close to the line of Ane 
manufacture. 

Q. Above or below? A. Above. 

Q. Itis higher than ours? A. So I understand. 


That the readers of the report may obtain a more thorough knowl- 


edge of this investigation, let us commence at the beginning. 

Mr. Anderson Gratz, of St. Louis, was the first, and perhaps the 
most important, witness examined. He seemed to be thoroughly posted 
in all branches of the bagging business, and withal very intelligent 
generally. The combination was fully explained, and reasons given for 
its existence. The following is a condensation of the examination ; 


TESTIMONY OF ANDERSON GRATZ. 


By the Chairman: Q. Your name, please? A. Anderson Gratz. 
Q. Your residence? A. I live in Kirkwood, which is a suburb of St. Louis. 


* * * * ** * * * * * * ra 


Q. Are you engaged in business in St. Louis? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business? A. In St. Louis I am in the baling stuff business, 
that is the selling of bagging and the buying and importing and selling of cotton ties. 

Q. Are you engaged in that business alone, or as a member of a firm? A. 1 
am one of the members of the firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz. 3 

Q. Isthat their business? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By baling ties, do you mean what is commonly known as cotton bagging? 
A. Yes, sir; it is commonly known as that, or it is called that here. The covering 
for cotton Pe exclusively is a business, whether it be bagging that goes around the 
bales or the iron bands that go around the outside of the bagging. 
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@. You say that is the business in which you are engaged in St. Louis? Have 
you now any other business? A. Iam notin any other business, but I am a stock- 
holder in a couple of corporations which manufacture bagging. 


* * * * # % % * * # # # 
Q. Will you state, please, how much business your firm does in the buying and 
selling of this bagging? A. That varies with years. Its average for fourteen years 
is about 25 per cent. of the entire consumption of cotton bagging. 
Q. Of the country? A. Of the country. It ran last year about 40 per cent, 
of the whole business, including both bagging and ties. 
Q. At what season of the year is the business brisk in the selling of this material ? 
A. The principal business of the year is done in August, September and October. 
® * % * # % % x * * % > 
Q. Now, what is your bagging made of? A. It is made now of the butt end of 
the jute stalk. Thatis known in this country as jute butts, and is known in England 
and in India as cuttings. They are all grown in the district around Calcutta in India. 
Q. And imported from there? A. And imported from there, and all, or rather, 


pretty much all, are imported into New York. One or two jobbers in the business 
have brought it to one or two other places, as to Boston. 


¥ * % % ® * # * % * * x" 

Q. What was the aggregate of the bagging sold during the year 1887? A. 
About 42,000,000 yards—more than that—45,000,000 yards, as near as I can get at it. 
We have no arrangement by which we can get accurate figures on that. 

Q. You get substantially accurate figures, I take it? A. We do not know how 
much the mills made in 1887, except those we do business with. There is always a 
percentage of second hand bagging used, and we can not arrive at that. 

Q. I mean of the new cotton bagging sold? A. The estimate I have found 
from years of figuring is that the cotton manufacturers consume on an average of 
new bagging, taking 64 yards to every bale, a little less than 7,000,000 bales. 

Q. In that way you reach— A. In that way we reach that. We are able to get 
at these figures from the fact that there was once an association among bagging men, 


and their legitimate sales varied with the crops for three years, which enabled us to 
reach that average. : 


Q. And it is from that average also you are enabled to say that your sales—— 
A. Amount to 40 per cent. of the difference. 


Q. Now, from what source do you get the bagging or does your firm get it? A.- 
We get it--in the first place, since 1875, we have been the selling agents of the 
Southern Mills Bagging Company of St. Louis. We are also either the purchaser of 
bagging or agents for the sale of the baggage of the Standard Mills Bagging Company 
of St. Louis. In neither of these concerns have we any interest beyond the selling 
of their products. 

-Q. Oncommission? A. Yes,sir. We sell for the Southern Mills on commis 
sion, and in regard to the Standard Mills we sometimes purchase and sometimes we 
sell on commission. From the Muncie Bagging and Manufacturing Company we 
got the goods on commission. Of that concern, three of the members of our concern 
are stockholders. Wealso bought bagging wherever we could get it cheap enough to 
handle and make a profit out of it. Sometimes we bought for account of others and 
sometimes we bought for our own account. 

Q. Can you give the range of prices for bagging from 1875 to the present time; 
that is, the prices at which you sold? A. I have not the figures for 1875, nor until 
1878; but I will say that the price in 1875, 1876 and 1877, the average, as near as I 
could get it, is that the highest price since that time was in 1878, when we sold in 
St. Louis 2-pound bagging during the month of August at 10} cents a yard, in 1879 at 
10} cents; in 1880-—— 
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Q. Thése are August prices? A. Yes, sir—114 cents; in 1881, 103? cents; in 
1882, 93 cents; in 1883, 10} cents; in 1884, 10 cents; in 1885, 103 cents; in 1886, 8 
cents; in 1887, 7} cents. 

Q. Now, in 1888; this is the endofthemonth. A. The price—I have to make 
A calculation—has varied this month from 11 to about 123 cents. 

'Q: Eleven cents on the Ist of August, you mean. ? A. Early inthe month. -» 

TQ And. itis 124 now? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is 123 cents the highest price known to you? A. Tweive and one-half 
cents is the highest price for bagging in any quantity, although there may be a 
retail price a little bit higher. 

Q. Well, you do not sell except to jobbers, I take it? A. We only sell to large 
dealers; I do not think we have made any sales—we may have made one or two 
small wales at a quarter higher, but Ido not think it has been any thing more than 
that. 

Q. Can you give me the price of jute butts during the same period of time 
that you have given the rest? A. I can not give that; I have not the figures, sir. 
But the present price of jute butts is rather lower than the average prices for the | 
ten years. It has also been at times a little less, and in some of these years much 
higher. 

Q. Have you any estimate of the amount of bagging likely to be needa for 
the cotton crop? A. Yes, sir. 

@. For this year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much will be required? A. Seven million bales, at 64 yards to the 
‘ale, would be 45,500,000 yards; the crop of cotton varies from 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 
bales, and the prospects are good this year that the crop will probably amount to 
‘7,000,000 or 7,500,000 bales. 

Q. You gave the prices upon bagging of a certain weight? A. Two-pound 
bagging. 

Q. Isthat the standard? A. That is the weight. 

Q. Which is commonly used for this purpose? A. It is commonly used for 
this purpose and is the easiest to figure on; but there is more 1#-pound bagging 
used than 2-pound bagging. 

Q. Which do you sell the most of? A. We sell more of the 13-pound 
bagging, but we make our prices on 2-pound bagging, because it is easier to figure 
on. That makes my calculation easier to base the price on 2-pound bagging. 

Q. How much do you usually get for 13-pound bagging? A. That varies also 
with the market; either the supply of 13-pound bagging or 2-pound. The variation 
is usually EE oe about three-quarters of a cent a yard between the two; that is 
the present condition of affairs. 

Q. Was it that in 1887? A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. And in 1886? A. In 1886. One and three-quarter pound bagging was not 
known ten years ago; it has only been made six or seven years, and in estimating 
prices I could not make them except on 2-pound bagging for a term of years. . 

Q. But the difference between 13 and 2-pound bagging has been three-quarters — 
of a cent, yousay? A. Asarule it has been that; this year a little less. It has 
not been a great deal more at any time. 

Q. When was ita little more? A. A month or six weeks ago. 

Q. How.is it to-day? A. Three-quarters of a cent. 

Q. Now, will you state how much there is of this 13 or 2-pound bagging in 
sight known to you? A. At present in stock unsold? 

Q. Yes. How much was there at the beginning of your selling season? <A. I 
had better go back and make a calculation ; but I desire to give a little sketch of the 
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ie ‘business so as to save the asking of questions out of line. I will state this much: at 
te ‘the beginning of this year, as nearly ag I could estimate—— 

Q. What do you mean by the beginning of the year? A. January 1, 1888. 
As nearly as we can estimate there was in stock between 16,000,000 and 18,000,000 
yards of bagging after the ¢rop was fully covered. 

Q. Can you give the figures along for the munths? A. The manufacture for 
‘the month of J anuary was very small. About the Ist of February the mills, more 
or less, started running, and they made bagging at the rate of about 4,000,000 yards 
a month. 

Q. You are speaking of this year? A. Yes, sir; since that time the product 
has gradually decreased, and is now going on at the rate of about 3,500,000 yards a 
month, The total supply of bagging, as we estimated it, that will be on hand avail- 
able for this crop, supposing that the mills were to close the Ist of November, would 
ae ‘be a little over 50,000,000 yards. 

} Q. That is, running the mills at their present rate? A. Yes, running the 

‘mills at their present rate. 

Q. And the mills that are not in Aewpleration not resuming? A. And the mills 

not in operation not resuming. The present stock of bagging in the hands of the 

SE, ‘mills, so far as we can learn, is about 14,000,000 yards. There has already been 

marketed and is now owned by the Southern people 26,000,000 or 27,000,000 yards, 

being nearly 60 per cent. of all that was required for this year’s crop. These figures 
‘take no account of the importéd bagging, of which some is coming in. 

Q. is the product of those mills now in operation sold in advance of its being 
‘made? A. Ina certain way—that is, a part of them. 

Q. They are contracted for? A. They are contracted for; and in order to 
‘show you the whole thing accurately as far as these particular mills go, I will give 
you copies of the contracts, so that you can understand exactly what has been done 
ae! in that direction. } 
ie: Q. Have you those with you now? <A. I have them in my pocket. These’ 

-contracts are not the contracts of our mills; but mills in which we have an interest 

‘have exactly similar contracts. Those mills not mentioned in those contracts have 

ies mo future sales, so far as I know. 

a Q. Which mills? I did not catch what you said, as I was reading this. A. 
Those not mentioned in this contract that are rnnning—the Ludlow Manufacturing 
‘Company, and the Hines, Preer, and Iilges mills. 
r ) _  -Q. You say they have no future sales? A. So far as I know. 
‘ Q. And the others? A. Those milis mentioned there have future sales. We 
; think they are very neat contracts. 

The Chairman; I know they are very carefully prepared. These seem to be 

‘the originals? <A. Yes, sir. 

i Q. Just have the turgaet Ri a mark them. A. I would like to get the con- 
Ps ‘tracts back, sir. 

Q. Of course I will have copies made and hand you “pack the originals. Just 
mark these two contracts. (These were contracts between the different mills the 
practical effect of which was to limit production.) A. They should be read in that 
order, the single contract first. 

’ Q. Yes, that is the way I am taking them. This first contract is only signed by 
% one party, Waterbury & Co. Do you understand this to be the contract they signed 
ve later? Is every copy signed by one mill? ~I call the witness’ attention to Exhibit 
3 A. <A. Yes, sir; exactly similar contracts, ah slight variations, have been made 
with the signers at contract B. 

Q. The party of the second part in this contract is L. Waterbury & Co.? A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. Of the State of New York? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know that firm? A. Yes, sir. : oer 


Q. Who are the members of it? A. James W. Waterbury and Chauncey> 
Marshall. ae : . 


* Q. Have you any interest in that firm? A. None whatever. 2 
Q. ‘What is their business? A. They are manufacturers of cordage and paper, _ 
and they are the selling agents of the New York Bagging Company. : 
Q. Did I understand you to say they were manufacturers of-cordage? A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Where is their mill? A. In Brooklyn. : ; 
- ‘What is the name of it? A. The bagging mill? They have no bagging 
mill. : 


Q. What is the name of the cordage mill? A. Idonot know the name, sir.. 
Q. The Eagle Mill, of New York, is located where? A. In Brooklyn. 

Q. Isitacorporation? A. Yes, sir; I think it is. / : 
Q. Have you or your firm any interest in this contract? A. Not directly. My 


firm has none except indirectly; I have an individual interest. 
Q. Will you state what thatis? A. That can only be determined by reading- 
contract B, which will explain the whole matter, sir. If you will read that,in afew _ 
moments you will be able to tell exactly. : on 
Q. Had you any thing to do with the negotiations of this contract? A. Yes,. 
sir. I modeled those contracts after some contracts that had been in existence for 
the past three years between the Southern Mills Bagging Company, the Standard 
Mills Bagging Company, and the firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz, and included for 
two years the Muncie Bagging Company. | 
Q. And have you copies of those contracts 2 A. No, sir; but the idea is em-- 
bodied entirely in this contract. a 
Q. Are there still in existence contracts between those parties and your firm? ~ 
A, There is one contract still in existence but subject to the execution of this — 
contract, so that it does not affect the actual business for the season. There is one — 
material difference between these contracts and the contracts between the Southern — 
Mills Bagging Company, the Standard Mills Bagging Company, the Muncie Bagging’ 
Company, and Warren, Jones & Gratz, and that is that the division of profits or 
losses under these last named contracts was to be in exact proportion to the num-- 
ber of yards of bagging furnished by each mill to the account. So if there was any 
profit in the business there was a premium offered for extra production. Under — 
these contracts, A and B, the percentage of profits is divided on a fixed basis and’ 
has nothing to do with the production. The others were contracts covering proper 
and exactly legitimate business, and these are contracts to control ‘production, as well 
as to divide the profits. Therefore they might be called illegitimate business con-- 
tracts. ; y : 
Q. The firm of Waterbury & Co., as I understand you, up to the time of mak--— 
ing these contracts, so far as it has any connection with the bagging business, was 
simply doing a commission merchant business, selling the production of the mills?’ 
A. Of which they own—that is the members of the firm individually own—most 
of the stock. There are, however, I understand, other stockholders in the bagging 
company, and their interests are kept separate. ne 
Q. But they use their name in this business? A. They use their namein this 
business. en 
Q. And the members of the firm as individuals were the owners of the stock. 
of this bagging company—the name escapes me? A. The New York Bagging 
Company—a part of the stock of the New York Bagging Company. ; Wass ore 
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Q. They were owners of the stock; not all the stock, but of stock of the com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How large a mill was this New York Bagging Company? A. Do you mean 
in size ? 

Q. I mean in point of production. A. In production—I was talking about 
machinery—it varies greatly. They have more machinery than any other in the 
United States. 

Q. Have they more productive capacity? A. No; more machinery does not 
mean more productive capacity; it isa very different thing. Their productive ca- 
pacity is about one-third in the business. 

Q. Well, what proportion of the whole product can the mill make? A. Their 
mill can make sbout one-half of all the bagging required. 

Q. This Eagle Mill—how large a size is that? A. That, I understand,is a 
small mill of about between one-third and one-fourth the size of the New York 
Bagging Company’s mill. 

Q. By size, or do you mean productive capacity? A. I mean not only ma- 
chinery, but in its productive capacity? The question of productive capacity de- 
pends largely upon location and the character of labor obtainable to run” the mill. 
The same mill located in Saint Louis produces 35 to 40 per cent. more bagging,than 
one located east. 

Q. Now why? A. For various reasons, sir. Principally because, I presume 
in the-West we have to make our living out of bagging, or have been doing it here- 
tofore, and those gentlemen who own a mill in the East are generally very wealthy 
people, who have their mills but do not look after them to see that they put in 
proper machinery or look sufficiently after their hands to know the con- 
dition of them; but the bagging mills in Saint Louis have been running’in ‘some 
localities for a good many years, and there has grown up around them/a class of 
operatives skilled in the manufacture of bagging. . 

Q. Skilled in the use of this form of machinery? A. Skilled in the use of‘this 
form of machinery. They are of a peculiar nationality, which seems generally 
to be—— a ta 

Q. What nationality? A. Bohemians. 

Q. They are the laborers that you use in Saint Louis? A. Mostly, sir. 

Q. While we are on this subject, how does the rate of wages paid to the 
operatives in the New York mills compare with the rate paid in St. Louis? A. 
The wages in Saint Louis are a little higher than they are in New York. I’said Bo- 
hemians. Allow me to correct that. They are of Bohemian parentage, the’ people 
themselves; their fathers and mothers came into this country. There has been a 
colony of Bohemians there, as it were, for thirty or forty years. They are not im- 
ported laborers. They are natives as far as birth goes. 

Q. Do you think the ability of the Saint Louis mills to produce with the same 
machinery a larger product is due to the fact principally of this peculiar labor you 
have there? A. I think it is due to that fact, and as I stated first, largely to the fact of 
the people’sinterest in the mills. They have but comparatively small interests out- 
side of those mills. 

Q. They attend closely to their business? A. Tney attend closely to their end 
of the business. / 

Q. They are better bosses and better supplied with laborers too, or supplied 
with better labor? A. Yes, sir; to some degree. 

Q. Now, for how many years have those mills been in existence in Saint Louis, 
making bagging? A. To my knowledge for seventeen years. Prior to that time 
they were making, some of them, bagging and selling bale wrapping, but the char- 
acter of labor was the same, and the mills were in the same locality, and have been 
there since 1855 or 1860. 
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Q. Contract B seems to be a contract between Waterbury & Co. and certain 
corporations? A. And firms also; that is, one firm—Nevins & Co. ied 
Q. There is mentioned in this lease, the parties of the second part to this agree- ‘4 
ment are the Charleston Bagging and Manufacturing Company. Is that the South 
Carolina concern you spoke of ?. A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I did not think you gave me that name before is the reason I mse ke 
Yes, sir; that is the same. 
Q. This agreement refers to certain caniteete made bearing date the 14th have 
of April, 1888, between Waterbury & Co. and the other signers of this agreement? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you those contracts, or any of them? A, The copy of the contract 
made by the Eagle Mills is probably the same contract as that made by all the 
others. There is a little variation in the fact that the price of bagging occasionally — 
in Saint Louis and in Charleston is a quarter of a cent a yard higher than the price = 
in New York and Salem, Mass., or Boston, but beyond that and the difference given’ -— 
of the percentage of profit to be divided there is no difference in the contracts. 
Q. There is a difference in the percentage and profits to bedivided? A. Yes, 
gir. However, it is set forth in the contract. 
Q. It is set forth in clause one of contract B; isthat it? A. Yes, sir; that 
ig it. 
Q. Now, the second recital of this contract B is that parties have acquired by lease ik 
or purchase certain bagging mills? A. Now let me say in regard to that, I think I~ 
can make it simpler and more concise to give a history of what has been donein 
that direction, and when that commenced, and up to date, which will save you. 
trouble. ‘ 
Q. We will get that presently, Mr. Gratz. If you willinform me whether these ee 
contracts or transfers are in your possession, I will be obliged. A. Thoseinwhichthe = 
firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz take part I have copies of. The firmof Warren, — 
Jones & Gratz is not mentioned in that contract nor is there between themand those __ 
parties any contract on the subject, but we nevertheless have that control, partly for — 
our own protection and partly for the protection of those parties whose agents we 
were and for whom we did a great deal of business; and we hoid their business 
now in our hands mostly without any contracts binding us so as to say what todo  — 
with them. Many of those contracts made there are made in the firm name of lunes 
Warren, Jones & Gratz, but there is no existing agreement that we shall not at any time 
do what we please with those contract or the proceeds of them, yet, neverthelesss _ 
we hold ourselves bound to those parties in interest the same as if there werea — 
contract. Mee 
Q. This paper says copies of all these agreements are attached toit. Now, I 
observe that they are not attached. A. I do not think they-ever were attached. 
Some of them—I think the copies were supposed to be attached—were in the name ~ 
of our mill; that is, so far as those the firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz made. 3 
Q. I will take those contracts now, if you please. A. The contracts in refer- 
ence to any business done by others—by Waterbury and others— I did not bring = 
copies of. I only brought the contracts of things of which Warren, Jones & Gratz eye. 
had some hand. 
Q. Now, will you be kind enough to let us have those contracts ? A. Hereis 
one’copy of a contract made by Nevins & Co. That is the only exception. These 
others were made by Warren, Jones & Gratz, or made by—one contract there was 
made by the Empire Bagging Company with a guaranty of Warren, Jones & Gratz. TAI 
I would like to have them returned to me. 
Q. Do you want these returned to-day? A. I would like to have them re 
‘turned. : 
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Q. We only want you to intrust them to the stenographer, so that we may 
be enabled to copy them. Now, do these contracts from C to J cover the contracts 
referred to in the second recital of this agreement, so far as they are in your pos- 
session? A. They cover these contracts I have entirely, and they also included in 
this paper marked there some contracts not made at the time that agreement was 
executed. In fact a good many of them were not made when that agreement was 
executed. 

Q. This agreement which I hold inmy hand? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were made in continuance of —— A. The policy marked in this agree- 
ment 

Q. Now, to go back exactly to the question I put to you before. Did these con- 
tracts include all the contracts which are referred to in this second recital in the 
agreement (B)? A. Yes,sir. 

Q. Did they cover all in your possession? A. No, sir; andI am going to explain 
the ones they do not. There are numerous contracts for the purchase of goods 
made by the firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz, which being matters of temporary mo- 
ment, copies were never furnished, nor have I copies. There were probably as 
many as fifty different purchases made at different times. . 

Q. Now, let me read this to you: 

And whereas, some of said parties of the second part have acquired by lease or purchase certain 
bagging mills with their machinery, etc ,and as well have made contracts with certain other manu- 


facturers of bigging for the product of their mills upon terms therein provided, copies of which are 
hereby attached, etc. 


Now, my inquiry is whether there are any other contracts to which that recita] 
refers which you have not produced or have not in your custody ? A. I have not 
the contract with the Hart Bagging Company, or with J.C. Todd, because those 
contracts were made by other parties. 

Q. You need not state why; we just want to get at the fact that you have or 
have not these contracts. Is there any other that you have not? A. There is no 
other mentioned in the contract that I have not, but there are numerous others that 
I have not mentioned, of which I have no copies, but most of which I could specify 


from memory. 


Q. Well, as to those two you mentioned as specified in this recital of this sec- 
ond agreement ; where are those contracts? A. They are in the possession of L. 
Waterbury & Co. . 
~ Q. You say you can specify other contracts not mentioned in this total, and 
which in fact are controlled by the terms of this contract (B). Will you state who 
they areand with whom? A. There was a contract of purchase from the trustee 
or mortgagee of property consisting of a bagging mill in Richmond, Va., bought by 
Warren, Jones & Gratz in the name of William M. Jones, trustee. There is a ver- 
bal agreement with the firm of Hines, Preer & Illges, of Columbus, Ga. 

Q. ‘They seem to be all sick down there? A. There are numerous contracts 
with many parties for the purchase of bagging, both from manufacturers and from 
merchants, aggregating a total, including all mentioned in the contracts filed, of 
about 5,000,000 yards. 


Q. Well, these contracts that you speak of as being contracts with manufac- 


turers and merchants—do you mean contracts by which this firm of Waterbury & 


Co., or the interests which they represent, are the purchasers or sellers under 
these contracts? A. Warren, Jones & Gratz are the purchasers of the bagging 
wherever found, and intend to hold and sell that bagging and turn over the profits 
to the parties in interest under the contract marked B, and should there be a loss, 
the parties in interest are to re-imburse them for that loss. Warren, Jones & Gratz. 
have no interest themselves in the profits. 


Q. Asaco-partnership, you mean? A. Not altogether; in that there is one 
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of our firm who has no interest whatever in any bagging mill, and the interest of 
the other members of the firm in the bagging mills is so small, that it would not 


justify them to go into this operation on that account. 


Q. Ihave not looked into this contract, but I presume Warren, Jones & Gratz oe 
are paid a commission or something for the transaction? A. Warren, Jones & 
Gratz are in no way paid by any money recompense for the labor, risk, and work ~ 


they have done. They are compelled to go into this operation and do this business 
to save our constituents from being utterly ruined and thereby save themselves 


from loss, which otherwise it would have made. It was not because of any profit — 


they expected to make, but because it was their only salvation. 

Q. Then in making the sales and transacting the business which Warren, 
Jones & Gratz propose to do or have done in regard to the present year, do I under- 
stand you to say they are not receiving any commissions? A. They will receive a 
commission, but the business they are doing is such —— 


Q. I do not mean any thing more than wishing to know the fact as to whether 


they are receiving a commission. A. Then, I repeat, they will receive a commis 
sion, but it is not a paying business. , 

Q. There will be plenty of opportunity to make an explanation, only in answer 
to a question ; if you have not an answer, the explanation will come all right in its 
proper place. A. Well, I have given a good deal of information that could not 
have been reached from me in any other manner, and I haps to make a personal 
explanation. 


Q. Well,.do not make a mistake. There will be no interference with you 
making a personal explanation at all. Only I wanted to know the fact, because it 
was not clear to me. You are paid as a commission merchant for handling this 
thing—a commission? A. Weare paid a commission, but that does not cover a 
compensation. | | 


Q. Lobserve that. I take a compensation as necessarily indicating that you, 
did not consider it adequate, and I simply wanted to know whether you got a com- 
mission? Whether it is enough for the risk you take is another matter. A. And 
one which I was not looking after just then. 


Q. Now this contract, Mr. Gratz, provides that parties of the first pant teens is 


Waterbury & Co.—enter into a compact to sell, and that the prices shall be governed 
by 2 majority of the parties of the second part, which would be indicated to them 


in writing. I desire to know, sir, whether any steps have been taken to exercise — 


the power given? A. Numerous steps, sir. 


Q. That is, Waterbury & Co. have indicated the rate at which bagging shall be 
sold, and these companies have from time to time been instructed i in Writing HAE | 


signers of this agreement? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Itisafact? A. Yes, sir. 


Q And the present prices of bagging as given by you is the rate fixed under | 


those instructions? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. As acompliance with it? A. As acompliance with the pon sir. 
Q. Now, the third provision in this contract is— 


That each of the parties of the second part, within the limits of their respective capacity, shall 
operate their mills to such extent as shall be decided by a vote of the majority of the parties of the 
second part? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Has that provision in the contract been enforced? A. No, sir. 
Q. No limitation has been put upon the operation -of those mills? A. ‘No, 
5 sir. a ‘ i 

Q. In consequence of aay vote or ou piession of opinion of a majority of the 
signers of this contract? A. No, sir. cringe 
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Q. -Are the mills operating at their full capacity? A. The mills are operating 
-at their full capacity, with two exceptions. Those were mills that were standing 
idle when the contract was made, and are mills that in their present condition we 
-did not figure could make bagging as economically as could the other mills. In 
fact, they could not operate under that contract except at a heavy loss probably. 
They are not running, and they are but small mills. 

Q. Which are those? A. Those are the Eagle Mills and the Empire Bagging 
Company. 

Q. And those mills are not in operation in compliance at any rate with a judg- 
ment of a majority of the signers? A. No, sir; because the owners of them did 
not care to lose money by furnishing Tavoine at tiase prices, and the others did not 
feel that they were in a condition to insist on their making it. 


Q. Well, the judgment of a majority of the signers of this contract is that those 
mills should not be operated? A. Their judgment has never been expressed ; so 
‘it is difficult to tell what was the judgment of the majority. The judgment of Es 
-owners of the mills would be that it is unwise to operate them. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, has there been any expression of Opinion to that extent 
so that any of these mills have gone out of business since this agreement? A. No, 
a * * * % * * * * * * * 

Q. Now, you said something about the importing of bagging into this country ; 
that there is or has been in the past an importation on account of which you could 
-give no estimate of the amount needed. A. So far as we can now learn from the 
various markets considerable quantities of bagging came into this country. To give 
‘the number of yards of the present crop, how much, we can not tell with any degree 
of accuracy. We only know that the present prices are so that there is a very large 
amargin of profit on importing cotton bagging, provided the goods could be obtained 
in time. We believe it will be impossible to produce any sufficient quantity of 
bagging in time so as to interfere materially with the sales of our bagging, no matter 
what the prices should be. We investigated that point very carefully and found 
the mills abroad were so full of contracts for other goods that they had but very few 
looms which could make this particular kind of bagging set up in their mills, and 
that it would take so long a time to get the mills ready to manufacture this bagging 
‘that they could not wait these other contracts for the other goods. And, so far as 
we could learn, no more than a million or two million pounds of Baceing could be 
procured from any where in time to come upon this market even if we made the 
price of bagging 20 cents a pound. The present range of prices is not really because 
the goods can not be bought abroad and brought in here, but the difficulty is to 
obtain the goods. 

Mr. Smith: You take advantage of that fact? A. We take advantage of that 
fact to some extent, but I do not believe that ‘the price of bagging is near as high 
as we could put it. 

The Chairman: Now, having this full information, can you state from what 
countries the bagging could be brought, where it has met possibly a competition? 
A. Ihave here a list of twenty-four jute mills in India, with 8,337 looms, as of 
January 1, 1887. These mills could cover ten or fifteen times their cotton crop and do 
make goods of that quantity for various parts of the world. 

Q. But are they making this bagging? A. They make the bagging for the 
requirements of the India crop, amounting to about 2,000,000 bales. ‘They can make 
unlimited quantities of bagging. ; 

Q. Butin fact they are not making it? A. They are making bagging for the 
India crop. They are four months away from the United States and they will not 
make bagging for this crop because they can not get it here. There is probably about 
160 per cent. profit in their bringing it in. 
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Mr. Breckinridge: Mr. Gratz, how long have you lived in St. Louis? he 
Since 1872. | ; ee 
Q. That is sixteen years; and where was your home before that Pee. I was 
born in Lexington, Missouri, and I lived in the surrounding counties there from 
1861 to 1872. ce a 
Q. How long have you been associated with the bagging business? A. Both 
of my grandfathers were in the bagging business; my father was in the baling-rope _ 
business, and ever since I have been in any business it has been in that line. fee 
Q. So that you were associated with it from your childhood and have been en- _ 
gaged in the business ever since you began business? A. I have been engagedin > 
it ever since I was a cub, when I was first in a grocery store and afterwards in an pias 
insurance office. ; 


Q. You have submitted, I believe, a series of contracts which set forth the : 
nature of this bagging combination or pool, as it is commonly called, have you not? 
A, I have filed some contracts showing the sales of goods made by certain mills to 
L, Waterbury & Co., and additional contracts showing the way in which the busi- 
nesses are to be regulated and the profits divided according to a certain grade or per- 
centage therein set forth. Whether you call it a combination or pool, thatis the 
understanding. We call it a joint account stock business. oe 


Q. That of course is immaterial, so that we have some word -that represents it. 
A. I believe the word “combination ” comes nearer being the exact expression. 


Q. It is a combination, I suppose, as a matter of fact, between various parties in 
interest? A. Itis a combination between six or eight firms and corporations ac- — 
cording to the terms of these contracts exactly. oe! 


Q. Now, as there may be some difference of opinion in the construction of con- — 
tracts, I will be glad if you will state in your own way what you consider the nature _ : 
of this combination. A. The nature and objects of that combination are set forth _ j 
in the contracts, and it enables us and these parties to the contract to obtain and, 
maintain absolute control of the bagging market and those establishments whether 
the price be high or low. : 


Q. In order to control that bagging market, you have, I suppose, gotten control 
of pretty much all of the visible supply of bagging in this country? A. The pres- 
ent visible supply, although there is a very large supply distributed which we are 
unable to control. There was a supply of 334 per cent. and enough of this year’s. 
crop probably over which we could have exercised no influence. ‘ea 

Q. Your control, then, only extended to about two thirds? A. To about two- 
thirds. - 
* #® * se * ee 3 x * + a Meee ca 

Q. That you estimate as being the amount of bagging in sight and that can be 
produced between the time you made out your figures and the end of this crop, over 
which you have no control? A. Yes, sir; that will be produced by those concerns _ we 
with whom we have no contracts. | hi 


Q. Exactly; that is the stock and the production? A. That is over-stock, you 
may say. ert 
Q. An over-production? A. An over-production. 


Q. Who are in this combination? A. The members of the combination are 
the signers of the agreement marked B. : 


-Q. Are those the sole parties in the combination? A. ‘Yes, sir. ee 
Q. Isee no mention here of your firm. A. Our firm has no arrangement or “eee 
contracts with the combination. We have contracts with individual mills, whose ss 
agents we have been for years, and we have done a great deal of business for the By 
benefit of those other people without any contracts with them. 2 pe eileen 
Q What is the firm of L. Waterbury & Co., of New York, and what is their 


ee 
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eae pte A. They are manufactureys, principally, but are also agents for the New 
York Bagging Company, of which the individual members are large stockholders, 
I understand. 

Q. Now, are all the transactions of this company carried on under the direc- 
tion of the party of the first part here, which is the firm of L. Waterbury & Co? A. 
Yes, sir; subject to the instructions to be received under contract B. 

Q That is the contract I hold? A. Yes, sir; and you will observe in that 
contract that each mill agrees therein to sell and procure the selling of its own 
goods, and that Waterbury & O». are to receive only the profits under that contract. 
That contract, Mr. Breckinridge, it will pay you to read. 

Q. Isee that the parties of the second part are éontracting not only for their 
own production but for the production of certain other concerns of which they 
have exclusivecontrol. A. Well, in point of fact, they do nut secure control by 
that. The control of these private mills is secured in almost every instance by 
either the Aa ean concern or Warren, Jones & Gratz, but more particularly by 


the latter. 


Q. Is the stock of bagging under the control of Warren, Jones & Gratz 
on the bagging combination? A. It is hard to answer that question. 
It is understood almost tacitly that when we’ sell what bagging we have we 


~ will turn over the profits. We bought it at the time on our own account and partly 


under an arrangement with one or two members of that combination, but in order 
to be sure that that arrangement did not fail we gave up what we had bought. And 
itis understood that if we make a profit on the bagging that we bought it will goto 
these people. | 
Q. And are they to give you a share of the profits they make? A. No, sir. 
Q. You part with all the profits? A. All the profits. 


Q. Wherein does your interest lie? A. Our interest lies in this: We were 
put in a position to lose every thing we had unless we could get up an arrange ment 
of that kind, and we had no time to stop and quibble over small points. We had 
to go right Angad and do what we did at our ownrisk and see that this arrangement 
ent went through, as we were liable to lose not only the money we might make, but 


every thing else we had besides. The begging business, I will explain to you, is con- 


ducted by people in the West who are, as we would calithem in our country, fairly well 
off. These Eastern people are enormously wealthy, and it makes no difference to such a 
man whether he makes moreor less, and whether the millsare worth ten cents or noth- 
ing. , The head of one of these concerns said that he lost last year $35,000 or $30,000 
Jone on his mill, but that he didn’t like to stop, because his father ran the mill for 
yeurs before him, and so, in order that there might be no failure in the arrangement, 
we were willing to give up every thing in the nature of profit, so as to besure we got 
out of the year’s work without loss. 


Q. Your firm simply gets their selling commission, which is five per cent., I be- 


lieve? A. a sir. 


: co a * * * Bo * 


Q. What per cent. of the total combination does your firm’s interest represent ? 
A. Individually, if the combination makes money, I would get myself about four- 
teen per cent. of the profits; my partners would each get about thesame, except Dr. 
Warren, who has no interest. 


@. And his only interest is in the commission business? A. In the commission 
business. 


Q. Isee it stated in that contract that— 


each of the parties of the second part, within the limits of their respective capacities, shall operate 
their mills to such an extent as shal] be decided by a vote of the majority of the representatives of 
the partics of the second part. 

Bi 


L. si. 
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Does that mean that the output of fers mill shall pe ielenatned! by : 

of a majority of the associated mills? A. Yes,sir. Let me call atte 
to one part of that contract. There are eight signers who have the ia to vO 


Q. hat does not seem to be set forth. A. It is. 


Q. I overlooked it then; proceed. A. Of those eight signers s theres 
which we have either jaterest or work. through our office whose agents 
been for years, and those four might not be able to control the entire bus ines: 
they could regulate and control action of any kind. But there has never be 
time when any one of those four persons refused to act in accordance with 
vice after we had due consultation—any tLing regarding the selling of the goods. 

(). You are speaking now of sales of goods 2 ASS Yes site (70> ieee 

Q. Not of the manufacture? A. In this immediate conn the 
goods to a degree we regard as part of the selling business. a a 

Q. Of course that is part of what is necessary to effect practical results, } v 
are not pursuing that line of inquiry just now. You are speaking of thon whe 
judgment these matters are referred? A. Yes, sir. i 

Q. And the exercising of that judgment in reference to sales only 
sir. 

Q. And-I understood you to say that the four shite had never failed to D 
guided by the judgment and advice of yourselves, to whose judgment they agreed to 
defer? A. Inthe judgment in the matter of sales, to the judgment of 
Jones & Gratz, who have been conducting those sales for these four parties 

-Q Who are these parties? A. The Southern Mills Bagging Compan 
Standard Mills Manufacturing Company, which they control by members 
firm owning stock, and the Empire Manufacturing Company. ae od eae 

Q. Will you find for me in there where it says that eight parties in int rest 

shall represent or act for the whole? A. There are but eight. | . 


Q. I understood you to say a certain eight. A. Eight; there are ‘be eight 


Q. Then your corporation is spoken of asaunit? A. Yes, sir ; each cor} 
tion or firm. Iam sorry I confused it that way. 4 
Q. That is clear enough now. Then the paper further tate that { : 
of the first part, in fixing the selling price, shall be governed by the r¢ 
majority of the parties of the second part, which shall be indicated to th 
writing. The parties of the first part? A. Are L. Waterbury & Oo. 
~Q. They are the ones who conduct the correspondence with het ario 
- associated parties as to the price or value? A. In practice that works t 
that a proposition is made by some one, certain parties desiring to change the 
Notice of that is sent to L. Waterbury & Co. They, by telegraph or letter, a 
other signers whether they agree or disagree to the propAesyas end by the major 
answer the thing is governed. 
Q. Then where it says, “it shall be indicated i thom’ in writing,” that ist 
they shall in writing indicate to Waterbury & Co.? A. Yes, sir. pee at a 
Q, Now, then, what do Waterbury & Co. do? A. The parties of oe 
part agree to sell their goods from time to time at pees fee by Way 
who-— 
Q. They make known the decision of the majority? AS Yes, sir ; ‘tha istl 
undertaking. ; 
Q. It is the center of correspondence { ? A. “Yes, gir. : 0 
Q. When was this plan first followed as far as you know? Me A si 
has been in operation in Saint Louis in the selling of the goods of the 
whose business we have heretofore done there. _ 2 
| Q. That was a local ‘arrangement? A. Tt was a local arrangemen 
| and aiter we had eae that we vere hold pack and not t ell ow oods, 8 
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avoid running’ the prices down to a figure which we could not stand, we set to work 


' to devise—that was simply an agreement to hold or stand back—we set to work 


to devise a method by which that comfortable understanding could be converted 


into a working and legal agreement. And upon suggesting the arrangement that 


had been previously working in Saint Louis, it was theught fit to give us what we 
wanted, and we simply adopfed it with a slight variation. 

_ Q. I was only asking in regard to the extent of it. It went into effect, you say, 
on the 16th day of April last? A. The first proposition, so far as my recollection 
goes, but no arrangement of that kind was completed and entered into until about 
the Ist of March. 

Q. And it went into effect on the day indicated in this agreement? A. That 
is when it went into formal effect, but it was understood that something must be 
done jointly, and that none of us would do any business nor sell any goods until 
some arrangement could be perfected. 


Q. That is not the point I am asking about now. I am simply asking about 
the question of time. A. Formally it went into effect at the date indicated there. 

Q. This indicates correctly the time when it should go into effect—the 16th of 
April? A. Yes, sir, as near as may be. You notice one of the papers is dated the 
12th and the other is dated the 16th. . 

Q. Butonorabout? A. On or about that time, sir. 


' Q, There was, I suppose, an association of some kind between all the manu- 
facturers of bagging for wrapping cotton some years ago? A. There was an asso- 
ciation between most of the maaufacturers, but there were one, two, or three mills 
who were not in it, and the firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz was not in that associa- 
tion. That association expired in 1884, and was not afterwards in use. 

Q. I wish you would tell me when that association began, and what its nature 
was, and how close an association it wes? A. That was an association which we 
calla pool. It ran but three bagging establishments. It operated principally by re- 
ducing its production in a way that was extremely costly, and enhanced the cost of 
making bagging to the others, to each mill, because in reducing the production they 
reduced proportionately all around. Therefore a mill would receive orders to run 
one-quarter time or three-quarters time, all running the same. The net regult as far 
as we can find was an increase in the actual cost of making bagging amounting to 
more than 25 per cent. of the working expenses. In addition to that there was a 
pooling system by which balances were paid back and forth and percentages on 
sales. The whole arrangement was an absolute violation of all economic laws, and: 
opened the way to a very successful competition by any manufacturers who might 
be of a mind to have gone outside of it. 

Q. It wasacrude attempt? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At getting a commercial regulation? A. Yes, sir. 

.Q. But it was profitable at the time? A. Yes, sir. It was open to fraud. 


One of the members of the institution perjured himself and stole some considerable 


quantity of money. 

Q. Is it not systematic enough or close enough? <A. No, sir. 

Q. They had acentral board? A. Yes, sir. ’ 

Q. I understood you to say that when reducing the production they reduced 
in pro rata upon every mill inthe association? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the result was that they greatly enhanced the cost of making bagging ? 


A. Yes, sir. } 


- Q. I infer, then, that if there be an overproduction, and it be intended to 
lessen the production on the part of the association or mills, it would saye about 23 
per cent. in the matter of cost to simply shut up certain mills and run the others at 
their full capacity? A. It would save 25 per cent. of the working expenses, not in 
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the cost of the goods, but to shut up the mills that are ‘poorly located, and which are i 


poorly constructed and in disadvantageous locations for labor. 


Q. Is it not very much more expensive to run occasionally and then Me 
down than to ran continuously? A. Itis very much more expensive any where. 


Q. So that, in addition to shutting up mills that did not pay and that ee: ss 
acted-upon the market as a bankrupt in mercantile circles acts upon the legitimate = 
market, it is also economical even if they do pay, as yousimply wished to limit pro- 
duction and concentrate the labor upon certain mills and concentrate the produc- 


tion? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Of course you would select the weakest mills and take the best to run? Lan a 
The reason of that is—I am not agreeing with you—but it is this: Every week thata — 
mill-hand works he becomes more valuable to the mill. Then there is anoyher qnes- 


tion of the personal attachment of the mill-hand, and that necessitates that our mills 


should run even when we lose money, because fered would be some people depend- _ 


ent upon them for a living. It would not do for them to turn these people out in 
the wiater time. Now these considerations—briefly, the longer you can keep your 


mill running tae better the people are pleased; the more you are doing for that we 


labor the more chance you have of making money out of them. 
Q. It is comparatively, then, for the sake of keeping the labor well in hand aan 


well organized and well trained that you would run for a certain length of time ata 


certain loss? A. Ata reasonable loss. 

Q. When did you say that oid association was formed? <A. In i881. 

Q. And there were three manufacturers in it? A. There were three manu- 
facturers in it. 

Q. Andit ran three years? A. During threeyears. 

Q. Closing in the year 1884? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. It began, then, at the beginning of 1881? A. It began at the beginning of 
the bagging season of 1881—probably in March, 1881. It expired or broke up pues ; 


in a row, probably in January of 1885. 

Q. What changes have taken place in the prices of your bagging since the pres- 
ent association was formed? A. Well, sir, I can not say exactly, because my mem- 
ory would be at fault in that; but no bagging was priced by any signers of that 
agreement till about the 16th of July. Then it was represented that a certain spot 


far from the railroads in the Sonth, where the people would probably have to haul ~ 


the bagging forty or fifty miles and where the bagging goes to them thirty days in 
advance of any time they might usedt and that we would be doing an injustice to 


email merchants in some territories by their not being able to buy bagging in the — 
places where they used to buy goods, so about the 16th or.17th of July prices were 


sent out all over the country, and any body who wanted could buy it. 


Q. Were any sales made by this association during that period when they had 


no prices? A. None that amounted to any thing, sir. 


Q. None of the oe that was obligated by that agreement was sold during 


that periot? A. No, si 


Q. That would x tee been in violation of the contract? A. Yes, six; that 


wouli have been in violation of the contract. 


Q. What was the price fixed at this period in July of which you speaee cs oe : 


My recollection is that for 2-pound bagging it was 93 cents in New York. 


Q  Whas was the price of 2:pound bagging before this association went into- 


Operativn—say the last of March or the first of April? A. From the last of Feb- 
rusry un ii the middle of March a large amount was sold at prices South from which, 


if tne freight was deducted, the prices in New York would have been from. 53 to 6 


ceuts for 2-pound bagging. 
Q. From 52 to 64—between that? A. Ranging between that. 
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Q. And the price which you state for the period beginning in July is also like 
the one you have just stated—the net price in New York? A. Yes, sir. 

Q Who proposed this price of 93 cents? A. I think I did, sir. I am not cer- 
tain, though. Jt was generally assented to. 

Q. And Waterbury & Co. promptly notified all parties of the general opinion 
that that was a proper and fair price? A. Atl parties were there present and 
received their notification. : 


Q. On that occasion they happened to be present? A. They happened to be 
present when the question was raised in regard to the policy to be pursued; there 
Was a meeting for conference. 

Q.. How many of these mills have been closed since the date indicated in this 
agreement, say from the 16th of April last? A. How many mills signing that 
agreement ? 

Q. Yes, sir; and controlled by parties entering into this agreement? A. Well, sir, 
of the signers of that agreement there are two mills closed outside the signers of that 
agreement, controlled directly or indirectly by those people, but principally con- 
trolled by Warren, Jones & Gratz, and for their business. 

Q. They have closed? A. No} they closed, or were closed before. 

Q. Before this agreement—before the 16th of April? A. Yes, sir; amd some 
of them have closed since. There is one just closing at Eufaula, Alabama. 

Q. How many mills controlled by Warren, Jones & Gratz have closed? <A. I 
will give the names-of the companies: There is the St. Louis Bagging Company; 
the Louisville Bagging and Manufacturing Company; the Crescent Jute Company ; 
James Perry, of Eufaula, Alabama; and the Troy Burlap Company, of Troy, Ohio; 
the Peru Bagging Company, of Peru, Indiana; and the mill at Richmond, Va. 

Q. Bought by your firm? A. Yes, sir; but with other people’s money. 

Q. And inthe name of your firm? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And closed? A. It was not running. 

Q. It was not running atthe time? A. It was notrunning at the time. That 
is all I recollect at the moment, sir. . 

Q. When were these mills closed? A. Many of them didn’t run, some fora 
year and come for about six months. There were others that were just getting 
ready to close on their own account. Some of them were closed by selling their 
goods for less than they could make them. 

Q. You did that toclosethem? <A. Yes, they agreed not to run if we agreed 
to furnish them all they needed. 

Q. This list that you have just given was closed by Warren, Jones & Gratz, 
acting in their firm capacity? A. Acting either in their firm capacity or, asin one 
case, where a contract was made and the Empire Bagging Company signed it, and 


Warren, Jones & Gratz guaranteed it. - 


Q. You state that in the final operations that were necessary to effect these 
closures and purchases, etc., you did not do it altogether with yourown money? A. 
We did it with ovr own money for a long time; but later on we insisted that the 
parties who were to get the profits must pnt up some of the money, and they gave us 
enough money to recompense us for what we had spent in buying and leasing bag- 
ging mills. 

Q. They assumed the venture? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That you had undertaken? A. Yes, sir. Understand, we did not make 
the yenture absolutely on our own account. There were one or two mills that had 
traded with us before, and in taking that business we as a rule did it by agreem+ nt 
with the mills at home to undertake to some degree to protect ourselves. We were 
asaunitin that and did it through our firm organization in order to be able to. 


transact the business more economically and better. 
) * 


- 
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Q. Had you at the beginning of the firm’s operations any understanding with ‘ 


other parties who are members of the association, or were you simply undertaking eis 
as one firm to regulate the whole market? A. No, we didn’t undertake toregulate = 
the whole market. We began in combination with the stockholders of the Southern Cie 
Mills Begging Company and the Standard Mills Bagging Company, and we bee : 


last December the mill at Champaign, III. 


Q: That mill has been closed? A. That mill has been closed. Then we gave 
stock of that concern to some parties at Dixon, IIl., and took their machinery. Then 
we bought a little mill : 


Q. Why did you take that machinery? A. To put it in the mill at ORataoete 


Tl. 

Q. And the other? A. Both:rethere. They are set up in the mill and they 
are beginning to run it. Then we bovght a little mill at Alliance, Ohio. That was 
also removed and brought to Champaign and consolidated with the others, and the 
entire consolidation is called the Empire Bagging Company, and each one of the 
parties in interest took some stock in it; our idea being that we would gradually get 
a sufficient control of the Western bagging market to avoid competition in our own ~ 
markets, as it were, to a ruinous extent. 

Q. You began that policy when? A. We began that policy two years or more 
ago when we bonght the mill in Muncie, Ind. 

Q. That was done to get control of the Western production? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And, as I see, you went downinto Virginia? A. Thatis only lately, after: 
this other arrangement; that was beyond our reach before. 

Q. You were acting in your individual capacity and in a mere local or sectional 
association, and not in 2 national association, to control the Western production? 
A. Yes, to control the Western production, so that when we undertock to sell ” 
goods we would know what we would be able to get for them, without competition 
from our own neighbors. The competition from the East was so great-that we 
could not expect to make any money much, the Western people having very small 
means, failing one or two a year; some times their bankrupt stock would come on 
us just when. we did not want it, and so we could not tell where we stood. 

Q. Disorganizing the market? A. So we had that combination in the busi- 
ness which was necessary to control the Western market. 

Q. Your sales are practically south and southwest of those mills which you ~ 
have been enumerating? A. Our sales are from Athens and Macon clear around | 
to Texas. We furnish covering for two-thirds of the cotton crop. 

Q. You sell from Athens and Macon to the Rio Grande, and up to the northern 
limit of the cotton country? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You not being in convenient reach of the immediate Atlantic sea-board ? 
A. No, sir; we do nothing on the Atlantic sea-board. We rarely sell any thing in 
Mobile, and we do not sell any thing in New Orleans. The country lies like a fan — 
from New Orxleans, and we work from Cincinnati and Saint Louis, mainly from Cin- 
cinnati, where we ‘ee able to reach people in the South quicker than they can tromt 
Wastorn cities, who are not compelled to carry such an enormous stack. 
aK * oe % * * ae ra ea co cid ey 

Q. Your former enterprise began, then, some two years ago, and was predi- 
cated upon the advantage of cheaper freight to certain sections uf the vount-y and: 
quicker freighting to other sections of the country? A. Yes, sir. s 

Q. And that was the scope and theory of your former enterprise? A. Toa 
degree. There is another reason involved, and that is that there were a couple of 
mills located right ia the city of New York, and lucal transportation in the East is 80 
greet that we did not suppose the Huainess could remain there and that it murt go 
ei(her south or west, and that if we did not prepare to take en in the West some 
body else would. 
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Q. You consider, then, that New York was not really a wise and judicious 
location for the manufacture of bagging for the Southern crop? A. Only for a 
moderate portion of it. 

Q. Only for a strip on the Atlantic sea-board? A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. That is the same opinion I had myself. A. It has got to go south if you 
do not choke it. 

Q. Of course it has to go south. You can not grow cotton in New York. After 
you had progressed a certain distance with your enterprise—I will say first, how- 
ever, in that consolidating of certain mills that you were carrying on from the 
period beginning two years back—did the firms or mills in some instances take 
stock? A. In one instance only. There was a young man in Dixon, II!., who 
was in competition with us. He lost what money he had, and not eine like 
pursuing the Standard Oil policy, we traded with him so as to give him an interest 
in the mill we had bought and taking his machinery and giving him the manage- 
ment of it, and he is there now running it. That is a joint enterprise. 

Q. He was given the management of the enterprise? A. He lost all his 
money. 

Q. Probably the enterprise made him lose it; perhaps it was not the competi- 
tion alone that made him lose it. A.+It seems a hard thing to make a man lose his 
money who is a competitor; to take away his means of livelihood and leave him out 
without any chance to make a profit. 

Q. He only participated to the extent that you gave him a chance to make 
money back in his old line of business? A. We took.his machinery and gave him 
stock for it at a valuation of a little more than it was worth. 

Q. You gave him an interest in that mill? A. We gave him an interest 
in that mill, and employed him on a salary to run that mill. 


Q. So he has an interest on that account in that mill only? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Of what other mills are you either the owner or the lessee? A. The other 
mills are very small! mills around the country, and we have made various contracts 


with them. In one case we bought the machinery of the mill outright, and in two 
_ or three cases we made leases. In two or three cases we bought the product. 


Q. Fora number of years in advance? A. No, sir; this year’s product or 
business. 

Q. Lam speaking of this enterprise. A. Our enterprise out there was small, 
comparatively. We then bought the Muncie mill. We bought that mill. 

Q. I want to know in regard to your arrangement—how many mills you had ? 
A. ‘he only other mills that we had any thing to do with were the Jackson mill, the 
Champaign mill, and a little mill at Alliance, Ohio, whicb, in conjunction with: the 


stockholders of the Standard Mills Bagging Company and the Southern Mills Bag- 


ging Company, we bought. 

Q. Where is the Dixon Mill located? A. Dixon, Ill., and we moved that to 
Champaign, Ill. 

Q. And the Alliance Mill was put where? A. We also moved that to Cham- . 
paign. 

Q. Any other mill? A. There was no other. 

Q. Ithink you named three. A. I named three. The Champaign, Jackson 
and Alliance were all consolidated at Champaign, Ill. 

Q. You consolidated all of them upon the one establishment at Cheers 
Ill? A. Yes, sir; upon that establishment. 

Q DoT understand you to say in regard to that consolidation that the owners, 
when they were moved to this establishment, retained some stock in the consolidated 
mills? A. The owners of the one removed from Dixon obtained a little more than 
o ne-third interest in the whole institution. 
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Q. That was stock which they took in payment for the property ? A. For their ‘ : 
machinery. a ae 

Q. That covers three, now, which you touched in your individual enterprise. he 
Now, how did you deal with the others—that is, individuals—individual cr 
A. Theonly other contract that we made for account of our firms and of the mills — 
in which we were interested in the West was with the Saint Louis Bagging Com- 
pany, who had a good mill in Saint Louis. To those people we sold early this year a 
large amount of bagging. : 

Q Iam speaking of the business-arrangement started twoyearsago? A. Hea pee ae 
was in January ; it was a continuation only; there was nothing, except that we  _ 
made a trade with them. Be seheeby ski 

Q. How did you deal with them two yearsago? A. We bought the Muncie — 
mill. 

Q. Then the Saint Louis mill? A. We only bought one mill two years ago, and 
for two years we did not buy any more. | 

Q. But you were looking forward to a judicious organization of the Western ie see 
production of bagging two years ago, when you began buying thosethree little mills ° 
there? A. We did not buy those mills until the past December. Bite: we eee 
the Muncie mill we were looking to that. 


Q. When you bought in December you were looking forward tosomereturn? Soe 
A. Yes, sir; and when we made this contract—that Saint Louis contract of Jan- eta 
uary—it was a continuation of the same policy; but it has been unprofitable to carry ee Ye 
over stock of bagging—say 40 per cent. manufacture of the probable coming crop— we 
and it looked as if the loss of this year’s business would be presumably heavy. 


* * ae ples % * * 4 6 


Q. Now, what changes have taken place in the prices of bagging since the period Ae ae ak 


in July when the first price was fixed? A. The price has advanced fromtime to _ i tA 
time until it is now nearly three cents higher than it was Names | we fixed that price | a hee 
in July. Poy a 


Q. It has advanced by successive steps? A. By successive steps. . hy « 

Q. And in each instance the advance has been in faithful compliance with the Ree 
agreement entered into as to the mode of fixing the advance? A. No, sir; it fat Vie eg gt 
been a little irregular, but it has been assented to by all the parties. ee i Me 

Q. The advance, then, in each instance has either been upon agreement in con- os 
ference, or upon suggestion from one or another of the parties, as laid down, com-  —— Bite ‘ 
municated to the others, and assented to bythem? A. Yes, sir. | See fg bg 

Q. That is the modus operandi by which they arrive at it? A. Yes, sir. cubs ta 

Q. Now, I understand you to say that certain mills that are embraced in this. 
association of mills have been closed since this association was formed? A. Some 
of them have not run since this association was formed, and it was because they 
were idle before. 


Q. Were they mills that were independent of your firm before the sesovialion: . 
was formed? A, Yes, sir; the Eagle millin Brooklyn—we never had at) thing _ ae 
to do with that. 

Q. They are in the association now, however? A. Yeg, sir. ae 

Q. What is their consideration for not running—that the prices are not enticing 2 ee 
A. No; in the contract you will find where they get their profit. Itis exhibited 
more fuily in the contract than I can give it to you. 

Q. Just state it in your own language? A. They make more ony stand 
ing idle then running, for this reason. 

Q. How do they mekeit? A. The price at which they had to sell the stock of 
bagging which they had on hand—the price at which they had to sell to Waterbury 


rd 
/ 
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& Oo., the stock they had on hand, is a great deal less than they could possibly 
yeaa it for. 

Q. They had a large stock on hand? A. They had a great deal of stock car- 
ried over from last year, and 1 understand from them that they lost money running 
last year. Their profits are a certain percentage of all the profits made. They 
would much rather do that than take the risk of making the bagging. 

_Q. And they were satisfied with making a profit on the stock they had on hand ? 
A. The stock already on hand of bagging, they receiving their profits.on a certain 
percentage of all the profits made. 

Q. They are given a participating interest in the general operations so as togive 
them a profit upon the bagging they have already made in consideration of not mak- 
ing any more? A. No, sir; wedo not express it in that way. They had a right to 
run, but they did not want to run. 

Q. Well, they could not run if this control should say they should not run? 
A. This control did not say they should not run. 

Q. Butit could say so? A. It could say so, but it did not. The reason it did 
not run was because they could not make it profitable to run, probably. The rea- 
son they were included was that in all the figuring for the common benefit, a ma- 
jority of the concerns had been always reasonably willing to go on a fair basisin any 
thing that was done, and when the day came around to make the arrangement of 
this kind, he was one of the foremost people in giving up all his bagging into it, al- 
though his mill was idle. 

Q. He could not successfully run, being idle, without the consent of the control 
that he agreed to beguided by. A. He could start any time he wanted to unless he 
was under instructions not to, which has never been done. 

Q. In the meantime he has never been-advised to start? A. In themeantime 
he has never been advised to start. 

Q. In the quotations you have given, Mr. Gratz, of bagging, have you given the 
price at which bagging was sold to jobbers? A. Ina giving you quotations, I have 
given the prices as nearly as I can recollect, only in which bagging was sold in lots 
of 50,000 yards, 1,000 in 50-yard pieces being the amount required by any fairly 
good-sized buyer, and in amounts required by retailers. 

Q. Well, 50,000 yards will not more than wrap up the cotton that an ordinarily 


- prosperous town merchant will take. They handle from 800 to 2,000 and 5,000 


bales. Now,*in the course of business, if bagging is sold as quoted here by the 
Eagle Mill in mzking sale to L. Waterbury «& Co., 2-pound bagging at 63 cents a 
yard A. Is that 64 cents a yard ? 

Q. Itis 6} cents a yard—— A. It must be 63 cents. 

Q. It is 6} cents here; it is allin quarters. That should be 63, should it? A. 


Yes, sir. 


Q. They seem to have gone by halves, except in the last quotation. A. I 
think these prices are wrong, Mr. Breckinridge, but it does not make any difference. 
It is a slight variation; but you can go on as if that wasright. The price should 
have been in this and agit contracts 64 cents, according to my recollection; and 
the quarter would make very little difference in figuring on that thing. 

Q. On these prices of 64 or 6} cents for 2-pound bagging, do you consider it a 
fairly satisfactory commercial transaction? A. No, sir; but when the question of 
what that was to be bought for was brought up the questioh was, whether it was 


_ better to establish ‘a price at about the then ruling market price without reference 


to the cost of the goods then in our way. That ifthe price were raised in making 
these contracts it would be putting these people who had no bagging, or little bag- 
ging, in the position of buying from the accumulated stocks of the others at higher 
market prices, the stocks of the mills in the West being light. We refused to admit 
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any thing in reference to cost prices, but simply to the then market oe andon | 
that basis it was established. ; 

Q. Six and one-half cents was at that time the ryanieet price? A. About the 
market price. 

Q That was about the market price in lots of how much? A. For any ~ 


quantity a man can pay for; one roll to ten thousand; it did not make any dif- 


ference. 

Q. That wag rather a disordered state of business, was it not? A. The market 
was any thing that any body wanted to pay, but the difficulty was to find some — 
body that wanted to pay any thing. . 

Q. What was 2-pound begging worth last January:in New York? A. It was ~ 
worth some more money—a little more than that. Fos 

Q. Was it worth as much as 7 cents? A. It was about 7 cents. I was not 
accurately posted on the January market in New York; I was there about the mill 
in question, but the prices not being had in bagging there at the time. ; 

Q. Where a mill would be selling its stock in block, making a contract for its 
total output at say 64 cents, a straight, ordinary commercial transaction, what would 
be in that state of the market the price of such bagging in say 50,000-yard lots? <A. 
A ran that buys bagging and does not make half a cent a yard on it can nut make 
any money. 

Q. They can not aff rd to handle it for less than half a cent? A. They can 
not afford to handle it for less than half a cent a yard. We do business ourselves 
for 5 per cent It costs for a long term of years about 2 per cent. to do the business, 
and we give the time and our personal attention to it for nothing. 

Q. When you did business on the basis of 5 per cent., did you pay the storage? 
A. No,sir; we did not pay the storage. We did not pay any thing except the con. 
ducting of our own business. 

Q. Did you pay the traveling expenses of your salesmen and persons within 
your employ? A. The owners base the expenses not on the bagging but on the 
selling agent. ; a? 

Q. Your functions being “confined to the making of sales only 2) TAS aa, 
guarantieing gales. 

Q. But if you buy, as you sometimes do, the product of a'mill, you would not 
consider that it would be a fair commercial transaction uniess you had a margin of 
half a cent a pound? A. Unless we had a margin of half a cent a pound. 

Q. I meant that. A. I meant by that something in the neighborhood of an 
immediate margin. If we made a long-winded speculation and bought the whole ~ 
product of a bagging mill and we could not have it for months, we figure that we 
must have a larger margin than half a cent. 

Q. In that case you think it did not cover the sales, but that more than halfa — 
cent would be needed to cover storage and expenses and the interest on the money 
that would attend delayed sales? A. Yes, and the contingencies of the market, 
A man could well afford to do a business with a guaranty of half a cent sas with- | 
out any risks or chances. 

Q. Suppose you were buying the output of a mill for six months, what margin ~ 
would you consider a commercially reasonable one? A. Taking the chances of the 
market? : MG 

Q. Yes. A. The advance or the decline—it would depend. altogether on the © 
»rice at which you bought the goods. . 

Q. And they would be.very far apart? A. No; if the price was above the 
cost of the goods we would want to have that margin as large as possible, but if the 
price was below the cost of the goods we would be willing to work much closer. 
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- Q. But that would e a speculation in the Haaser of possessing the bagging, 

tind not in the matter of merely holding the bagging; but assuming that. the price 

is stable, that you think the bagging is not likely to go up much, and that the 

chances are about even—call them square—about what margin on a six months’ 

output would be thought proper? A. Doing business for our own‘aceount, Twould 

not want to handle that sort of business unless there was a cent a yard in it. 

Q. Therefore a cent a yard, compared with what you Reid and charged on 

-60,000-yard lots? A. Yes, sir. - 

Q. Therefore, if you were taking under ordinary stable conditions the output 

of a mill for a long period, it would be fair to conclude that the expenses of storage, 

Bee and various incidents that come in every regular commercial transaction, 

_ you make a difference of about a cent a yard in the prices of the output in bulk and 

the prices when cut up in 1,000-yard lots to consumers distributed over the country ?« 

A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. I do not mean, of course, those who do a regular wholesale Hastie busi- 

ness. They generally take the product of a mill themselves, I believe? A. No, 

pir; none of them dc. 

Q. Very few? <A. Never. 

Q. Now, what mills in this association have closed since the association was 

formed? A. None. 

Q. None have closed? <A. No,sir. 

Q. Only several of them have failed to Dea A. Only two have failed to 

start up. 

Q. Are there any others running upon a limited production? A. They are 

all making every thing they can and crowding the production as hard as they can. 

Q. Allarerunning? A. Yes, sir. 

 Q. And only those are running which it is judicious to have running at their 

full capacity? A. Only those are running who hed their supplies of raw material, 

sand who were running before, and the owners of which felt they did not want to 

- shut down as long as any body else was running. 

_ Q. They are over-stocked—the market—are they? A. There will bea consid- 

erable over-supply. 

Q. What do you seek to do with that over-supply ? A. Cay ry it over. 

-_ Q How much over-supply do you calculate upon? A. It will depend upon 

the amount of second-hand bagging imported and used in the South in covering cot- 

ton bales. The present prices—present—compared with previous recent years, are 

high. The price is such that there is a probability that there is three cents a yard 

Margin in importing bagging, providing supplies could be had. 

Q. Howisthat? A. Ifsuppliescould be obtained abroad in the foreign mills there 

is something like three cents a pound profit in bringing in bagging to this country. 

 Q. That is to say, bagging here is three cents a yard above the foreiga price 

nae the tax? A. Plus freight charges, tariff, and all. 

Q. That is caused by thescarcity of the supply? A. No, sir; that is caused 

by the fact that it is all held in foreign hands and only for sale at certaia prices. 

Q. I was going to say the scarcity of supply in foreign hands. A. Yes, sir; in 

Bh eis lands. There was not enough supply before the prices were adyuced, and, 

Saag after the prices were put up it was too late, probably, to make a supply for this crop, 

ee not having had notice, and the raw material all being in this country. The wills 

. also have contracts for a different class of goods. The foreign mills, so far as Loould 

Do ascertain, had a total avuilable supply that we found wouid uot exceed 1,500,000 

cae between the time we established our prices and the first of January. Of 
course we best the best oo toate there could be obtained abroad to eens up 
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pooh all the iuiohiallea and all ‘ne noe thay cane: pales we Aan up th ic 
yee not believe if bagging was to go up to twenty cents a yard they could get 
ES yards of bagging this year just owing to the peculiar ‘condition of the forei 
Large orders of burlaps and stuffs for which they had the utmost demand 
so they had to take the looms out, and to replace ‘them takes time whi 
not have. 


them ppp éotton ties. 
Q Ironties? A. Iron ties. 3 
Q. To every bale? A. Yes, sir. Oh heal Se ae S 
ie . Q. Do they makethe bale longer than ours? A. I do not eee bou 
Site shape of it. . 


round and roand, boa end to end straight MEETS The difference and es . 
these crops and American crops is that ay are handled under cover. They ire I 


Sally senna in the store of the ne a day or two, and thie: alee com-. 

pany leaves it exposed on the platform, and it gets a kind of treatment th nothing 
~ else in the worid would stand ; and it is necessary, therefore, to have it co) ened 0 
casionally in order to let it dry out, unless it should all'rot. 


Q. Do you know the price of bagging now used in India? A. I doz 
the pine He now, sir; I have not teen posted onit. I think, Bybee 


ay are m: ilies very yes nee sand ran a short time cndae a . combinion or 
deal or trust they have out there and they set their prices largely accordin 

countries to whichthey ship their goods. There are twenty-four of those ails 

India, and they have a capacity of more than 400 ,000,000 yards of cloth a 3 4 

Q. Do you know the freight on jute bagging from Calcutta to New Y 

It varies, sir; the present rates are very high. Wekaow on jute butts tha 

should be in figuring about $5 a ton; it has been down as low as $4 a ton 
now up, I think, 28 high as $7 a ton. The rate on bagging runs to ten or t 
a an nee per cent. higher ae ee butis. - 


half into cotton aes 8 
By Mr. Breckinridge: Q. Won eke in your celigg: to Mr Been: of he 

a Bohemian colony in Saint Louis. Have those people been turning their atte 
_ for a good many years to the manufacture of jute ? A. In Saint Louis j 
he They also gee in every kind of Sees ae is in Saint Louis. — ay 
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Q. ae for a number of years your hands have been in that business—— A. 

- Largely Bohemians, 

Pa Q. They are thoroughly trained in this business, are they? A. Those who 
~-work in the mills are. We have the most expert men in the business in the United 

States. The reason why we think so is that we get off more work in Szint Louis. 

The mills in St. Louis, in neither of which I have any stock, get off a good deal 

more begging per machine than in Indiana, where we use largely native labor. 

Q. Has your labor in Indiana in your mill more efficiency than that in Brook- 

lyn, N. Y.? A. I think it has. They seem to have more interest in the mill than 

the labor in New York. They seem to have more interest in the concerns of their 

mill, which is a very strong point in working them. 

Q How much advantage do you think you have in the Saint Lonis mills over 

the mills in New York? A. It is not so much an advantage in the cost of labor as 

there is nthe extra production by agiven amount of machinery and a given amount 

of fixed expenses. 

Q. I understand the wage may bethesame? A. I believe we have large fixed 

expenses, the largest in all these years amounting to a quarter of a cent a yard; 

probably a little more. 

Q. In Indiana do you consider the labor of greater efficiency as compared with 

New York? A. Yes, sir; 1 think the labor cost there would be cver that of New 

York. | . 

Q. If the labor is more efficient why should it cost as much per hand? A. 

Because we paid more money. 

Q. Your wagesare higher? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wherein lies your advantage over New York? A. There we have 40 looms 

that make 8,000,000 yards, while in New York with 50 looms. they can only make 

6,000,000 vards, and we get a much greater production upon which to divide our fixed 

expenses, which are very heavy. 

Q. Your production is greater? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is one of the sources of advantage over the New York location? A. 

It is the only source. - 

. ra =. # # % % * 

«). Well, now, what per cent. of the mill will be the production in the matter 

of volume in Saint Louis over the mills less efficiently situated in New York? A. 

“We had a mill there running foreiga yarns that made a run of 600 yards of bagging 

per hand per loom per day, the yarns being of very excellent quality. The mulls in 

‘Saint Louis averaged at that time abouts 800 yards per hand per loom per day, and 

at the rate per hundred yards was the same. 

Q. So that even where there is no difference in the cost of labor per yard, even 

where your cost isas much per piece or per yard as in other mills, yetif you pruduce 

sa decidediy greater number of yards per season it works a very Eiavorial saving by 

having ihat product distributed over the other expenses? A. Jbhut is one reason 

- why the miilis in Calcuita have the advantage of the mills at Dundee, or any where 

élse. ney work two sets of bands, running them fourteen hours a day, and there- 

fore if they are run they get oli more work, and for the amount of investment tuey 

“can produce more with given fixed charges. : 

-Q. Do you work two sets of handsin Saint Louis? A. No, sir. 

oO Couid you not work two sets of hands if you wanted to? A. We have 

women and children who wiil not work at might. . 


7 Q- But you can work two sets? A. We have not begun it, and do not want 


ye Ne ah aie alten ae A) ate a wo taht i rn te Mant S BA ie ay 
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it, but we do not think they would. They are native American Bohemians, s0 to Sane aes 
speak, aud they are as independent as there is any where. They are paid well. Da eae ete es 

Q. I understood you to say they are more adept in their work than these na- 
tives at Muncie? <A. They are; sir. iF pt 

Q. To what do you attribute that? A. To the fact that the millg haye been — 
there for a long time and the labor is probably a good deal moreskilled. They may 
have a little better management than we have over in the interior; but then sume- 
how the Bohemians do make better mill hands than any other people. yaks a, ~ 

Q. Iunderstood from your testimony it was almost 334 per cent. difference be- : ae 
tween the New York mill and the Saint Louis mill in the capacity per loom? A. 
Well, sir, that difference is not caused so much by any thing, but that arises largely 
from the tact that the mill labor of New York is very irregular in attendance, and 
you get very little satisfaction from a girl who comes two or three timés in a weck. 

Q. How many hours do you work usually in Saint Louis? A. Last year we 
ran sixty hours a week and one time last year we ran sixty-six. 

Q. Do you work more than ten hours a day in Saint Louis? ,A. They worked 
last year, as far as I can learn, ten hoursa day. Sixty hours a week is ten hoursa 
day. 
By Mr. Breckinridge: Q. You were not associated with any form of jute man- 
ufacture except that for bagging cotton? A. No, sir. 

Q Nor any other association? A. No,sir; we had nothing to do with any 
thing except the bagging of cotton. ra 

Q This bagging for cotton is made from jute butts exclusively? <A, Yes, sir, 
the use at the mill at Champaign of Eastern flax has been abandoned entirely. . 

Q. How long since flax has been used to any material extent in the manufac 
ture of bagging for cotton? A. Six orseven years ago. 

Q. You attribute the cheapness of the manufacture of products of Caleutta 
over Dundee primarily to the fact that Calcutta uses a double set of hands. A. No, 
sir, not entirely. I attribute it primarily to the fact that the wages out there are at 
present about 12) cents a day for every body, from the mill superintendent down, 
which is very much cheaper than Dundee, and only averaging one-seventh of the 
earnings we pay in this country. They run longer hours and get more work off the 
same machinery. Further than that, their machinery is all free. In this country 
we pay 45 per cent. tax. 


Q. Weare not talking about the country. We are talking about Dundee and 
Calcuita. Itis free in both those places—— A. It is free in both places. 


Q. How, then, do you account for the jute manufacturing industry which is 
maintained at Dundee? A. The jute manufacturing industry started at Dundee. 
The manufacturers there are a people, as a rule, of very large means, who have done 
business there for many years. They have skilled labor and they ean do finer work 
in some departments. They have some near-by trade which they get, and they haye 
some advantages of climate, which I do not understand, but which are still material. 

Q. Do you find any material advantage arising from the vigor of your labor? 
A. in comparing the production of a machine per day in India and the production 
of a similar machine per day in this country, as nearly as I can ascertain, in the 
‘hours we run, we get within, say, 10 per cent. of as much as they get in their longer 
hours, and whick amounts to 10 or 15 per cent. in the vigor of our labor. 

Q. You mean now compared—— <A. To Calcutta. 


Q. You mean our hours compared to their hours in, say, a run of twenty-four 
hours? A. Yes, sir; and the only way I can arrive at that in this country in our 
production is to find out how many yards of goods we make on go many looms. 

Q. Inthe manufactories? A. Yes, sir; ThenI see exactly what each loom 
does, and I find if that same.loom was run fourteen hours a day in this country it 
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can would have made some more goods, but that running fourteen hours out there as 


against ten hours here, it made more goods there, considerably, than here. As far 
as Dundee labor is concerned, we find that apart from certain contingencies —profits 


New York are the ones that come from the Dundee milis. 

- Q. Have the well located and well managed mills of this country been uni- 
formly profitable? A. No, sir; 1 do not think they have. | 

Q You think there have been periods, at least, when the best mills lost a good 


of mvney. 
QQ. ~Was last year a losing year for the best mills? A. On the average I think 
iy). ib was... 


Pee Gs I'see that in the quotation between the 1$ and 2-pound jute bagging, the 
 differenceis $ofacent? A. Yes, sir. . 

tN Q. What is the basis of that difference? A. We figure that is about what it 

mm eosts. : 

-Q.’ What is the basis of the cost? A. The raw material, and in fsct the ma- 

chinery does not turn out quite so much 2-pound begging as 1}-pound bagging. 

———S-« Q.-soAbout how much of it, represents raw material? A. About 55 cents a 
hundred yards. 

—  Q. That would be— A. A little more thas that; say 574 cents. 

at Q Have you any idea, Mr. Gratz, of the amount that you pay your wege-workers ? 

 Pivide your wage account by the number of yards that a mill averages to see how 

f much he gets per yard in their wage item. A. I have done that to some extent, 

v, put the figures are deceptive. They vary greatly with the production, and there is 
i a always a great deal of money spent for labor that does not show on our pay-rells. 

Q. How, forinstance? A. Well, we have a lot of hauling done, thatis part 
of the expenses which goes in wages, but we pay for it and call it drayage, and there 
are a great many items of similar kinds, so it is hard to separate the labor cost from 
the other costs of making bagging. 


x eo x * se *% % | & * * * 
— —— Q:-=SsYou are not able to give the pay-roll, however, of a well conducted mill? 
A. No, sir; not with sufficient accuracy. 


Q. You can get that suppose? A. I presume I can get ity 
‘a eee Q. I would be glad if you would get it and furnish it to the committee. A. I 
__ will zpply to one or two mills and try to get it for a season. 
; Q. For some period when they are running continuously and running at their 
full capacity. A. There is one thing I want t) say right here: If my getting that 
information is to be used to my own disadvantage, 1 am not going off in a hurry to 
get it. f eae 
+» Q. What do you consider to your disadvantage? A. I want to know what 
use it would be put to. | 
Q. The use I contemplated about is this: That it is necessary to estimate care- 
‘fully what is the cost of production of an article of that sort in a well regalated fac- 
tory and to see wherein your interest would be affected by any legislation enacted. 
A. LIeansay inconnection with that that Mr. Talbott, clerk of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, has the figures and papers filed with him the past spring by Mr. 
- Murdock and myself, arid I will get that statement and read it as a part of my state- 
ment here as regarding that. . : 


- Thad no right to keep them. — 


a of business and strikes—that about the most efficient labor that is procurable around | 


‘ deal of money? A. There have been periods when the best mills lost a great deal _ 


Q. Did you not take those papers away? A. I think I sent them back because - 


ei _ Q. Those were your papers, I thought. A. No ; there wasa statement filed there 
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with some other papersthat I think will give that information, and which I am willing mks 
to put in as part of my evidence, as giving my best knowledge and belief of the cue eS ne hea ok 
of doing this work. eg! - 

Q. Ihave not been able to find those papers. My recollection was that you id see 
took them away to see somebody in the Senate to make some explanation ab: aah, ae 
them. A. Mr. Murdock may have taken them for that purpose, but I was here- : 
when he went to the Senate. 

Q. I, however, iooked upon most of them as being your individual papers, 
which you have the right to do with as you pleased. A. I will try to find those eae 
papers and try to make the statement you want with that end in view. 

Q. That would only be to your disadvantage in this, you might want a greater 
rate of duty left on an article than Congress might be disposed to leave. A. That 
has always been the case now as near as I can judge. 

aD be ab least, will hardly consent to the proposition that you have a right to 
ask urate of duty against the people without letting the people know how much | 
they need give yon. A. True, and for that reasin I came here, and I heve far- 
nished you with all the information I could secure from our concern. I did not keep 
back one solitary thing. ae 

Q. And as a representative of the people I helped provide you with all I think 
you needed. A. Your epinion changed quite suddenly in that respect. 

Q. No; my opinion did not change in that respect. A. Now, one thing, Mr, 
Breckinridge, I will say right here in this connection, that when I came here before 
to get that thing arranged these contracts antedated that business. I had it arranged 
with the people whose interests 1 was representing, that in any case if we got a rate 
of duty that would enable us to continue in the busigens there should not be an ad- 
vance in the price of bagging beyond a close living profit. I should not think I was 
doiag a fair and square thing to leave you and some other gentlemen to work this)” 
thing in reference to the price of bagging, and. after securing favorable action to 
then go off and run a corner in the market. It was only after every thing had been E 
done that I could do, and when it had been ruled down to a rate of duty that abso- 
lutely destroyed our business, that we then put the prices of bagging beyond what 
was a reasonable price. 

Mr. Breckinridge: We are not discussing the ethics of the matter, we only weak 
to get at the facts. Those are the matters we have to settle here. But I would be 
glad if you could get those figures, and get them in some shape so as to let them 
appear as part of your testimony. I turn the witness over to any of you gentlemen 
who wish to make any inquiries. 

By Mr: Smith: Q. What are the wages of the operatives that you employ On 
the looms per week or per day? A. In our own mill in Indiana the product is com- 
paratively small, and the weavers get a little over $1 a day—the girls. 

Q. They aregirls? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where you employ boys, or where’boys are employed doing work thatmen 
also do, do they get the same wages? A. We do not employ them in that way, sir. 

Q. I understood you to give some testimony to Mr. Breckinrijge, that im some — 
cases you employed boys on those carding machines, or men. A. It depends on 
the kind of machines and the weight of the work which isdone. Ifthe workistoo — ~ 
heavy for a boy, we employ a man. 

Q. Do you knew the difference between the wages 5 aaid to the girls at the mills 
in this eountry and in India? A. Tonly know that the rate of wages in the Hast 
India mills, including the Scotch superintendents and every body in the miils, with ~ 
the average present rate of exchange of silver, is a little less than 13 cents per day, 
including the high prices paid to the men who are a eiapns in charge of im bee 4 


departments in the mills. 
* # # se oe x & ® * %* 


~, 


Fist Me One 
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Q. Your combination only extends to the cotton bagging? A. Our combina- 
tion only extends tothe cotton bagging, and only extends to this year’s crop. 

@. You have nothing to do with other bagging that is made for grain and prod- 
ucts of grain? A. Nothing, except to cover the cotton bales, and it is a temporary 
arrangement only. I would be glad more especially to make a statement of the con- 
ditions of the market at the time this thing was made and the causes for making it, 
because the testimony I have given so far simply covers the general facts and gives 
a list of figures and shows no reasons. There is no connected statement of the state 
of business at all; it is simply a lot of things to make points of, and not a connected 
statement of the conditions of business as to the why and wherefore of this thing. 

By Mr. Breckinridge: .Q. Ido not know about that; we are not proposing to 
go into the bagging business. A. No; but you are proposing measures here which 

would shut up the bagging business of this country; therefore in the acquiring of 
information I would like to be able to state why we have done what seems to be an 
indefensible thing, by elevating the price of bagging about 100 per cent. 

Q. Weare conducting the inquiry, and intend, if we can get the information 

. out of you, to find what the price of bagging ought to be, and the cost of production, 
and what is necessary for the existence of the industry and what is necessary to pre- 
vent abuses growing out of any protective measures that we may leave on the stat- 
ute books. A. The circumstance which arises in this case is just this, that Ido not 
think you appreciate the shape of the business at the time of the introduction of the 
present tariff bill, and how and why that bill had an immediate influence that you 
could not foresee, and that is the point I would like to cover. * 

Q. If you can show in any way in your testimony or in response to our inter- 
rogatories, and I have sought to search it out.thoroughly, that the cost of production 
is sufficiently above that of foreign countries, so as to have made it unprofitable, it 
would be strictly in line and proper. We have got nothing to do with your objects; 
they are, I presume, to make money. We want to get at your operations and keep 
you from oppressing the people. ‘ 

C3) 

(The witness was permitted to make the fellowing statement with the under- 
standing that the committee should afterward decide whether to admit it.) 

A. About the Ist of March, when the Mill’s bill was introduced in the House, 
or when it was introduced in the committee, the clause in reference to cotton bag- 
ging made bagging free on July 1, 1888, and retained the duty on jute butts until 
January 1, 1889. There was at that time in the country about half as much bagging 
as was required for the crop of 1888. The larger mills, especially those mills in 
which I had an interest, had a supply of jute already contracted for and due in this 
country by the Ist of August, 1888, sufficient to run their mills for twelve months 
from the time of the introduction of that bill. There were some very large holders 
of bugging. The effect on the market of the introduction of a bill making bagging 
free on the Ist of July, and retaining the duty six months longer on the raw material, 
was to absolutely demoralize the holders of the stock of bagging, and they began to 
sell at prices far belowthe cost. One holder sold over 125,000 rolls of bagging at 
prices, as nearly as I can average, losing a cent a yard. Most of the manufacturers 
came to Washington to see what could be done toward getting an amendment to 
that bill. While they were here these sales were being made by others, and finding 
that unless the bagging market was caught immediately and stopped and held 
where it was, the losses would be more than we could stand, our firm began to buy 
the bagging that was being sold, hoping to hold the market together until an 
amendment could be secured to the bill, or some arrangement could be made 
among the manufacturers that would keep them out of a state of panic. The price 
at that time was so far below the cost that many of the smaller mills declined to - 
start up and others got ready to close. In this condition of affairs it was seen that 
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it would be very easy to lease these smaller mills, and that if the larger ones could os Me Ay 
co-operate it would be possible to secure at least one season’s business thenifthat 


bill passed in its then shape. And the arrangements set forth in Schedules A and 


B were entered into as promptly as possible, and the leasing and buying of mills ~ ae 
and buying of bagging began at once. On representations being made to the Com- — 
mittee-on Ways and Means they changed the clause making bagging free from July | 


1 and made it January 1. But this change was not made before the losses would 


have been too great to stand, except for the policy adopted by the larger mills in © 


buying goods that were offered and in leasing mills. It was then agreed that we 
would make an urgent and thorough appeal to the Committee on Ways and Means 
to secure a sufficient duty to enable the well-located manufacturers to continue in 


the business; and pending the decision on the appeal no bagging should be sold ~ 


and the market should be gotten as well in hand as was possible. After securmg 


the control of the market the manufacturers still waited for the decision on their 


request for sufficient duty to enable them at least to be on even ground with Cal- 
cutta; and they believed up to the time of the passage of the bill that such a rate 
of duty would be adopted. Finding, finally, that the duty as made in the Mills bill 


+ 


was not sufficient to enable them to run at all in competition with Caleutta, they — 


determined to run a close corner on this year’s business and endeavor to get out of 


the business as nearly even as possible. With this end in view they delayed giving — 


prices until the season was too far advanced to admit of importations, and then they 
advanced the prices to the present figures. 

By Mr. Smith: Q. I would like to ask the witness a question. Do they raise 
the jute in this country? A. No, sir. 

Q. Notanyatall? A. Ithink there have been three bales raised, or some 
such matter. . 

Q. Only asan experiment? A. Only as an experiment. 

Q. Do you know what the experiments have amounted to? A. Seed has 
been distributed to a great many places and to a great many people, and thé jute 


fiber grows beautitully. There is no difficulty about raising it or of raising a large 


quantity and growing it as cheaply as any country in the world. But after it is 
grown, under our system of labor, it would cost more than it is worth to prepare it 
for the market. The’ East, India farm laborer does not get over 7 or 8 cents a day 


and boards himself. There is nothing that has been developed yet that*will enable . 


them to grow jute in this country, unless they can get some kind of a machine that 
will practically handle it; and even then it is a question whether in competition 
with labor of that kind you could afford to employ people to handle the machine 1n 
competition with the East India farm laborer. 

Q. Does it take any particular kind of soil to raise it? A. The soil in nearly 
all the Southern States is adapted to it. It needs a damp location. | 


Q. Are they not able to harvest several crops in India? A. I understand two 


crops in this country is as much as can be raised. 
Q. In India? A. In India I think they only raise one. 
Q. The seasons being about even all the year round, why should they only 


. 


raise one? A. It depends on the moisture, and their seasons are very uneven as 


to moisture. So far as I have been able to get the rates, we could get in a year 
more yield for an acre of ground than they could, but there would be no chance 


except by a thorough system of mechanical working, and then packing and prepar- 


ing the stuff for market. 


Q. Is the jute plant a plant that exhausts the soil quickly ? ‘A. That I do not 


know, sir, but I think not. American hemp does not exhaust the soil, and they are 
very similar. he . ase 
By Mr. Grimes: Q. You spoke of skilled labor being employed in these facto- 


ries. How does that compare with the skilled labor in the cotton factories, for es 


% 
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instance? A. The cotton-factory hands would require a little more skill and 
education. J judge that from the fact that we have a twine-mill, and our bagging- 
factory hands are educated more easily than those in the twine factory. 

Q. Are not a great majority of the hands employed in a_ bagging-factory 
women and children? A. I should say 85 per cent. of them. 

Q. This contract you have spoken of, or combine, or whatever it might be 
‘termed, that givesjyou all the privilege absolutely of fixing the price of bagging this 
season, does it not? A. I think that gives us absolute control of the bagging 
market. If, we said it should be 25 cents a yard to-morrow, it would be 25 cents a 
yard. Thejreason we do not say that is that we think we would be taking really 
more from the people than we ought to. But let me say one thing in that connec- 
tion, Mr. Grimes. I believe it can.be shown that the average raiser of cotton in the 
South raises about five bales, and that we do not get from the average cotton-raiser 
more than his tobacco bill for one month. Further than that, there has been a 
great deal of exaggeration in the newspapers about this business. The total amount 
it will cost the South for covering the crop, that is, not including all they have 
already gotten, but including what we have to sell to them, will not exceed $4,000,- 
000 total cost; the amount of the whole bill. 

Q. Is there any bagging-mill in the United States that acts independently of 
your combination? A. Yes, sir; there are two. 

Q. Where are they? A. One is the Ludlow Manufacturing Company. 
Another one is yonr home people, with one exception. We made an arrangement 
by which they would not increase their ordinary method of running. 

- Q. That is the factory at Columbus, Ga.? A. At: Columbus, Ga. Not that 
they would decrease their product, but that if we put up the price they would not 
take advantage of that thing to run extra hours—extra time—and thereby increase 
their production. They do not make a great deal. 

Q. The mill at Eufala, Ala., has not been running this year? A. That mill 
was running,‘and that earned a few dollars daily. That paid that man $3,000 a year. 
The mili was bought of the person who is now there, but it is not anticipated there 
will be,any large profits. 

Q. And it is tlosed? A. It is, about now; it was to be closed. He was to | 
work up the material he had. Now, there have been statements published that we 
were going to make enormous profits and all that kind of bosh. [If we could make 
every thing the people talk about our making, of course we would make enormous 
profits. If we can sell 60 per cent. of the bagging ourselves that goes around this 
crop and make an extra charge of 20 cents a bale out of it, that would be very valua- 
ble; and if the average cotton-planter owns five bales of cotton, he would be paying 
us on the whole year’s’ work $1 for the average, and they generally chew more 
tobacco than that in amonth, or I am mistaken. 


By Mr. Smith: Q. How many planters is this to be assessed upon? A. The 


/, average crop is expected to be, I think, an average of five bales. 


Q. To be divided by five? A. Divided by five. If we can add the 60 per 

ent. to this, gentlemen, we will be very well pleased, and that will go somewhat to 
- compensate us to the fact, that if the election ZOes as I hope it will go, we will not 
_ have any bagging-mills. 
By Mr. Breckinridge: Q. Mr. Gratz, you speak of having this association — 
fairly under way when you and other gentlemen came on here to Washington. 
When did you first begin to have correspondence with these associated mills? A. 
When we came on here and interviewed you about the tariff bill, we thought if we 
_ did not take some action quickly we would be broke, and we yaa immediately 
commenced to combine forces and get ready to see whether we could save ourselves 
this year. 


Q. You bought a mill or two, having had that matter under way before that 
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time? A. Oh, no; no, sir; we came here to fix that thing up right quick ; 
the market was going Boia every minute. You understand, a -bill to make 
article, of which 50 per cent. of the supply is on hand, and talk about taking off BL 
per cent. at the end of three months, the thing began to ‘make the market PA i 
The immediate scare was the trouble. 
Q. And I suppose you simply began an idvostieaton of this inenneenaae e 
I know I myself refused to go into any kind of an arrangement and I would not do 
any thing, and I stated that 1 would be for buying and starting for myself if the 
would make a combination in bagging. Further than that, a year ago I found there. 
was a desire to make an arrangement in bagging, and I had a friend who was the — 
editor of the Missouri Republican, and I went to him and told him that the on 
way to avoid trusts was to make articles that went into combinations free. by th 
mere act of combination, and if such a law could be passed through Congress, 1 
would absolutely destroy chances for trusts, and I got him to publish an editorial at 
one time advocating the passage of a law by Congress making the mere proof of : a 
combination of 75 per cent. of an article of commerce sufficient to remove the duty ‘ 
for twelve months after that combination was dissolved. If you will do that now. 
you will get rid of combines. 


Q. _ Suppose this bill should not become a ay would this association igaie? -: 


ey 
Q. In doing what was aooe. what do you suppose was intended ts I hae 
no idea, but it seems to me that a law should not seek people on a confiscaHon of . 
their property. i 
Q. Do you consider you have filed any proofs here that you would not he. left, 
without abundant protection? A. I filed sufficient proofs to induce one gentleman | 
to say that on the evidence submitted he believed we were entitled to that duty 
and that unless he found something that unsettled his judgment on that point, he 
would advocate the amount of duty we asked, and that he was suré no argumen 
would arise or any thing to unsettle his judgment, but he rdw not commit himsel i 
on that account. : hy igs 
Q. You are evidently referring tome? A. Certainly. ae 


Q. You are evidently mis-stating the case. A. I think not, sir. If I have n mig 
stated it, allow me to apologize just here, so as not to—— a 3 
Q. In the first place, any conversation or conference you might have nS with 
me, it would be manifestly improper to refer to here and seek to inject into the 
official record. A. I will retract that. ‘ | 
Q. No, since you bring it up it shall stand. That was not my stateniont 
told you I did not believe you could be hurt with free trade, and I do not believ 
you would now. I always told you that I did not share your fears. I was willin; 
to give you the benefit of any doubt, as you seemed to think you could not stand 
free trade, and instead of making the rate 15 per cent. ad valorem, I was willing ) 
make it the equivalent specific; but the figures you last submitted were very differ. 
ent from the first you submitted; and upon the case as you presented it, you. coul 
have proven almost any thing, and I do not believe the last figures. were the best 
figures in the case. On the figures you first presented I figured out that you could. 
profitably sell in our market without any protection. If those figures were corre 
believe so still. You may state your version, but I do not care for your version 
go on the record as a correct version of the matter. That was not my opinion — 
it is not my opinion now.” A. Then I made a mistake in unde your 
opinion. | - 
Q. That you may have done. A. "That I may have done. My recollectio ! 
this is Bad itis to the stenographer—just ene don’ t put this wey 
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Mr. Breckinridge: Please speak for the record or not at all, and confine yourself 
to your official relations and examinations. 

A. Very well. | 

Q: You spoke of what it will cost the people in this country, the farmers, the 
people who rap up the cotton. Is this cotton bagging now in the possession of those 
people who will eventually pay the cost of this advance in price? Is it in the hands 
of tenants and laboring people who work on their small farms? A. The bagging 
is in the possession of the manufacturers. 

Q. So that, in other words, the bagging at this time is exclusively in the own- 
ership of the people who have it for sale? A. I think it is; 60 per cent., as near 
as I can estimate, of the bagging that has been sold by the manufacturers is in the 
possession of merchants, and some is in the control of the plenters, but most largely 
merchants. : 

Q. Where do you suppose the other 40 per cent.is? A. We own the other 


40 per cent. 


Q. Therefore it is all in first hands, as there is scarcely a bale of cotton that 
comes to the market now baled by the man who finally paysit? A. Not all, buta 
large proportion of it, provided the planter finally pays it. In the rule in the law 
of supply and demand it is supposed that the cost of goods has something to do 
with the selling price, whether these goods be cotton or bagging, and it remains to 
be proven that the planter will not receive an advanced price for the cotton and 
pay an additional price to cover the cotton. 

Q. In other words, you think an increased price in bagging may result in an 
increased price of cotton? A. I think if there was an increase in the cost of bag- 
ging it would have an influence towards creating a higher price for each bale of cot- 
ton in the whole market. : 

Q. Let us see what the increase would be. Bagging last spring was 74 cents, 
how much higher now do you say it is than 74 cents? A. It was 74 cents, and it is 
123% now. 

Q. That is 5 cents a yard from the mill tothe merchant? A. Six and a half 
by five would. be 324 cents a bale. 

Q. Without the merchant’s profits having been added to it, however? A. He 
would charge a profit on the 73 cents, being what you would call probably a legiti- 
mhate profit, but he would also charge a proportionate profit onthe 5 cents, which would 
probably make an increased cost to the planter, say of 53 cents, bagging being sold 
in the South on very close margins. It would be 64 times 54 cents, which would be 
35 cents a hale. | 

Q. That would be $350,000 per million bales and seven times that would be 
$2,450,000. Have you a definite idea of the amount of capital invested in bagging 
mills? A. Itis:very hard to say the amount of capital, because the real estate in 
some instances would be necessarily measured with the bagging mill as part of the 
institution, and in others it would be difficult to divert the other business, some 
buildings being made especially for this and fit for nothing else, and some property 
being applicable for this and for nothing else, so I could not estimate exactly the 


amount of capital invested. és 


Q. You have seen an estimate? A. I have not seen an estimate except in the 
rough. As far as our own iastitution is concerned, our calculation is, that if we 
could’secure in this year’s business 60 per cent. of the profits you talk about here, 
we would have gotten pretty much our whole investment, but that would not ap- 
ply te others, because we own more real estate, and that estimate covers nothing 
except bare bagging machinery. . 

Q. You estimate the machinery? A. Yes, sir. The bagging machinery only. 

Q. Do you believe if no change is made in the present law, that this associa- 


— 


not affected by the oy 
-Q. If the law continues in force, Waving out any time aude eS 
— does not depend on the law. This is asimple corner. It is a kind of corner t 
. arises from the fact that we are so far from the line of Calcutta goods! W 
goods come from Caleutta, where the market supply is so far away from our marl 
there is nothing to hinder any merchant from running a corner. The further 
market supply is off, and the more urgent the demand, the more apt that corner 
is to be what you would call a vicious corner. The price of bagging has been n 
from 16 to 373 cents a yard in one season. 
LGey Q. Where? A. In this country. 
Ne tate Q. When? A. In 1869 or 1870. As lony as the stuff was imported, when 
psf market of supply was four months from our market of consumption, it was a t 
that was cornered almost each year, because in those days the range, as far as I ces 
been able to learn, of Calcutta goods was not over from 10 to 124 cents, and the — 
selling price would range as I stated, as high as 373 cents, because ityis a kind 
market that, from the peculiar facilities for the cloth the people must have ee eo 
and they eet have them at once. , i ate 


its beme manufactured in this country ranged higher than it has since it was Gee 

factured? A. It ranged more than twice as high, sir. I will explain so a8 to hav 

it clear and ascertain the reasons for that. One reason being not only the introdu 

ei tion of mills into this country with improved machinery, but the introduction into 

x India of improved machinery, and those people out there are organized in. such a 

thorough way that they are able to set one price for goods that were sold away from 

home and have charged the highest price for goods sold at home, so that enabled 

them to sell goods on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts because they make a lower’set — 

of prices in order to control the market. And they having control of the entire — 

Ce burlaps, the United States taking 60 per cent. of the manufactured jute and Dundee, 

- no man can run, taking account of the freight, a burlap mill in this’ country u 

the present tariff, The Ludlow Manufacturing Company have a burlap mill which 

stands idle. They buy burlaps and ship them to Ludlow by freight whenever hey 

have a demand for the goods themselves and put them around their own man C: 
tures right there. “3 

By Mr. Breckinridge. Q. What do you think would be the atredt! ‘then of 

letting them ship their bagging and burlaps free? A. Barlaps, with free tradei in 1b g- 


ging, we would ourselves expect to run a corner every other year. _ yee 

Q. You would expect to make money out of it? AY Yes, sir ; this would 

a small thing compared with it. a ae 

i Q. You would get control of thisthing? A, I snmnese Warren, Jo ones f 
would be compelled to, as they would have to, to save themselves. ie 


ea Q. There would be no restriction of the trust if the law be ince a e@ ss 6up 
the moral consideration? A. On that kind of goods. You know as well as 1 do 
planter must have bagging when he wants it; the price is no consideration. 
necessity for that bagging is such, and it is so directly necessary to cover the 

that whether the price of bagging be 5 or 45 cents a pound they must have ats, al 
is only a question where they can get it, and when they can get it cheapest. 


Q. If the present duty of three cents a yard on 2-pound Jaren is maintained, 


just three cents a pound higher in pricy to do it—I mean taking ‘that assum pt on 
‘the stock is there. A. The present price of bagging is away above the import price, 
and we could never have gotten the price of bagging above 93 cents a yard if we hs 
not held back until the middle of J uly, when Fed see they had. not eased t 
nish the stuff. 


y 
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| Q. I realize the present price is predicated largely upon the scarcity of the sup=- 


2, ply abroad, and is it not a fact that for many years there has been substantially no 


importations of foreign bagging? A. Since the dissolution of the previous pool, 
when importation was in the shape of yarn and some bagging, there has been little 
or none, and the price of bagging was so low in this country that a protection was — 
comparatively not needed, but it was only for a time, and people were only using up 
what they were obliged to, and it could not continue. so. I explained that fully last 
spring when I was here; that is, if we received the rate of duty that we asked, it 
would be impossible to take and set it whére it was then, because the mills’ could 
not live; that there would be a natural advance. This present advance may be 


‘termed unnatural and unreasonable. 


Q. Itgeems to me competition had brought bagging down to a’ point, where 


protection was not needed. A. Was comparatively not needed. 


Q. When did you last see a roll of imported bagging? You area bagging dealer. 
A. Isaw a sample ofimported bagging this week. We handle ourselves;five or six 
thousand rolls of imported bagging within about ten months. 

Q. Do you know of any other imported bagging handled in Americai? A.“ I 
do not know of any quantities being sold lately. I know of but five thousand pieces 
sold last year. , 

Q. And that is as much as you can recollect for how longaperiod? A. Forjtwo 
and one-half years. There was a considerable quantity imported in the’year 1885. 
It does not always come in as cotton bagging. The ruling of the custom-house is 
such that they prefer to return it as outside double-warp bagging or something of 
that kind. It comes in a little different shape, and as double-warp bagging, rather 
than cotton bagging, because the duties are less. It is very hard forjthe custom- 
house men to tell by its appearance just whether this is to be used?as a hoop-sack or 
as a cotton bagging. He does the best he can, and passes it on the .kind of claim 
that a shipper makes for it. Then after it gets past the custom-house it can be taken 
for many uses. . | 

Q. Ihave'been handling bagging now for eighteen years and largely selling jit 
from New Orleans, which would be the principal Southern port, and during that 
time I have not’seen six rolls of imported bagging. I do not mean to say that it has 
not been in the United States, but if it had been coming into public consumption*in 
connection with the cotton crop I judge some of it would reach the chief Southern 
port. A. The question.arises here is, would you be able to tell imported {bagging 
from certain kinds of domestic bagging ? 

Q. Oh, yes; the domestic bagging is always branded. A. And the imported 


bagging’ that we use is re-wrapped and labeled so that no man living could tell it 
from ours. 


Q. It must be a deception to that degree. A. It was no deception,{because 
the people wanted it because they are particular to get bales of that kind. 
~ Q. I judge I should have been very apt to know it from selling as a factor, if it 
was imported into the country. A. There has been no great quantity of it. 
’  Q. Therefore the duty has been practically prohibitory for many years past. 


PAs eATue. 


Q. If the duty forbids all foreign competition, or at least occasionally forbids 
any; if there was no duty on bagging, and Dundee, which is removed from ns only 
by about ten days of navigation, was in the habit of looking to America as one of its 


. markets, would you not be limited during this ten days to at least three cents of the 


amount you might otherwise charge in any agreement you might make? A. I 
could not say we would be, because it would depend upon the chances for Dundee 
to supply this market this season. It would be merely a question of how much 


- money we wanted to pay out for Dundee bagging. 


ern You would have made it into a national combination? A. That would 
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that they did not interfere with us. 
Q. You assume, then, you would have effected a national combinaee q 
They have a combination there, and one in Calcutta. You know these 
wicked things are hand in hand, and work very harmoniously. ee 
oe Ts there a COnaD IEA in Dundee in the jute sce as oe oh sin 


A GLatastielly but I will San to you why the bagging ‘nehitactend of thig col s 
try can not live in business and be subject to intermittent foreign competition. When 
aman in business bas to buy his raw material way ahead, as I told you we had Oy. 


a speculator can buy the whole thine (the jute-butt crop). In Calcutta tony k 
pose a man was to buy 400,000 bales of jute butts at the puliag quotations~— a 


“4 Worth nearly $262 A. Oh, no. 


If he can hold that we have all got to pay a higher price. “One consolation is ae 
we do not expect to buy any jute until this tariff question is settled, and that man oe ce 
may get tired of it and it may fall through; but any ordinary year he would be able 
to carry the stuff through and make his own price. Therefore it is necessary to have 
a supply a long way ahead in order to manufacture cheaply. Our average supply of 
jute butts for the bagging runs fifteen months ahead. 
Q. Is not that equally true of the manufacturers at Dundee? A. No, sir; 
Dundee they have a very large market for jute, and their market i is jute. The c 
is 3 000,000; and they buy largely. A 
Q. The fact is true that in both countries there has bs be a large siege ne raw 
jute? A. Yes, by somebody, and it falls upon the mills in this country. pkg 
having fifteen months? supply ahead, then if the market is left in such a conditi i 
if there be a fluctuation or variation, Dundee and Calcutta could get'their goods a1 d 
take away the demand for bagging. 
Q. I understand you to say these combinations, caus as you have got here. now 
could not be as effectually carried out were it not for the three cents a yard prote 
tion on bagging as they can without that three cent protection? A. We have less 
trouble to run up the price, unreasonably probably, by reason of the present. ‘ta: 
but by operating the same methods it there were no tax, and we were speculat rs 
and were bent on cornering the market, we could do it a great ‘dealeasier, 
Q. Would you have to do it by taking the world into the corner instead oe a 
limited territory as far as the three cents a yard was concerned? A.. Net the Dun- 
dee jute world and the Calcutta jute world is out of reach. Se an ae 
Q. Ifthe Dundee jute business was in the habit of looking to us, to our rae t 
you would have to take them into your calculations? A. We did take them in 
calculation this year and held back until it is too late for them to do any thing. : 
bagging was free to-day I do not believe a Dundee manufacturer can ee ae more 
than he is trying to. do now. 
Q. Is not that because for some years they have ‘io been as eee this kind mee 
bagging? A. That is true to some extent. eee 
Q. It has been barred for anumber of years oe chedls out of this market? 
The sales in the United States are sixty per cent. of what he makes. ie 


> 
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bagging for this crop, because she is not making ie bagging? A. No, sir; nor 
would the*supply reach the people in any way, simply becauge Calcutta would sup- 
ply it, and they would be as much out of the trade as now. 

Q. Do you think Calcutta can supplant Dundee in bagging more readily than 
they are now doing? A. Far more readily. 

Q. Why isthat? A. Because of the fact that bagging is so coarse that it costs 
more to handle it, and that naturally makes a larger proportion of costs*than in finer 
goods., You can see that readily.’ 

Q. Yes, sir; that is pretty apparent relating to freight, and relatively. And 
there is also another thing that is apparent, and that is that the further you are 
removed, if you can get the raw materials in a more condensed and concrete shape 
than the finer products, that becomes a natural protection to you. A. That is true 
and would compensate the advantage we have in weight on our raw material. There 
is a loss in weight, of a per cent. about sufficient to make the rate of freight possibly 
not quite as much, but it does not vary on the rate of freight say 10 per cent. 

Q. Do you lose a larger per cent. of waste than they do in Calcutta? A. We 
lose probably the same thing that. they do in Calcutta, but'we pay freight on our 
wastes. They freight their net goods. They pay a little higher rate on the manu- 
factured goods than we do on the raw material, but our raw material includes the 
waste, and go the bills are pretty nearly the same thing. 

Q. The waste is what per cent? A. It varies from 12 to 15 per cent. 

Q. Do you think it will run as high asthat? A. Sometimes I have known jute 
‘putts to lose as much as 20 per cent., but that is unfair to assume asa basis. In esti- 
mating, it is common to estimate it vt 10 per cent. 

*Q. You believe then that you would substantially have the command of prices 
here in America with free trade? A. The Calcutta men would have substantially 
the command in such a way as would enable them to run a corner whenever they 
saw fit. ; 

Q. Could not you run a corner better than they could? A. I donot think we 
could. 

Q. Is not this the richest nation in the world? A. No, sir. 

Q. Which is? A. England. 

Q. Not by any means. A. It is in commerce and capital. 

We have more money, wealth and commerce, internal and external, than 
any nation in the world. A. I wish I had some of it myself. 

Q. Probably as individuals we have not our full share, but as a nation we have 
our fullsupply. You believe the poorer nation would awe the corner? Explain 
it please. A. The man who controls the supply of raw material controls the mar- 
ket. I agree with you more fully than you do with yourself. I do not believe we 
ought to manufacture any jute goods in this country, but we are here and we are 
manufacturing it, and we have to do the best we can to let us down easy. I have 
only been three years in it, and if out of it I would not go into it again. But to pro- 
tect ourselves we have organized aring which you think is wicked, and when we 
have gotten that which we think we can live upon we will go out of the business. 


Q. You think if we leave this three cents alone? A, We never asked you to 


| _ leave the three cents alone. 


Q. Would you consider it an adequate protection? A. I believe if you leave 


it so—this is an honest personal opinion—the American mills can live and a little 


‘more, and you can get bagging for a term of years cheaper than you could get it by 
turning the trade over to Calcutta people; for then it would be at the mercy of any 
speculative:person who has no interests except his own interests. Take our position 


‘at the present time. We have abandoned the position of manufacturers. Why? 


Because we do not know that we will be in the business of manufacturing another 
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year. We have then hecoure a lot of speculators who have no ciatoniee veh have. 
nothing, and who simply buy and lock up a supply of goods and let the people come 
and buy them. That is a very bad standard and I acknowledge a very mean, vicious” 
system of doing business, but that will be exactly the system pursued any year ies 
the Calcutta man has the control of the market. 
Q. These goods are altogether of American manufacture? A. Yes, sir. — 
Q. And you manufacture all the market needs? A. We will havea surplus. 


Wi Ohad 


STATEMENT BY Mr. Gratz RSLATIVE TO THE JUTE PRODUCT OF 1?) ae 


Jute is exclusively a product of India, and is marketed as long or loose jute in ce = 
and near Calcutta. Jute butts are the root or“ butt” end of the jute stalk cut off — 
because of unfitness for fine work. American cotton bagging is madé from jute — 
butts. Loose jute is marketed in the Calcutta native bazaar, and is worth 25 cents — 
per 100 pounds, or one-quarter cent per pound less than jute baled and ready for eo 
shipment. Loose jute is brought down the rivers by the natives in small quantities abs 
and bought by large packers. . 

The saving of expense accelerated the establishment of jute mills in Calcutta, ae 
until there are now about twenty-five mills equipped with the best English machin- ee 
ery. No import duty is imposed on this machinery. All these mills employ coolie a : pat 
labor, paying an average for the entire mill of 18,8, cents per hand per day. Byrea- == 
son of their advantage in loose jute and cheap labor the Caleutta mills havegrad- = 
ually absorbed increasing proportions of the jute business of the world, until, asa 
result of competition with each other, a combination or association has been formed 
which only allows the mills to run five days per week. The machinery thus thrown ~ 
idle can, if operated half a day additional per week, furnish bagging for theentireAmer- 
ican cottoncrop. The bagging mills in the United States are located in sixteenstates— = 
seven mills in the East, sixteen in the Sotth and West. These mills are supplied Y ; 
with English machinery, and the owners have paid thereon to the United Statesan 
average import duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem. All use baled jute butts ee ratte 
via New York or Boston. : oe aa 

The iarge houses in Calcutta buy the loose jute and bale it. It has to ‘pe as- oe sort | 
sorted, then cut off in lengths, and then. put in bales and pressed by phir SSE RNG 
pressure. . ai 

The wages paid in this country average nearly seven times as much per Bee allie 
per day as in Calcutta. MO cea 


a 


Preseni cost to the manufacturers of 2-pound jute paged delivered at Southern ports from Caleta: a . ‘ 3 
‘ Cts. per yard. ae 
Jute butts, 2 pounds, at 2.08 cents per pound, 1oose ..............66 vases cass eanus aia REP ees PSevsepe Rupee PN Ys Sea ae Be sik e 
Waste, 10 pon Come Kis Hi aes aovolive pois cupeeeeeat bias capoaeseares AAS ROP oe nS 2 ieee Sick aae eee at es 4.20 «Rea 
COSt- OF MANUTACEUTE L..ccotercsveseveccssecseisersveacsesenancessseShoveareOvasecuneherseranssacsnsuesdl nvas io teressseantWmmayae pagessige eeu ; 
Preight:to- New Orleans, per V ATO. <i seise cis ce coven aks eoscabseucomeesbesned mabonebeeue bbe catvoen «tiuck ese ae eaniing Re ie eS ae Ae ee 
Insurance 2 per cent., brokerages, cabling, etc., 3 per CENFt.—5 PEL CENL..........ccesecesveveceessneeseretees ‘Slept os Ua Sees 
Gost in bond in/Sontherm ports 0.) s.5.860 Cenessceeeccketewesscteie ys gst oeea astendseadua seeeeaee mnenmae tae OB 
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Present cost to the manufacturers of 2-pound jute bagging from American mills delivered at oushers ports. 


Cts. per yard. en 
Jute butts, 2 pounds cost, duty paid, in New York, 2 cents per poOUNG .............c0.ceeeee Seabsoeaeeeks scishe sO oe 
Freight ‘to milly 17 cents per 100: pounds 35. sicceieececceeeenavsecsesces sever race tas sevens senees ceases seuass Reales Seuceupeene Sere 


¢ 


Cost at mille hae Govcececcos COeOe. seven veses Caeser n verano reeese waves reeeesoecere oreo eeceneeees be eveeeerorcersroveerere 4.34 
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aste, 10 per Cent ..............08. Foasinn aegmencsnene: sncaseonegesenserneenerss recat ad Un ae Oe ALL SY TEMS aegltesiawincintay: i em 
OSt Of MANUPACLUTE......ceceresees corsererseecerers sie adadeehne stats ons ders Hiagshensne Re acateeieesedastoonns Afeereiea buvesed 2.00 
r. au ‘ Cost at mill woeresveccocee eeeceece ee eceseerconees eeevees Cee eee ee resreeeeseres PYUTUTITI TTT nega dessa phenpevner as. 6.7 
M | Freight to Southern ports, 15 cents per 100 pounds........ SNe SRE USNS oo Re OM gE ow MILL ces Samira Must aaaate 30 
Total cost per YArd....scrsseceerseees Wee ate AA ORM DOR ee GM aOR Me), LON uaa seciess 7.08 


‘These statements show the cost of our bagging delivered in New Orleans after 
having paid a duty on the raw material of $6 per ton, or about forty-six hundredths 
_ of accent per yard, and the cost of the Calcutta bagging after having paid duty at 
_ the rate of three cents per yard. By taking off the duty on the raw material it would 
‘pring down the cost of our bagging to about 6.62 cents per yard, arid by taking off 1 
cent per yard from the duty now charged on the Calcutta bagging it would 
make stheir cost 6.25 cents, so that they would have nearly forty-hundredths of a 
cent the advantage of us in cost. On the other hand, we would nave an advantage 
in being right on the ground, and they being so far away from us we think we could 
hold our own very well with two cents a yard duty. 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E, PEARCE, 


Charles E. Pearce sworn and examined. 

__* By the Chairman: Q. Where do you live, Mr. Pearce? A. “In the city of 

‘Saint Louis. : 

Bi kt. What is your occupation? A. Iam a lawyer. | 

ee eG. LATE you connected with any jute manufactories? A. I am a stockholder 

_ inthe Standard Mills Bagging Company. . 
 Q. ‘~Are you an officer of that company? A. I ama member of the board of 

i directors and secretary of the company. All my duties are those of secretary. 

- -Q._-Do you take any part in the actual management of the business? A. Only 

a mere swapping of ideas now and then. 

 Q. At the meetings of the board? A.° Yes, sir. 


_~ Q. In the operations of your mills has there been any use of the clause in this 
agreement reciting that the parties to it should operate their mills to such an extent 
‘as should be decided by a vote of the majority of the parties of the second part to 
the agreement? A. No, sir; I think not. We have been running full ever since 
we started up, I believe, in January. I think it was this year. 


- Q. What has been the custom in regard to running your mill; does it run 
through the whole year or is it a portion of the time stopped? A. We some times 
shut down in November, but usually we try to run to Christmas, and then the mill 
s shut down until along about the first week in February, for repairs and things of 
hat sort. ae he 

Y) OMAea ae * * % * * # % * * 
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= oe Q. Was your concern a party to any agreement similar to this in the year 1887 
_ similar to this called B? A. No, sir; we had Warren, Jones & Gratz handle our 
entire product last year. | , 

- -Q. ~There was no agreement or compact with other manufacturers in the year 
(1887? A. No, sir. 

_ Q. Have you been a party in such compact or agreement at any time since the 
formation of yourcompany? A. Well, in 1883, there was an association formed by 
the bagging manufacturers of the country, or the most of them, the object of which 
was to diminish the output of bagging to the consumptive demand with about five 


1 oF 


‘. 
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or six millions of yards surplus in general distribution throughou 


That association, however, had only that object in view and did nott 
ee to make any prices. Any man sold his own pie ee 


tract Bi is to be extended? A. No, sir. This contract expires at. ihe cent ft 
year, or fiscal year ; I am not pee about that. ; 


ment that it should be extended? A. No, sir. . 
Q. So far as the phases of this business are concerned, which ha 


time with this witness, and unless gentlemen who heard the testimony ii 
suggestions to make about that, I think I will turn over the examinatio 
point to the gentlemen who are present. 

By Mr. Breckinridge: Q. You have heard Mr. Gratz’s testimony ? 
sir; in the main. I listened to it carefully. 

Q. Do you consider he has given an accurate statement of the facta 
business, and do you concur in what he says in that testimony ? My obj 
ing this i is to get over repeating the same questions and yet to have the: gene 


think i is in error, with thie Tate that what you do not call atte 
you consider he ne correctly covered. A. It would be difficult for me, 


bulk. I have in my stad one point of inquiry made by Mr. Smith in nee 
the labor—and I speak for the ee Mills Bagging Company alone—with | 


female, who are not American citizens, born in this country. I do not recollect oi 
any one in our employ who isa foreign born person. I thought Mr. Smit 3) 
impression that they were people who had comers here, or who hb d 
brought over. =f 


pou whether. their parents were Bohemians or irae TI would int 
Americans. What I understand by Bohemians are these who are ni 
Rohewie: A. - We have no natives of Bohemia in the pane of the { 


violation a the jabor-contract law? A. “Oh, no; all our labor has been th ; 
years. It has been the same labor we have had ever since I have had any thing to 

do with it. Our skilled‘abor is all of it American. We have German descendants, 
but the Bohemian labor is the spinning and loom labor in the main, I bel 


Q. Well, there is no prejudice ae a good Bohemian? AL ay 
I suppose. 


sh Ve se se 3 se we M Oe este 
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By Mr. Smith: Q. I would like to ask you a quesiene ne how ue 
tection, as it is called, would you want on a yard of this pean to b 
compete with an loreien market, proc’ you got raw material Heer 
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believe, sir, that the bagging business can be run in this country as a business 
with a tariff of less than 14 cents a yard specific. 

Q. Whatisit now? A. It is now 3 cents. Jute being on the free list, the 
manufacturers. of bagging could not operate their business with that degree of con- 
fidence, if they could operate at all, with a tariff of less than 13 cents a yard. Below 
that it would make it extremely Haver dowd and uncertain, and I believe it would 
; make this country the dumping ground of surplus foreign stocks. That is my way 
‘of figuring it. 

Q. I want to ask you another question that does not enter right into the cotton 
\ bagging, but enters largely into bagging. Who manufactures the bagging of jute 
___ that is used by the millers and farmers? A. I believe most is manufactured at 
= in India. 

-Q. Is there any made in this country? A. Ido not know. I can not state it, 
and have never investigated this subject. 

Q. Do you not know the State of California manufactures grain bags in its 
prisons ? A. They tried to manufacture them some years ago, but I believe their 
concern became insolvent ; and during the last year I have learned that they have 
- re-undertaken that Buniticss. 

Q. Does*not the State of California manufacture grain bags in its State’s 
prisons? A. That I do not know, I simply read it in the newspapers. 

Q. Can you tell us the amount of jute bagging in this country outside of the 
bagging that is used for cotton? A. Such bagging as we manufacture is not used 
for any other purpose to my knowledge. I do not think it is adapted to any other 
purpose. 

~ Q. You must be aware that 95 per cent. of all the flour that is exported from 
this country is exported in jute bags? A. It is wholly a different material from 
our manufacture. 

Q. And about the same per cent. of bran, whether exported or used at home, 
is bagged in a coarse jute bag or burlaps? A. Burlaps is a very different manu- 
facture from ours. 

Q. But it contains jute nevertheless? A. It is made from jute very largely. 

By Mr. Breckinridge: Q. Major, you have spoken of the occasion of this com- 
bination being formed; do you think that when you gentlemen came on here and 
- found that you could make a good pot of money this way, that you would have 
neglected to do so, legislation or no legislation? A. Well, 1 am no more of a saint 
myself than most people on an average. I recollect Mr. Gratz stating in my pres- 
ence before he came to Washington that he would not enter into any combination 
_ for any purpose whatsoever. I remembered that when he was giving testimony. 
_ ~  Q. + How long before coming to Washington? A. Icould not be able to fix 
59 the time, but it was shortly betore, I should say. It was while this agitation was 
going on. 
cs Q. That was, then, along in February? A. It was then talked of in a gen- 

eral way. : 

Q. There was then no combination? A. No,sir. It was talked about to see 
___ whether or not something in the line of the old association should be revived to 
we Keep the country from being overstocked with bagging. That is my recollection 
about it, but I am not positive. 

Q. Well, that old association was a combination, was it not? A. It wasacom- 
bination, of course. | 

Q. So the question of combination was being talked about? A. Ina general 
way amongst us there. I was myself there, and I do not recollect of having 
_had a conversation with Mr. Morgan, president of the Southern Mills Company, 
ve - and I do not recollect Shee a conversation with Mr. Nevins. I think the conver- 
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Q. What was the sentiment on the subject, that you idee go intoa soba bess sud} 
tion? A. My own opinion about it was that a combination that would diminute 
the manufacture of bagging to the consumptive demand with a reasonable surplus = 
for extra needs, say five or six million yards, was a proper thing to do. I thinkso = 
now and I think it isthe only thing that would save the business from. demoraliza. ob gs 
tion in any respect. The capacity of the American mills is about 20,000,000 yards” faa 
in excess of the possible consumptive demand, and the absence of that sort of com- — ms 
bination merely means the eventual reniiieanie shutting up of the small peopleby = 
the big mills. That has been the experience, I think, of every line of business un- ~ cy 


der such circumstances. 
Q. Do you believe that to leave the duty on bagging, or what you calla pned Me: 


on bagging, would prevent the formation of combinations like this? A. Ithink a  ~ 


reasonably protective duty on bagging would reduce the liability of the formation of 
trusis and combinations for the control of prices tg the minimum. Of course it is. 


always possible, but I think the natural competition in the business, the arent of re 


new manufactories, make it an extremely improbable thing. 


Q. Do you believe it would be more probable than if bagging were made free? 


A. Yes; I will corner the bagging market in forty-eight hours if it was on the: 
free list. I say I can, I do not know that I would do it. 


Q. What would be the result of that, higher or low prices? A. Higher Lab, Br . 


Q. It would have the effect of higher prices on the market? A. Certainly. — 
Q. Then? A. The mills of this country can not run at all. 


Q. Wiil the higher prices break that down? A. If the corner is run for ihe f 
season’s material the mills can not give any such prices at all. 


Q. Is not the consumption always for a season? A. Of course; but you have % 


got to buy your material a year in advance, and you have got tocarry iteither outoi | 


your pockets or in bank, and you have got to havea reasonably satisfactory basis on 


which you can figure. You can not run that business as you can run a business in © ‘i ae 
which you are turning over the products of manufacture day by day and month by — 


month. You have to carry your stock about seven months in the year before you — 
can sell. You are piling it up all the time, for which you are paying, day by day, — 
your outgo of expenses of manufacture, etc., and in order to carry on a business of 
that character you have got to havea basis of calculation and a condition of law 
that enables you to figure to a reasonable degree of certainty, on you might 
as well quit. : 
Q. Are you firmly of the opinion that the market could be more easily cor- 
nered in the country in case there was free trade in bagging? A. I have not any 


doubt aboutit at all, sir. I do not think the bagging market would remain not cor- 


' nered probably during any year. It is the easiest thing in the world to get $5,000,- : . 
000 to run a corner in the city of New York whenever you want it;if you show them 
- the condition surrounding a staple of that character which enters into the use of a 


business and which is not used in any ihing else. I think an article of which only — 4 | 
a given amount would be shipped from abroad would be the best thing in of? ie 


world for speculators to handle in reference to a corner. 
Q. I suppose we have abundant experience on that question ; for instance, 


there is Brazil, which is a considerable producer of cotton, and is as far from the for- oe ae 


eign market as we would be, but representing a smaller demand, however, but a very 


decided demand, for bagging; how many corners have been run on Brazilian cons : aed 


sumers of bagging? A. Iam not able to tell you any thing about it. mie 


Q. There is Egypt, so situated, and they are not making this bagging in Dane: . q oN 
dee; now, has a corner ever been made upon the Egyptian market? A. I do — ny 


Chow 


Q. So imall’parts of the world there there is free trate in bagging there has Wi : 


Bee 
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r ee been a speculative corner ‘ 2 A. Ido not know any thing about that; I have 
not investigated Thai. ’ { 
- Q. So far as you know, if we had the same conditions, why we would have the 
ae same effects? A. No, sir; by no means that conclusion. 
‘Ou ‘Let us see the difference? A. Well, I am willing to wager $5,000 —— 
eee ok ‘want your opinion, your proofs, not your money. A. That is the best way 
a to express my confidence and my belief on the subject. ' 
esa... eae. But your way is a combination of mills. You are organized to get a good 
vel eal of money out of the people, but we are not organized to speculate on you or 
e Boas body; we want you to serve us with arguments and not with assertions. A. Let 
Nie explain to you the basis of my belief on that subject. 
% ya Certainly. A. The bulk of the importation of bagging would go througlt 
ae port of New York. Fifty millions of yards to fifty-five millions would be the ex- 
treme importations, because the foreign exporter would know that any larger 
F amount could not possibly be used. I go to Dundee and I go to Calcutta, and I. 
_ agree to give them their price for 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 yards, provided they will 
set import into America more than 55,000,000 yards. The consideration for that 
contract will be, perhaps, a half a cent a wd in excess of their market price. I~ 
- think then I have got the bagging market in a Be ieY, tidy ae 
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rat, By Mr. Breckinridge: Q. Just one Bifritiniod bi while I finish. Do our mills run 
on contract here? A. I do not exactly get the reach of your question. 
- Ch When you are running in the winter, spring, and summer, are you gen- 
aN Sie under contract for your saleg, or do you carry your own stock? A. We carry 
_ our own stock. : 
rant ‘Allusion has been made i in Mr. Gratz’s testimony to the hands of the foreign 
“mill being tied by contracts ; that they are not free to start up looms that may 
have been lying idle, and tie rotore could not fill orders for bagging. Is there not 
‘reason to suppose that when the people in this country make their contracts ahead 
_ for bagging for a long time, and when you import in your cargo of 50,000,000 yards of 
bagging, you would find the market. previously supplied by contract? A. I do not 
~~ think it would, because the jute market is not a varying market, unless it is varied 
by speculative handling. The competition of the paper demand has a large effect 


upon jute butts, and I do not think that condition of things would obtain. 


Q. Would not you always rather run your mill, Major, upon a satisfactory con- 

“tract than to run it upon a mere speculation? A. We never speculate in our mill. 
Wee ee Then you would always rather run on contract ? A. When I say specula- 

ay tion, I mean we manufacture legitimately for the market and expect to take the 

¥ chances of the market. That is not speculation. . 

oe That is not teas in any wild sense, but you have no guaranty ofa 


am Q. Now, suppose”you could make a contract as long as ae was a dartain price 
ou could sell bagging at a certain price and get’ your year’s output at this price, 
x vould you not consider it more satisfactory? A. ‘That would depend entirely on 
the } per cent. of profit. If there be a per cent. of profit we might prefer to run on 
cay for ten years. 
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Q. Ifl Conaat it for two years ? A. Thatis not 3 speculation in the 0! 
cial sense. 

Q. Is not it customary that cotton mills, woolen mills, and textile 
ally endeavor to do their business as much under contract as possible ? ie 
I do not think so, Mr. Breckinridge. I think the rule as epphed to cotton m 


“about it, ae 
By Mr. Smith: Q. mY ait may be aware that we do not manufacture 
sheet of tin in this country? A. I believe not. 
Q. And we never had such cheap prices as we have now. If we ¢ ul 
cornered in jute, is not tin placed i in the same position? A. I think the P ices” 
tin-piate have advanced about 30 per cent. in the past week. 
Q. Ihave not heard so. A. I think so fromystatements I saw. 
Q. Where would be the difference? There is just as much demand. f 


not more than there is for bagging. A. I can only answer that in this. way, that 
the Roosevelt family i in New AOE made $8, 000,000 by controlling the importati not 


ae Re 


$2. 50 a square foot, which you are now buying for 90. cents. 
By Mr. Breckinridge: by Is it still $2.50 on the ayerage over the. < 
No, sir. 
Q. What is the price? ‘A. The Kee manufacturer of. plate-g ] 
forced the price down on the other side of the water, close to the line of An 
manufacture. 
Q. Above or below? A. Above. 
Q. Itis higher than ours? A. So I understand. 
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TESTIMONY OF iin a iat STURGIS. 


By Mr: Breckinridge: Q. Will you state yout full: name, please? ae | pple on 
Sturgis. ee) 


Q. And your pice of residence ?_ A. New York c City. 


New York Bagging Company. | 
Q. What does the Eagle Mill make? A. J ute gunny alot to cover 
Q. Isthat the exclusive Proeust of that mill ? 2 A. tis. : 
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r oy ah : Q. Please state the products that are handled in your other?!branches of busi- 


ness, Mr. Sturgis. A. In the Eagle Mill? 
‘| ea No, sir; you are something besides president of thé Eagle Mill? A. Yes, 
sir; 1 am manager,,as I say, for L. Waterbury & Co.. 
~  Q. Well, what business are they engagedin? A. L. Waterbury & Co. are large 
manufacturers of rope and cordage, and also of paper and paper bags. And they 
are the agents of the New York Bagging Company. 
Ph aa Q. ‘They are manufacturers, then, of cordage, rope, paper, and paper bags, and 
— + ~——_s agents for the Bagging Company, which company makes bagging for wrapping cot- 
i ton only? <A. Yes, sir. 
ae Q. Are these the only productsthey dealin? <A. I think that is all. 
Me Way Q. They do not deal in any other form of manufactures of jute? A. No, sir ; 
Pig ie *. no other manufactures of jute. | 
i.e * # * * * # + * * Ee rs 
. By Mr. Crouse: Q. There was one question asked one witness yesterday which 
_® TI would like to ask of this witness, namely: In your judgment, what protection 
would be necessary in order that the mills of this country could retain the trade in 
' cotton bagging at a fairly profitable basis? A. I have given the matter a great deal 
of thought and attention. I have gone into statistics and facts; I have cabled to 
Calcutta, and written letters and have received letters from Dundee; and, in fact, I 
have made a thorough and exhaustive examination into this subject, and it is my 
honest belief that the bagging manufacturers can not possibly get along without a 
protection of at least two cents per yard. That is one-third less than the present 
duty which we are receiving. As testified to yesterday, the present duty is prohib- 
__itorv. I donot think that a protection of two cents a yard would be. It would put 
us all on our metal., It would leave competition open to the foreign market at times 
- of dull trade and low wages, and at the same time such protection would bein an 
ordinary season an inducement for the medium-sized and smaller mills to continue 
work and not to close their mills entirely down, which must be the case if the price 
is made too low for them to continue to manufacture at a living profit. 


Q. Then, from what you have just testified to, the proposed duty in the bill 
which is under consideration would be no adequate protection? A. It would be 
no protection at ali,in my opinion. I would just as lief see bagging free as givena 
protection of three-quarters of acent'a yard. It would close absolutely all 
___ the smaller.mills, and also in a very short time all the larger ones. 
pee ae By Mr. Smith: Q: In connection with that, Mr. Sturgis, what effect would that 
have upon the planter or consumer of jute bagging ia this country? A. The Amer- 

ican mills being closed, do you mean ? ‘ 

Q. Yes,sir. A. It would open the market tor foreign competition and we 
“would receive all our bagging from Calcutta or Dundee, but most likely from Cal: 
cutta, which is the home of the jute; and, I think, for a year or two the effect would 
be to give the cotton-planter a lower-priced bagging ; that is while any of the Amer- 
ican mills continued in the business; but just as soon as the last American mill run 

__ back its belts and closed its doors then the cotton-planter would have to pay what-- 
ever price the Kast India manufacturer saw fit to demand. Before these mills were 
‘started cotton in the South was covered entirely with the Calcu:ta gunny-cloth, and 

. the ‘prices ruled then from 12 to 18 cents a yard, and in one instance, as was 
____ testified to yesterday, a corner was sprung and the price was brought to 87 cents... 

— ~~—- Q.-—s«éBut your testimony in that regard conflicts with what we have experienced 
in the tin trade. There is not a sheet of tin manufactured in this country, yet itis 
- cheaper now thanit has been for a great number of years. A. I amgiving you the 
facts as regard my trade, which I profess to know pretty thoroughly. 


oe 1D). . sr. 
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a ieeactly but that i is the experience of the lovey, neveLine SE. 
may be the experience-as far as the tin trade i is concerned ; of that I kno 
Q. In making these purchases of raw jute from India, do you pay, 
change in the productions of this country, or partly? A. The raw mate 
butt is brought into this country by importers, who make their arrangemé 
with the natives out there, who, as a usual thing, go up into the count y : 
bring it down the rivers on rafts, packing it in their owa bungalows and ship) ins % 
\iGenge to America, where the manufacturer receives it, having previously pu m 
the importer, and pays cash for it. ae MS 
Q. The manufacturer pays cash to the importer? A. Yes, sir. — sean 
~Q. Can you tell, then, what the importer paysin? A. The importer pays cas 
to the natives from whom he buys in the upper country in India through th | 


district. Cree 
Q. That is to say the party that gathers this jute in India pays coal to th na 


tives? A. To the natives who raise the jute. ie 
Q. But the question is now, does the importer in this ones pay poe to. he 

man or person who roves around India and does the purchasing there? Bees: pe 
Q. You are sureof that? A. The firm of Ralli Bros., one of the largest mer- fo 

cantile firms in the world, have almost a monopoly of the in poriey of is bu 

to America. Sse - 


cash is suse ? A. I think it is in silver, and by cash,l meant money. 
Q. Exactly; rupee? A. Rupee and anna. an 
Q. Does not that country demand some of the products of our silver mine Pe 
Well, it would be’very hard for me or you or any one else to tell any thing: 
lump of silver taken’out of America as to where it has gone after it is once L 
down to the mill and smelted and molded into bars. 
Q. You certainly are aware that India is the cemetery of silver ? ee 
should say from the papers that the big Treasury vault was just now. 
Q. The Treasury vault is nothing compared to India, and you also. 
no doubt that the United States of America is the largest silver Dea . 
under soa sun? os I am aware of ide ‘2g 


tery 2 A. Well, that is an assumption and not a question. 
Q. Nevertheless, I suppose the business world would accept it as a fact. 
: . 


THE REMEDY. 


in their endeavors to correct what noe justly coamidsra a grievous W : 
Figures may show facts, results; but Vea do not exhibit in. na igh 


blade o grass grows aa that feure ene 2 but the cause ie se 
0 the fa 
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his earnings, many times, are insufficient to procure the necessaries of 


proper corrective. But anit the cause of the evil is known all efforts 
to eee the condition of mankind will prove Aoi Trades un- 


~ i 


if Pipe isha! sound, fond their eforts will amount bi: nothing more than 

floundering i in social and political quagmires, so long as the cause of the 
| trouble remains unknown. Hence I have endeavored to present in as 
oe - intelligible and compact a form as possible official inquiries, both 
i legislative and judicial, into the nature, legality and operations of trusts 
; and other combines. These inquiries go to the bottom of these con- 


€ “the minutiz of their organization. Many, while admitting that they 
| are stupendous evils, doubt the power of Congress and of the State 
legislatures to prohibit their existence. This would imply that 
there isa serious defect in our form of government, though no one 
seems willing to admit it. But our wisest and most experienced states- 
men believe that these cancers on the body politic can be exterminated 
4 by the legitimate exercise of the constitutional power of Congress and 
S the several legislatures. Fifteen or r twenty different bills, with this 


ond feast Laas 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S BILL TO PREVENT. TRUSTS. 


‘Secrion 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representives of the United States 
f America i in Congress assembled, That all arrangements, contracts, agreements, trusts, 
4 combinations between persons or corporations, made with a view, or which tend 


ay any igs article upon which a duty is levied by the United States, or which 
shall be transported from one State or Territory to another, and all arrangements 


eg ee 
oe 
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ontracts, agreements, trusts, or combination, between persons or corporanene den” 
signed, or which tend to.advance the cost to the consumer of any such articles, a 
hereby declared to be egainst public policy, unlawful, and void. nee 

Seo. 2. That any person or corporation injured or damnified by such arrange- 
ment, contract, agreement, trust, or combination may sue for and recover inany 


court of the United States of competent jurisdiction of any person or corporation a = = 
party to a combination described in the first section of this act, the full considera> 
tion or sum paid by him for any goods, wares, and merchandise included in or ne pay 


wanced in price by said combination. 

Src. 8. That all persons entering into any such arrangement, contract, agree- 
ment, trust, or combination described in section one of this act, either on his own 
account or as agent or attorney for another, or as an officer, agent, or stockholder of 
any corporation, or as a trustee, committee, or in any capacity whatever, shall be 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof in any district or circuit 
court of the United States shall be subject to a fine of not more than ten thousand © 
dollars, or to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not more than five 
years, or to both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. And it. 


shall be the duty of the district attorney of the United States of the district in 
which such persons reside to institute the proper proceedings to enforce ,the pro- 


visions of this act. 


TRUSTS ARE DOOMED. 


Since preparing the foregoing several judical decisions have beer — 


rendered bearing directly upon the legality of trusts, and they are uni- 


formly in line with the decision of the Supreme Court of New York in 


the case of the sugar trust. The President of the United States, in his 
late message to Congress, refers to trusts as dangerous conspiracies) 
against the public good, which should be made the subject of prohibi- 
tory and even penal legislation, and the above bill by Senator Sherman 
was the first one introduced in the present session of the Senate. These 
nefarious combinations against the public welfare have at last pro- 
ceeded so far as to call down an almost universal condemnation by the 
citizens of the republic, bring out a just characterization by the courts, 
and -attract the attention of the general government as evils that 
demand speedy and effectual suppression. The glamour which at one 


time surrounded them and drew multitudes of fishes into the net has 
departed, the evil now standing out in all its naked deformity as one of | 
the greatest that has ever threatened the peace and even the integrity ~ 


of the body politic. Yet with this exposure of their purposes and the 
gathering certainty that they will be suppressed at no distant day, the 
speculators in Wall street and elsewhere continue to gamble in the 


shares of these illegal concerns, and some of the leaders in these con- ae : 
spiracies have the hardihood to hint to their dupes that some way out | 
of the difficulty will be found by which the interests of the latter will 


be protected. It is fair to presume that the course of action to which 


this is an index is of a piece with that by which the investing public | 


has already been lured into buying “securities” that do not secure. 


| Ryere rendered against trusts, ‘decisions which attacked not only 
fhe specific methods in which the condemned combinations were | 


other things, that even if this monopoly were ian to have rednoed 
Me the price of matches it would still be unlawful, for this reduction might 
ee been ‘temporarily necessary in order to crush competition. The 


ihe prices to an exorbitant figure makes the whole combination a 
public menace. This is undoubtedly the correct, common sense, as well 


" Another decision was one against the Chicago Gas Trust. This 
: was a regularly chartered corporation, whose charter stipulated that it 
should have power to buy and hold the capital stock of other gas com- 
panies. When it had absorbed all of the companies in Chicago, the at- 
torney-general of Illinois aA eyg suit against it. The lower courts 


my 7 “Eo far as the trust was organized with the object of holding all the shares of 
ma: the capital stock of any gas company in Chicago or Illinois, it was not organized fora 
vs wial purpose, and all acts done by it toward the accomplishment of such object 
_are illegal and void. Whatever tends to prevent competition among those engaged 
in a public employment of business, impressed with a public character, is opposed 
to public policy, and therefore, unlawful. Whatever tends to create a monopoly is 
unlawful, as being contrary to public policy. ng * bi ‘3 To create one 
corporation for the express purpose of enabling it to control all the corporations en- 
aged in a certain kind of business, and particularly a business of a public character, 
not only opposed to the public policy of the State, but is in contravention of the tig 
irit, if not the letter, of the constitution.” Bee we” 
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Such a power as was thus weds suppressed clearly shane what 
powerful corporations can obtain from legislatures. Here was a huge 
corporation created for the express purpose of destroying competition, 
and the lower courts were unequal to the task of defending the rights 
of the public against. its overshadowing ‘influence, its almost omnipo- 
tent power. Had it not been for the supreme court of lllinois the peo- 
ple of that State would now be bound hand and foot, and as completely 
at the mercy of a colossal corporation as ever were the chattel slaves of 
the South at that of their masters. It shows the extent to which this 2 
trust business would have been carried had it not received its death- ee 
wound from the hands of fearless and unpurchasable courts. OG 

The recognition of the fact that a gas company is semi-public in 
its character, so prominent in the Illinois decision, has been gaining nie 
steadily in the thought of the country, and has been formulated with ae 
still greater distinctness in a case brought against the city of Toledo ine - 
the United States Circuit Court, which has attracted much public atten- i" 
tion, and deserves to attract more. The history of this instructive case, ne 
as, told. by the Natural Gas Trustees of Toledo, in a document lately ~ 
published, is as follows: In the winter of 1887-8 over six thousand rigs ne 
citizens of Toledo petitioned the legislature to authorize the city to. en rr 
construct a natural gas pipe line to the gas fields south of if. At that ae ee: 
time Toledo was partly supplied with natural gas by two incorporated aes om 
companies. These companies put forward the plea that they were in if 
competition with each other, and would not combine in a monopoly. fe 
This plea enabled them to prevent the immediate enactment of the ne 
legislation asked. But in the course of a year it becameevident that 
both of these companies were owned and controlled by the Standard 
Oil Trust or its influential members. When this was known the pres- 
sure of public opinion in fayor of municipal ownership became strong iu ; 
enough to secure the passage of an act by our legislature authorizing 
the city to issue $750,000 of four and a half per cent. bonds for natural 
gas, provided that three-fifths of the voters of the city ratified the bill, 
At an election held in April last, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
the company, the requisite majority was obtained, the vote standing _ 
7,002 yeas and 4,199 nays. . Thereupon $75,000 worth of bonds were is- — 
sued for the sake of buying the necessary wells. The agents and friends 
of the private gas companies denounced these bonds as illegal and the cE ad 
act which authorized them as unconstitutional, and applied foranin- 
junction torestrain the city from selling them. The case was taken oe 
before the United States Circuit Court, and was heard by J udge - 
Jackson, at Nashville, Tennessee. His decision did not leave the com- 
panies a single one of their hundred legs to stand upon. It was sweep- ue 
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ing, thorough, and encouraging to the friends of good government. The 
_ technical points which had been raised against the constitutionality of 

aie the act were dismissed, one after another, and when the main ground 
‘f : for attacking it was reached the court held as follows: 


* 


“It is urged that while the act authorizes the city to procure natural gas for its 
own use and for use in public buildings, ete. (which complainants concede would be 
ze my a public use), the main object and primary purpose of the act is to enable the city 

to supply its individual inhabitants with fuel for private use and consumption, at a 
__ cheaper rate than they could obtain it from other sources. » This the com piainants 
urge is not a public purpose for which the taxing power can properly be exercised. 
* * * * Conceding that the primary object of the act is as stated, so long as the 
act is for the benefit of the pubiic, or the entire municipaiity, it does not lose its pub- 
_ liecharacter. Since the decision in Sharpless v, Philadelphia, it-is no longer an 


_ ‘Open question whether municipalities may engage in enterprises such as the one 
_ ‘contemplated by the act in question.” 


As a result of this decision, the $75,009 worth of bonds issued Were 
‘sold, and with the proceeds wells were -purchased. When, however, 
the city advertised for bids for the remaining $675,000 of bonds, to com- 
plete its pipe line, the Standard Oil Trust, it is alleged, used every 
means in its power to prevent their sale. Though beaten in-the courts, 
it was determined to defeat the will of the people and maintain its mo- 
nopoly, law or no law, by fair meansor foul. “Skilled writers were em- 
ployed,” the trustees state in their published document, ‘to furnish 
articles for eastern financial journals, to cast discredit on the bonds, on 
the very grounds that had been set aside by Judge Jackson’s decision. 
Not content with this open warfare, anonymous circulars were sent to 
rs, leading investment agencies in the United States, warning them to 
beware of these bonds, as they were under the cloud of unconstitution- 
ality and impending lawsuit. When the day arrived for bidding for 
_ the bonds no bids were made. Agents of investors were present, who 

- came to bid, but by some unknown and powerful influence they were 
___ induced to abstain from bidding.” * * * * The history of this case 
. > throws a strong light upon the power with which the organized capital 
5% of the country is determined to resist all efforts to control natural mo- 
 nopolies, and also of the firmness with which the masses of the people 
have decided that they shall be controlled. Though the fight may be 
long and bitter, the result is easily foretold. When the people take the 
bit in their mouths, resistance to their will, desperate though it may be, 
___-will be powerless. Monopolies have become so arrogant and insolent, and 
so unaccustomed to have their right to rule seriously questioned, that 
the present awakening of the people to their peril is incomprehensible 
Bek. to these vulgar lords of the money bags. As long as they felt secure of 
Serie the 


# 


courts and of the legislatures they cared nothing forthe people; but 


? 


of its ae power. | oo 
And in Louisiana, also, the people have been heard 


through their judicial tribunals. A late decision of the Sv 
of that State denounces trust contracts as against public ii int 
public policy, and avers that they confer on the parties the 
which courts of justice can recognize and enforce. — The e 
rapidly approaching. All that is necessary to exterm na 
brood is for the people to stand firm. ae 
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